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An INDEX to Volumes IX.—XIV. (1867-1878) of the 
ASSOCIATED SOCIETIES’ REPORTS AND PAPERS 
has been prepared by the Rev. G. T. Harvey, the General 
Secretary. ‘It is now in the Printer’s hands, and will be 
delivered to the various Societies in the Autumn. An Index to 
Volumes I.-VIII. (1820-1866) was very kindly made by 
the Rev. G. Rowe, Secretary to the Yorkshire Society, and 
was published in 1867. The Index now to be issued brings 
down the work to the end of the last complete Volume (XIV.). 
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THE ReEpoRT. 


Tux Committee have much pleasure in laying their Thirty-sixth Annual Report 
for the year 1879 before the members of the Society. 

They regret that they have not to report an increase in the number of 
members, but rather a decrease, the loss from deaths and withdrawals being 
hardly counterbalanced by the new members who have joined the Society. 
The Balance Sheet, which 1s subjoined, shows a balance in hand of £134 1s. 7d., 
as compared with the balance of £136 4s. Od. on the 31st of December, 1878. 
Five new members have been elected during the past year. 

The chief interest of the year is the Annual General Meeting of the Society, 
which was held at Stamford on the 28th and 29th of May. ‘The meeting was 
this year one of special interest, being held jointly with the Architectural Society 
of the Archdeaconry of Northampton and the Leicestershire Architectural and 
Archeological Society. There was a good attendance of the members of these 
two Societies, as well as of those of our own. Stamford has been so often 
visited by antiquarians and by archeological societies, and the results of their 
researches have been so fully made known that it would almost seem as if the 
well of antiquarian interest would be drained dry. But it was not, and if 
the members of the three Societies made few fresh discoveries, they were at all 
events able to throw much additional light on and make very valuable sugges- 
tions respecting the various buildings of interest in which Stamford and its 
neighbourhood are so rich. 

The Meeting was formally inaugurated on Wednesday, May 28th, by 
Morning Prayer in St. Mary’s Church, which underwent a careful examination 
under the intelligent guidance of Mr. James Neale, F.S.A., who also carefully 
explained all the leading features of the other ancient buildings of the town. 
The Cellar on St. Mary’s Hill, the Manor Court, the Castle Hill, All Saints’ 
and St. John’s Churches, Browne’s Hospital, the Red Lion Inn, St. Leonard’s 
Priory, and St. George's Church were all visited in turn, and each afforded sub- 
ject for interesting discussion. After lunch, at which the Mayor of Stamford 
presided, supported by the Earl of Gainsborough, the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
others, the party divided—some going to see Burghley House and St. Martin’s 
ane and others to visit that fine specimen of Saxon architecture—Barnack 

urch. 

On Wednesday Evening a Meeting was held in the Assembly Rooms. 
The Bishop of Lincoln presided, and also on the platform were the Mayor of 
Stamford, the Bishop-Suffragan of Nottingham, and others. In the course 
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of a few introductory remarks the President alluded to a paper, the Stamford 
Mercury, which, like other things in Stamford, was one of the oldest of its 
particular family. In last week’s issue they would see a record of a report 
which they had had, and with which he hoped they would sincerely sympathise. 
The suggestion had been received with cordiality and enthusiasm, that we 
should have a County History.of Lincolnshire. He was very thankful to hear 
that before very long the public would know more about Stamford than they 
know at present, from a history which is expected, and which is to be a 
material contribution to the county history, from the pen of the Warden of 
Browne's Hospital. The Bishop also advocated a County Museum : Notting- 
ham had one of the noblest museums of art in the country, and he did not 
see why Lincoln should be behind. The Rev. G. A. Poo.m read a very 
interesting Paper with the title, Fragments of Diocesun History in the time of 
Charles I. and Charles LI., in which he described the troubles of the Clergy in 
the Peterboro’ diocese during those times of civil strite. Mr. Neaws, F.S.A., 
followed with a carefully prepared Paper on St. Martin’s and St. Mary’s 
Churches, in which he let the stones tell their own history. He suggested 
that at St. Martin’s there should be a record stating where much of the very 
fine glass came from. “ Referring to the west door of St. Mary’s, Mr. Neale 
differed with other writers, and gave reasons for believing that the pointed 
arch and the semicircular one beneath it are the work of the same 
architect. He suggested that the tower be opened out into the church. The 
Rey. C. Nevrnson, premising that they had been listening to the old stones 
of Stamford and would be anxious to know how they came there, proceeded 
to read an admirable sketch entitled Notes on the History of Stamford. The 
BisHop-SUFFRAGAN of NoTTINGHAM, in proposing a vote of thanks to those 
who had read Papers, observed; It is the wish of the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
certainly it is my own, that we may at least see the birth of that great work 
which has been demanded so long by those who are interested in the past 
history of this great County of Lincoln, which I trust we may at least live to 
see commenced, if not finished. It will be of great value, uot alone in this 
county, but throughout England ; for there are no histories more valuable than 
those which illustrate the past history of our several counties, and I grieve to 
say when a demand is made for a history of the County of Lincoln we are 
obliged to turn away our faces in shame and say, ‘‘ We have none.” We ask 
for contributions of materials, great and small. The Mayor seconded the vote 
of thanks. The Chairman, in putting the vote, said the Paper read by 
Mr. Poole was of a very grave and serious character, and would suggest to 
them feelings of sympathy and thankfulness ; and dwelling on the great evils 
of strife, especially in the Church, the learned Bishop observed that in our 
own days institutions suffer from internal corruption, from their own divisions 
and degeneracy. It was time they laid aside all their divisions, and worked 
together as one man. He feared that if such a thing occurred as disestablish- 
ment or disendowment, which God forbid, it would not be due so much to 
their enemies as to themselves, and it was no use studying history unless we 
were made wiser by the practical lessons which it teaches. An inspection 
was made of numerous architectural pictures, &c., placed round the room. 
Mr. Neale had a choice collection of engravings, &c.; Mr. Robinson con- 
tributed a large number of good local architectural photograghs ; and some 
excellent water-colour sketches*of St. Mary’s and St. Martin’s Churches, &c., 
the work of Miss Matkin, were much admired. 

On Thursday, May 29th, an Excursion was made by the members of the 
three Societies to the following churches, viz. :—Ketton, North Luffenham, 
Edithweston, Exton, Empingham, and Tickencote. The architectural features 
of the several churches were described by the Bishop-Suffragan of Nottingham, 
whose remarks on Exton Church were supplemented by the Rev. G. Knox. 
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The Earl of Gainsborough hospitably entertained the members of the Societies 
at luncheon at [ixton Park. 2 : 

In the evening was held the Annual Dinner, at which the Bishop-Suffragan 
of Nottingham presided. On the walls of the room was ‘hung a series of 
drawings of the mural paintings in Friskney Church : they belong apparently 
to the fifteenth century. Illustrations of some of them will be given in the 
present volume. : 

At the Evening Meeting a Paper entitled On Cathedral Precincts, was 
read, in the absence of its author, the Rev. Precentor Mackenzie Walcott, 
by Rev. A. Pownaty. — After some discussion on certain points raised in, the 
former paper, the Rev. R. A. Cavey read his Paper on the Artificial Lighting 
of Churches. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the readers of the Papers, and the Mayor 
of Stamford expressed the gratitude of the people of Stamford at being allowed 
to join in the excursion. J : 

In conclusion, your Committee have much pleasure in stating that their 
Hon. Secretary has received from Mr. Hartshorne, the Secretary of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, an intimation to the effect that that Society has 
accepted the invitation of several gentlemen of the City and County of Lincoln 
to make Lincoln their head quarters on the occasion of their Annual General 
Meeting in 1880. Your Committee feel sure that they only expressed the 
feeling of every member of the Architectural Society when they promised a 
hearty welcome to the Archeological Institute on their second visit to Lincoln, 
after an interval of thirty-two years. 

Your Committee have to report that in compliance with the resolution 
passed at a Meeting of the Archdeacons and Rural Deans of the Diocese on 
July 10th, 1878, and communicated to this Society by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
a Committee has been formed for collecting materials for a History of the 
County of Lincoln. A scheme for promoting uniformity in the arrangement 
of the materials is being issued, through the Rural Deans, among the parochial 
Clergy of the county. Your Secretary has obtained the joint permission of 
Sir James Hannen, the President of the Probate Court, and the Lords of 
H.M. Treasury, for the gratuitous inspection, by five gentlemen, nominated by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, of the Wills in the Registry of Lincoln down to the 
year 1760. Gentlemen, well known for their skill in such research, have 
promised their assistance, and it is confidently hoped that from this source 
much valuable information will be collected. Several promises of help in the 
various branches of this great undertaking have also been made by gentlemen 
whose ability is only equalled by their readiness to give assistance. 


_ Below are given notices of new churches and of restorations executed 
during the current year :— 


ALL Saints’ CuurcH, FRISKNEY. 


This church was lately re-opened after restoration under the eminent 
architect, Mr. Butterfield, whose plans have been admirably carried out by 
the contractors, Messrs. Walter & Hensman. The cost of the substantial 
repairs and of the interior fittings, when completed, will amount to more than 
£3,500. Of this sum about £3,100 had been raised by the exertions of the 
Vicar and Parishioners, supported by the landowners, specially the families of 
Booth-Ward, Jebb, and Hollway, the late 'l', Booth, Esq., having started 
the fund with an offering of £1,000. The church belongs probably to the 
twelfth century ; of that first structure nothing indeed is now standing except 
the lower portion of the tower, the floor of which is 4 ft. 3in. below the level 
of the churchyard, but some fragments of early Norman capitals were dis- 
covered in underpinning the pillars of the arcade, and of two beautiful Norman 
arches embedded in the north aisle wall. There remains also of the Karly ~ 
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English period the doorway of the north aisle, and the pitch of the original 
nave roof is visible above the chancel arch. The church was enlarged in | 
the fifteenth century by addition of north and south aisles and clerestory, 
a lofty arcade of five bays, a square tower, and a spacious chancel, all of which 
are still standing ; a sacristy, traces of which are manifest on the south-east 
of the chancel, has perished. In 1847 the chancel was restored by the daughter 
of the Rey. E. Booth, who was lay impropriator, and a handsome east window, 
which had been bricked wp, was opened out. In the present restoration the 
north and south aisles and south porch have been entirely rebuilt, the pillars 
of the south arcade cleverly underpinned and their bases restored, the chancel 
arch strengthened, the clerestory windows and those of the tower repaired, the 
north window of the tower re-opened, the magnificent tower arch cleared of 
old woodwork which encumbered it, and its floor brought to its original level. 
New floors have been laid in the nave and aisles, with passages of Minton’s tiles, 
and Povrritt’s stoves for heating. The ceiling of the aisles is composed of 
stained timber. Hartley’s tinted cathedral glass, with a white border, is used 
in the tower, south aisle, and clerestory windows, the traceries of which are 
new. Thenew doors are of oak, the iron work has been all hammered. The seats 
for north and south aisles are of red deal, stained in two colours. The chancel 
has been newly floored and paved within the rails with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles, of beautiful design, and furnished with choir seats, altar rails, and altar 
of oak and walnut, the gift of Colonel Salkeld, the lay impropriator. A dossal, 
of beautiful design and colour, designed by Mr. Butterfield, and worked and 
presented by Mrs. Giles Alington, and Mrs. C. Booth, elicited great admira- 
tion ; also a very handsome pair of candlesticks, a present from Lord Rodney, 
and of vases from Colonel Smyth. The handsome altar cloth and frontal was 
worked and presented by Mrs. Herbert Booth. Outside, the soil has been 
cleared from the walls, and the base of the tower disclosed. A piece of ground 
is added to the churchyard by the removal of the old ‘‘Smoot” cottages, and 
in the new wall enclosing it, fragments of stone coffins and coffin slabs, with 
a cross of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, are preserved. 


St. HuGcu’s Misston-Room, SturTon-By-StTow. 

The Mission-Room of St. Hugh, Sturton, consists of an entrance lobby at 
the west end, (out of which is taken space for the heating apparatus by Barton, 
of Boston,) a quasi nave entered from the lobby, which will seat 200, beyond 
which is an apse separated by a carved screen, doors and curtains containing 
altar, reading desk, and choir seats ; there is also a little organ chamber and 
a vestry or lecture-room to the north. It is built of local bricks, slightly 
relieved by some of a different tint from Bedfordshire, and the well-pitched 
roof is covered with flat tiles of a similar colour. At the east end of the nave 
there is a wooden bell-cot, the pinnacle of which is covered with copper, and 
at the commencement of the apsidal roof an iron cross. The nave is lighted 
by square-headed three-light windows, with stone caps and mullions, and with 
three lancets in the gable over the lobby roof. In the apse are six lancets, the 
sixth being opposite to an arch into the organ-chamber. It is floored with 
wooden blocks, and the nave is filled with chairs. A font is about to be 
erected in the south west corner of the nave. The architect was J. L. 
Pearson, Esq., and the contractor Mr. J. B. Rudd, of Grantham, who worthily 
carried out the admirable plans. St. Hugh’s might well seem as a model for 
similar buildings, the total cost, includiag £120 for site, boundary walls, 
gateway, offices, &c., was rather more than £1,500. 

St. Mary’s Cuurcu, RaDcLirru-oN-TRENT 
The nave and aisles of this church have been rebuilt this year. The old 


church was too small for the increasing population, and the Vicar (the Rev. 
John Cullen) collected over £3,000 towards its enlargement. Subsequently, 
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over £1,000 more were collected ; the total cost will be about £4,500. As there 
were no architectural features in the old building worth preserving, it was 
pulled down and a nave 20 feet longer, and aisles 8 feet wider were built. 

The old church consisted (irrespective of the chancel adjuncts, which were 
built 25 years ago and still remain) of a nave and aisles measuring 47 feet by 
46 feet, and a small west tower. The building was erected in the last century 
on the site of an old church, and was devoid of any architectural interest. 
The new church will seat 730, and consists of a nave 74 feet by 19 feet, and 
47 feet high to the ridge of the roof, and a chancel 31] feet long. ‘The aisles 
are 16 feet wide, and have lean-to roofs. At the north west angle stands a 
massive tower, and atthe west end is a narthex. The walls are of stone, prin- 
cipally from the Bulwell quarries. Externally the masonry is rough dressed, 
in random courses ; internally it is brought to a smoother face. The style 
(thirteenth century) is simple, dignity of proportion being aimed at rather 
than elaborate detail. The nave with its clerestory, the wide aisles, and the 
massive tower with high saddle-back roof form a striking composition. The 
nave is divided from the aisles by circular piers with moulded caps and bases. 
The clerestory windows are of three lights. The aisles are lighted by small 
coupled lancets, two to each bay. There are four painted glass windows in the 
church—two each in the chancel and nave. A complete scheme for all the 
windows is made. The roofs are of pitch pine and red deal. The seats are of 
pitch pine, and moveable. The total height of the tower to the vane is 106 feet. 
The old bells dated from the reign of James I., but were cracked. They have 
been re-cast by Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, and two of them bear the 
legends of the old bells. A frame is put up for six. Messrs. Goddard & Paget, 
of Leicester, were the architects. 


Sr. JoHN THE EVANGELIST, NEW CLEE. 


This church possesses a nave, north and south aisles, a chancel with organ- 
chamber and vestry on the north side, and a western porch or narthex. The 
chancel gable forms the most prominent architectural feature at the east end, 
and is filled with five lancet windows, flanked at the sides by massive buttresses, 
and on the north side the high-pitched roof, which covers the nave and chancel 
without any break in its length, the bell gablet at the west end, and the lofty 
clerestory with its range of lancet windows, give height and dignity to the 
elevation. The vestry and organ-chamber form a continuation of the aisle, the 
monotony which might otherwise have resulted from this treatment, being 
relieved by the gable of the organ-chamber which breaks the long length and 
at the same time forms an effective feature in the design. In the aisle the 
lancet windows are divided by slightly projecting buttresses. At the east end 
is a doorway with moulded arch, and at the west end is the main entrance, a 
large pedimented archway finished with a cross. A smaller doorway forms the 
outer entrance to the vestry. The style adopted is Early English. All the 
doorways and windows of the church are of Ancaster stone, and the exterior 
face of the walling is of brick, relieved by stone stringcourses and ornamental 
brickwork, The narthex at the west end of the nave is approached through 
the open archway which adjoins the street, and is entered by a large doorway, 
richly moulded, having columns, with moulded caps, and is lighted by a triplet 
window at the south end. Opening into the nave from the narthex are two 
doorways, which form the main entrances to the church, these are square- 
headed, the tympanum of the arch in each being filled with ornamental 
brickwork. The church is well lighted from the clerestory on the north and 
south sides, by the aisle windows, a lofty triple lancet window at the west end 
of the nave, and by the five lancets in the east wall of the chancel, before 
mentioned. In designing the church, the requirements of public worship 
have been considered, and with this end in view the nave and the chancel 
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which form a continuation of it, are kept of unusual width and covered by an 
open-timbered roof 30 feet in span, the aisles being somewhat narrow. The 
nave arcades which are of stone throughout, are of two-chamfered orders with 
hood-moulds, &c., of wide span, and are supported on octagonal pillars with 
moulded caps and bases. The nave and chancel are divided by a low septum 
wall, and the floor of the latter is raised well above the ordinary level of the 
church, so as to add a more imposing effect to the interior. The organ chamber 
has a lofty arch next the chancel, and another opening into the north aisle, 
and is so arranged that the organ may be projected into the chancel and thus 
allow the sound to travel more freely through the church. The vestry adjoins 
it, and is entered from the chancel by a moulded doorway with cusping worked 
round the arch. In the sanctuary on the south side are the sedilia, with a 
richly moulded arch worked on to projecting corbels and surmounted by a 
canopy containing a cusped panel, and finished with a hood-mould, crocketted 
and carved. The credence on the north side is of similar design, but without a 
canopy. An arcade of three arches, elaborately moulded, forms the chief 
feature of the sanctuary under the east window ; the central arch contains the 
reredos, which is divided into three compartments, each being filled with a 
quatrefoil panel, and is surmounted by a deeply moulded and carved cornice ; 
a re-table shelf rests on carved corbels above the altar. The lofty walls of the 
chancel are relieved by areading, which is carried round on the north and south 
sides below the clerestory, and supported on columns with moulded caps and 
bases. The church will give accommodation for 600 persons. The seatings 
throughout are of stained deal, and the floors of the passage are laid with tiles. 
The exterior dimensions of the church are 120 feet by 60 feet; inside the 
ib a 73 feet long, the width 54 feet. The design is by Jas. Fowler, Esq., of 
outh, 2 


Burron Joycn, NoTrincHAM. 


In Nottinghamshire there has of late years been exhibited a most laudable 
desire to carry on the work of church restoration, begun so well in other parts 
of the country, and several of the little churches in the rural parishes have 
been thoroughly repaired. The church of Burton Joyce parish has long been 
felt to be in need of restoration, but the means to do so were not forthcoming 
until recently, when Lord Carnarvon, who owns so much property in the 
neighbourhood, nobly took the matter in hand, promising to restore the fabric 
inside and out. An estimate of the cost of this showed that it would be about 
£2,300, and in face of such munificence it was decided to canvass the parish 
to provide some of the church furniture. By the Vicar, the Rev. A. G. M. 
Meugens, and the two Churchwardens, Messrs. Isaac Moseley and George 
Hurst, a goodly sum was soon raised, and the work was commenced, the 
architect entrusted with the work being Mr. Wyatt, of London, and the 
builder, Mr. Bickmore, of Bingham. In carrying out the alterations and 
repairs which have now been completed, it was evident at first sight that every 
care must be taken to keep to the original building, with due regard to modern 
necessities. The arches supporting the roof have been almost entirely rebuilt, 
the tower has been thrown open into the nave to the height of the roof, the 
latter has been restored to its original pitch. The chancel has also been 
re-roofed in its original style with panels of pitch pine. The windows have 
been rebuilt on the south side, and at the west end of the south aisle a new 
window has been introduced to give more light. Before the restoration cf the 
church the effigy supposed to be that of Robert de Jorz de Bertune stood erect 
in the recess of the small window in the north aisle. The monuments of Sir 
Brian Stapylton and Alis Roose were at the east end of the chancel. The 
mural tablets in different parts of the church, together with the monuments, 
have been removed to the east end of the south aisle, and by this arrangement 
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a great deal more room has been obtained, and the church has a lighter appear- 
ance generally. ‘The old seats were the high square pews, but these have been 
removed, and in their stead are some low seats of polished pine, and the 
chancel stalls and reading desk is of the same material. The south door, 
lectern, and pulpit have been formed out of oak taken from the old roof, and are 
beautifully carved. The church is floored with red Staffordshire tiles, and the 
chancel and inside the communion rails with Maw’s tiles, specially designed 
for this church. Thus much for the work carried out through the munificent 
gift of Lord Carnarvon. The parishioners have provided a new organ at a cost 
of £160, new lamps for the body of the church, and two splendid standards, with 
seven lights, in the chancel, hassocks for the whole of the church, prayer-books 
and hymn-books. The furniture of the Communion table was also supplied at 
the expense of the parishioners, while a lady has generously given the plate 
for the Communion service. The organ-has been built hy Messrs. C. Lloyd 
and Co., Organ builders, Nottingham. 


Sr. Mary’s Cuurcy, Wrst BUTTERWICK. 


This church, built in 1841, was re-seated and the whole of the interior 
fittings renewed early in 1879. The new pulpit, choir-stalls, and the seats in 
the nave are of pitch pine. The work was designed by the Vicar, and executed 
by Messrs. Seaton & Son, of West Butterwick. The gallery at the west end 
has been removed. ‘The cost of the improvements was about £160. 


Sr. JAmMEs’ CHURCH, SPILSBY. 


An architectural history of this church and a description of its interesting 
tombs having appeared in Vol. viii., p. 1, of the Reports of the Associated 
Socteties, it is unnecessary to do more now than give a brief account of the 
work recently completed. 

For some time past the fabric has been in a very unsatisfactory state, and 
more accommodation was needed for the parishioners. 

After very careful consideration it was determined that the large south 
aisle should be entirely rebuilt and extended westwards, and that it should 
for the future form the nave of the church, with an additional aisle to the 
south, and a proper chancel at the east end ;—the old chancel having been 
for many years appropriated entirely to monuments of the Willoughby de 
ae eS ae that the remainder of the church should be thoroughly 
restored, 

The work has now been satisfactorily completed, and the result is that 
Spilsby has a church second to none in the neighbourhood, There is a spacious 
nave, with an arcade of five arches opening into a south aisle, and one of 
four arches between it and the original nave, with again another arcade of 
four arches between the latter and the original north aisle. There is also an 
arcade of two arches between the present and the original chancel, so that the 
interior is unusually effective. P 

In carrying out the work all the old architectural features have been 
carefully preserved and re-used ; the north windows, which had lost their 
proper tracery have been restored; the original chancel has been almost 
entirely rebuilt, and the whole of the church has been re-seated. 

_ Completely blocking up the arch between the original nave and chancel 
is the monument to Richard Bertie and Catherine Duchess of Suffolk; and 
against the north wall is the large and very interesting monument to 
Catherine Willoughby Lady Watson. It is altogether of alabaster and black 
marble, Being in a very dilapidated condition, it has been taken down and 
repaired and rebuilt by Mr. Forsyth, of London, at the expense of the present 
Baroness Willoughby de Eresby. All the other works have been executed by 
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Messrs. Story, of Swinstead, under the direction of the architect, Mr. William 
Smith, of John Street, Adelphi, London, to whose skill and attention the 
success of the restoration is mainly due. 

The cost of the works has been £4,330, exclusive of the special gifts of 
four painted glass windows, and the restoration of the Willoughby monuments, 
&c. The £4,330 has been raised by subscription, the Baroness Willoughby de 
Eresby having headed the list with the gift of £1,000. 

The east window was given by the representatives of the late Prebendary 
Hollway, who was for 30 years Vicar of Spilsby. The west window was given 
by Mrs. and Miss Russell, in memory of Rev. S. Russell, Master of Spilsby 
Grammar School, and the Rey. J. Russell, Rector of Holland Fen. A window 
in the south side was given by Mrs. Walker, of the Manor House, Spilsby, in 
memory of her husband and children ; and one on the south side by Mr. Hill, 
the Organ Builder, of London, to the memory of his father, a native of 
Spilsby. 

St. Mary’s Cuurcu, Kirkpy-on-BaIn, 


Was rebuilt in 1802, unhappily in the bad style of that period. There is no 
record, or even reliable tradition of the character and architecture of the old 
church. The work recently completed is as follows :—A bell gable of good 
design, in Ancaster stone, has taken the place of the old wooden box, and a 
porch also of good design, with Ancaster stone dressings, has been added with 
good effect. The whole floor, which was much decayed, has been replaced by 
one on cross walls both in the nave and chancel, and thoroughly ventilated. 
The aisle has been paved with the red and black tiles. The nave and chancel 
have been re-seated with open seats of pitch pine, and a new pulpit and prayer 
desk have been added. The construction of the roof did not admit of its being 
opened, but the plaster ceiling has been replaced by a deal ceiling with pitch 
pine mouldings and panels. The windows, having fortunately good pointed 
arches, have been filled with suitable mullions and tracery in Ancaster stone. 
The east window has Perpendicular tracery, and two single-light windows 
have been added to the chancel. The old altar rails have been replaced by an 
oak rail on ornamental iron standards. The gallery at the west end has been 
removed, and the entrance door to the church has been replaced by a suitable 
one with ornamental iron work. A vestry has been constructed on the south 
side of the chancel. The work has been well and substantially executed by 
Mr. Thomas Knight, of Martin, near Sleaford, at a cost of £616, raised by 
subscription, and there is no debt. The church was re-opened by the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln on 6th November, 1879. 


- Sr, PerEer’s, Newron-on-TRENT. 


This church was re-opened, after restoration and enlargement, on July 14, 
1879. The building must at one time have been a remarkable one, many 
traces of architectural beauty remaining. But in 1876, when the recent 
restoration was undertaken, the church presented a most forlorn appearance. 
It then consisted of (i.) a lofty tower, to which, probably about the sixteenth 
century the topmost stage had been added,—the tower containing one “storey ” 
beyond what is customary ;—(ii.) the body of the church, a structure with a 
flat barn roof and bereft of its aisles, with the entrance to the church through 
the tower walls ; and (iii.) a chancel, equally desolate in its entire want of 
architectural ornament. The north wall of the nave contained, blocked up in 
plaster and whitewash, three arches, forming, when laid open, an areade of 
unusual beauty ; the arches, columns, and capitals, being of the best type 
of Early English work. 

The whole of the church was ‘‘smothered” in plaster and colourwash, 
with a flat ceiling, high pews, three-tier pulpit, ete., which is, alas ! too easily 
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realized by any who have had experience of the ‘restorations ” which took 
place in the first forty years of this century. 

The late Vicar, Rev. Henry Bickersteth Ottley, was enabled, after some 
difficulty, to restore the tower, cleansing away the external coat of plaster, 
and otherwise to develope its architectural features, rebuilding the battle- 
ments, etc. 

The west gallery, which had previously ‘‘choked” the tower entrance, 
and utterly spoiled the tower archway into the church, was entirely removed ; 
the nave roof was stripped, new rafters laid on the old king-post beams, and 
re-slated ; and, as the best part of the restoration, a north aisle was built on 
the foundations of the original that had been destroyed in 1828(?), thus 
revealing the beautiful arcade already alluded to. 

New pitch pine seats replaced the old high pews; an the floors were 
relaid in red and black Staffordshire tiles. 

The chancel was, for want of funds, not undertaken ; and indeed the 
whole work was greatly crippled for the same reason. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that some future Incumbent may see his way to completing the work 
in the three following important particulars :—(i.) rebuilding the chancel 
entirely ; (ii.) placing a roof of proper pitch upon the nave ; (iii.) replacing 
the windows in the south wall. Besides this, the bells need re-casting and 
re-hanging. 

In the process of restoration, a vast quantity of stone fragments—mullions, 
dog-tooth arches, the piscina, pieces of the chancel capitals, etc., etc., were 
discovered. Portions of the ancient oak stalls were found among the ‘‘ props” 
used for levelling up the beams of the roof ; and other relics—such as a small 
Norman window in the south wall, a fragment of a clerestory window jamb, 
and what was believed to be the staircase to the old rood-loft,—confirmed the 
impression of the interesting nature of the original structure. 

The architect was Mr. Jas. Fowler ; contractors, Mr. Baines, of Newark, 
for the stonework ; Mr. Adcock for the woodwork ; and Mr. Kent for the 
plumbing ; the total cost being about £900. Churchwardens, Mr. Joseph 
Grimes and Mr. Norwood ; Vicar, Rev. H. Bickersteth Ottley, M.A. 


THE CuurcH oF St. ETHELDREDA, Wrst HALTON. 


The restoration of this church, which had fallen into a very dilapidated 
condition, was commenced in May, 1876. The chancel seemed to require’ 
something more than ordinary repairs ; and it was eventually determined to. 
rebuild that portion of the church from the foundations. A new window was 
inserted in the east end, the four side windows of the chancel were re-glazed 
with cathedral glass, and an entirely new roof was provided ; the old ‘chancel 
fittings were replaced with new oak fittings, a suitable communion table was 
substituted for one of plain deal, and two stalls were added. The old materials 
of the walls and windows were re-used as far as they could be made 
available. Four carved oak bench ends in the chancel, an altar cloth, and 
other embroidery are by the wife of the present Rector, the Rev. J. Murray. 
The chancel was re-opened on April 11th, 1877. The total cost of rebuilding 
the chancel has amounted to £576 8s. 1d.; which sum includes £195 dilapi- 
dation money, and £381 8s. 1d. supplied by the Rector. 

After the chancel was completed, the restoration of the nave was under- 
taken. New open benches of pitch pine have been substituted for old and 
decaying deal pews, the floors have been relaid, a new font of Caen stone has 
been provided. A painted window (by Bell) representing, in the three main 
lights, the ‘‘Agony in the Garden,” Christ bearing the Cross,” and the 
“Appearing to St. Mary Magdalene,” has been inserted in the south side 
of the nave, by Mary Sharp, of West Halton, in memory of her father, 
mother, and brother. One window on the south side has been restored by 
James Green, of Coleby, one of the Churchwardens, a new pulpit has been 
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provided, and a north side window reglazed, by the Rector. Porrit’s warming 
apparatus-has also been introduced into the church. The total cost of the 
restoration of the nave has been £496 Os. 8d. 


St. Mary THE Vircin, SurrERTon. 


The parish church at Sutterton, the interior of which has just been 
restored under the direction of Mr. J. Fowler, architect, Louth, was re-opened 
in November, 1879. This church is one of the most interesting examples of 
ecclesiastical architecture in the county. Founded, probably, in the eleventh 
century, it exhibits specimens of an exceedingly interesting character of the four 
consecutive periods of our church architecture. The nave, pillars, and transept 
arch exhibit fine specimens of Norman work, remarkable for simplicity and 
boldness of composition. The sculptured capitals are singularly beautiful in 
design and execution. The doorways of the north aisle and of the south porch 
are striking specimens of this style, and are richly and delicately wrought. 
The chancel is Early English, and has already been beautifully restored by the 
late Hon. C. H. Cust. This portion of the sacred edifice is remarkably rich 
in detail. The sacristy on the north side is of the same date. Many of the 
windows also are of great beauty. It is the nave of the church chiefly where 
the recent restoration has taken place. The lead of the roof has been stripped 
off and some repairs made in the woodwork. The whole of the nave has been 
cleared out and cleaned, and means taken to prevent damp rising. The floor, 
which is now quite new, has been lowered several inches. The greater part 
of the nave has been furnished with open benches of pine to replace the old 
deal pews which previously disfigured the building. The pulpit, which 
formerly stood underneath the tower at the south-west corner, has been 
removed to the south-east corner of the nave, which is a decided improvement. 
Very little has been done to the walls and pillars, although a few of the latter 
have been under-pinned in faulty places. The stone-work of the interior of 
the nave appears to be in good condition, all necessary improvements having 
been made during a previous restoration. A new window at the east end has 
been given by the Vicar. The subject is the Ascension. It is treated in 
exquisite taste and colour by Burlison and Grylls, of London. It is dedicated 
“‘to the Glory of God,” and in memory of the Vicar’s mother, the daughter 
of Dr. Adam Clarke, the Commentator. 


ALL SAINTS’, SWINDERBY. 


On All Saints’ Day, 1879, the parish church at Swinderby was re-opened, 
and the consecration of additional burial ground, took place. The church for 
some time past has been much in need of a thorough restoration, and through 
the exertions of the Vicar and other friends, it has been much improved. It 
is of the Norman period, and has an embattled tower with five bells. The 
interior of the church has a fine arcade of three arches of the Norman period. 
The recent additions to the church consist of a circular apse added to the 
chancel, a new porch, and organ-chamber. The three stained glass windows 
in the apse are by Messrs. Heaton & Butler. The floor of the chancel is 
beautifully paved with encaustic tiles. The bells in the tower are of good 
quality. Two new ones have been added, one bearing date 1605 being re-cast 
by Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, and the remaining two put into thorough 
repair. A heating apparatus has been supplied, and the result is most satisfac- 
tory. An attempt was made to restore the church twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, but nothing of a substantial character has been done until the present 
date. The font is placed under the belfry tower, at the west of the church. 
The architect recently employed was Mr. John S. Lee, of London, and most 
of the building work has been done in a very creditable manner by Mr. Martin. 
The total cost of the alterations is £851. 
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Sr. Jamus’, NoTrincHaM. 


This church, which was built at the commencement of the present 
century, at a very heavy cost (about £13,000), has just undergone certain 
alterations, from the designs of Mr. S. Dutton Walker, F.S.A., architect, 
of Nottingham : the works have been carried owt by Mr. W. Woodsend in a 
most satisfactory manner. There are some curious historical facts connected 
with this church. At the time of its erection there were only three churches 
in the town, viz.,St. Peter’s, St. Mary’s, and St. Nicholas’. ‘lhe evangelical 
section of the Church of England in this locality decided upon erecting another 
church, and, strange to say, this was opposed by the incumbents of the 
theu existing churches. Notwithstanding the opposition, however, an Act of 
Parliament was obtained at considerable expense, and the church was erected 
from the designs of Mr. Stretton of this town, architect. The church at that 
time, no doubt, was thought to be admirably designed, and there certainly is 
much to be said for it as regards the large congregation it will accommodate, 
both on the ground floor and its extensive galleries. Its acoustic properties 
are also perfect, as the clergyman can be heard clearly in any part of the 
church. Its style, however, is the Gothic of the first part of the present 
century, before the great Pugin revived the love for the pure English architec- 
ture, and in making the alterations Mr. Walker has, we are sure, had consider- 
able difficulties to contend with. Suffice it to say, however, that the old 
heavy ‘‘three decker” pulpit, reading and_clerk’s desks, which blocked the 
view into the chancel and sacrarium have disappeared, and the old pulpit, 
reduced in height, has been placed on the south side of the nave. It is hoped 
that in a short time this will be replaced by a handsome stone pulpit, more in 
accordance with Gothic tastes and style. The chancel arch, which was a 
depressed ‘‘ Elliptic,” has been removed, and a handsome ‘‘ Perpendicular” 
pointed archway, with shafts and bases and caps has replaced it, and opened 
out the chancel. The flat plaster ceiling of the chancel has likewise disap- 
peared, and in lieu thereof an open pitch pine roof, with richly carved cornice 
and moulded principals, carried by carved stone corbels, has been constructed. 
The choir was formerly at the west end, away from, and out of sight of the 
congregation ; this has now been rearranged, and very handsome pitch pine 
choir benches have been placed close to the new organ. ‘The floor of the chancel 
and the sacrarium have been repaved with encaustic and Mosaic tiles from the 
works of Messrs. Maw and Co., of Broseley. The chancel is to be lighted by 
two brass altar gas standards, eight feet in height, which have been presented 
to the church by Mr. White, a member of the congregation. A new oak 
lectern, also appears at the entrance of the chancel, from the design of the 
architect, bearing upon. a small brass plate the following inscription -—‘‘ This 
Lectern is dedicated to the Glory and Service of God in affectionate remem- 
brance of George Frederic Walker, of Nottingham, Architect, (Warden of this 
Church, a.D., 1851-2), and of Eliza, his Wife, by their loving Son, S. Dutton 
Walker, F.S.A., July 26th, 1879.” The organ case is of oak, and has been 
designed by Mr. Walker, and built by Messrs. Brindley & Foster, of Sheffield, 
at a cost of upwards of £600; it is a powerful instrument and of good tone. 
A new north porch is projected, but the funds at present did not permit this 
to be carried out. The Vicar is also anxious to have the present ugly pews 
removed, but this must be a question of time. The cost of the whole of the 
works has been more than £1,000, and the congregation has subscribed 
liberally towards the necessary funds. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS FOR 1879. 


1879. RECEIPTS. Leseade 
Jan. 1. Balancein hand... 1836 4 0 
», 15. Interestallowed by 


Messrs, Garfit... 2 6 11 
Annual Subscriptions re- 
ROLY EUe Reccderacthsasciene sass 67 14 0 
Entrance donations, 4 at 
POS MHC: Romcse Semcaccnens 20 sO 
Dec. 23. Interest allowed 
- by Messrs. Garfit, from 
Jan. 15 to this date...... 2 0 9 
Total eeccacsecereeaes £210 5 8 


1879. 
Jan. 


PAYMENTS. Coase 

16. J. Williamson’s 

Dilla ttevesetssoceseneseress te 3 

Mar. 1. Postageon Circulars 0 3 6 
May 28. Rev. R. Cayley, for 


Scampton Church......... dD) 0550 
May 28. Mrs. Doncaster, rent 
to April 10, and 4s.fires... 10 4 0 
June 8. Mr. S. Clarke, Nor- 
thamptonshire Church 
CLUS Ae cet tiara stints se sees dy ted 
July 8. Rev. C. Nevinson, 
Stamford expenses......... il) ) 
Sept. 13. Mr. Otter’s bill.. 5 9 10 
», 10. Royal Archeolo- 
gical Institute, subscrip- 
PROM AOL TUG 1D reese csosrcoete al all © 
Oct. 13. Mrs. Doncaster, 
rent to 10th October...... 10 0 6 
Dec. 28. Balance on this 
rolenaey rine (o¥e{ 0X6 UR gepeapanaeceee 134 1 7 
ECVE 35S. sbnemooandee LALO OMS 


EDMUND SMYTH, Treasurer. 


The Grange, Welwyn, 28th December, 1879. 
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RULES. 


1, That the objects of the Society be, 
to promote the study of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, Antiquities, and Design, 
the restoration of mutilated Architect- 
ural Remains, and of Churches or parts 
of Churches, within the County of 
York, which may have been desecrated; 
and to improve, as far as may be with- 
in its province, the character of Eccles- 
iastical Kdifices to be erected in future. 

2. That the Society be composed of 
Patrons, Presidents, and Vice-Presi- 
dents, and of Ordinary Members ; to 
consist of such Clergymen and Lay- 


Members of the Church as shall be 
admitted according to the subsequent 
rules. 


3. That new Members be proposed 
by a Member of the Society, either by 
letter or personally, at one of the Com- 
mittee Meetings ; and that Honorary 
Members be elected only on the nom- 
ination of the Committee. 


4, That the Rural Deans within the 
County of York be considered as ex 
officio Members of the Committee, on 
becoming Members of the Society. — 
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5. That each Member shall pay an 
annual subscription of ten shillings, 
to be due on the first of January in 
each year in advance. ; 

6. ‘hat any Member may compound 
for all future subscriptions, by one 
payment of five pounds. 

7. That the affairs of the Society be 
conducted by the Committee, (of whom 
five shall be a quorum) composed of 
the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Rural 
Deans (being Members), the Treasurer, 
Auditors, Curator, and a certain num- 
ber of Ordinary Members, who shall 
be elected at the Annual Meeting, and 
of whom six at least shall have been 
Members of the Committee of the pre- 
ceding year. 

8. That the Committee shall ann- 
ually appoint a Sub-Committee to 
consist of the Secretaries, the Treas- 
urer, the Curator, and five other 
Members of the Committee (of which 
three shall be a quorum) who shall be 
empowered to make the necessary 
arrangements for the Society’s Meet- 
ings, and to prepare business for the 
consideration of the Committee. 

9, That the Committee have power 
to add to their numbers ;. and that 
they elect the Secretaries, Treasurer, 
Auditor, and Curator. 

10. That the Members of the Com- 
mittee in any neighbourhood may 
associate other Members of the Society 
with themselves, and form Committees 
for local purposes in communication 
with the Central Committee. 

11. That the Committee meet at 
York on Thursday before the Full 
Moon in the months of January, 
April, July, and October ; and that 
the Annual Meeting of the Society be 
held on the latter of these days, when 
Papers shall be read, the Report pre- 
sented, and the Committee and Officers 
elected for the ensuing year: but if 
any of the above Meetings fall on days 
for which special services are appointed 
by the Church, that the Secretaries 
change the week. 

12. That two other Meetings of the 
Society be also annually held, at such 
other places and at such times as the 
Sub-Committee shall appoint, for the 
reading of Papers and examination of 
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works of Architectural interest ; and 
that special Meetings of the Society 
may be called by the Sub-Committee, 
at any time and place within the 
County, on the requisition of five 
Members of this Society ; but that no 
niatter of business shall be transacted, 
except at York. 

13. Thatthe Secretaries be empower- 
ed to call Special Meetings of the 
Committee when requisite. 

14. That each Member be allowed 
to intrcduce a friend to the ordinary 
Meetings of the Society. 

15. That donations of books, plans, 
casts, and drawings, be solicited ; and 
that the Committee be empowered to 
make such additions to the collection 
of the Society as may seem necessary. 

16. That the library, casts, and 
portfolios of the Society, be under the 
charge of the Secretaries and Curator. 

17. That any Member of the Society 
be allowed to take out of the Library 
two volumes of any printed works at 
one time. : 

18. That a book be provided by the 
Society, in which shall be written 
down, the titles and volumes of the 
works, the name of the borrower, and 
the date of his taking out and return- 
ing the books. 

19. That the borrower be required 
to pay the expenses of repairing any 
works damaged, or of replacing any 
books lost while in his possession. 

20. That the books must be return- 
ed at, or before, the commencement of 
each quarterly Committee Meeting, 
under the penalty of one shilling for 
each volume; and that no books be 
allowed to be taken out during a fort- 
night after the January Meeting, in 
which time a Visitation shall be held 
by a Sub-Committee consisting of the 
Secretaries, the Curator, and three 
Members to be elected at the Meeting 
in January (of whom three shall be a 
quorum), who shall examine into the 
state of the books, casts, plates, draw- 
ings, and other property of the Society. 

21. That the Conimittee shall decide 
what Papers are to be published in the 
Annual Volume, and determine all 
questions relative to plans and illustra- 
tions for the same, and the number of 
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copies which the Society will require 
in each year. 

22, That no grant of money be made 
by the Committee, unless notice has 
been given, at a previous Meeting, of 
the amount proposed, and the special 
purpose for which it is intended. 

23. That no sum of money be voted 
towards effecting any architectural 
designs, until working drawings of the 
same have been submitted to the Com- 
mittee for approval ; nor shall such be 
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paid till the work has been’ completed 
to the satisfaction of the Committee. 

24. That in every case when a grant 
is made for a definite architectural 
purpose, a working» drawing of the 
same be presented to the Society to be 
placed in its collection. 

25. That any grant be considered to 
have lapsed which shall not have been 
claimed within two years from the 
time when it was voted. 


AT? YORK, 


Archeological Society’sJournal. Vols. 
T= TVX) ETI Gh EX Vie 
Archeological Institute, Proceedings 


of. 1845. Woanchester. 
Architectural Publication Society : 
‘* Detached Essays.” 
Architectural Publication Society : 
“Dictionary.”’ Vols. 1, 11. 


Associated Architectural Societies’ Re- 
ports and Papers. Vols. 1., II. 

Atthill. Collegiate Church of Middle- 
ham, Wensleydale. 

Bedfordshire, Ecclesiastical and Arch- 
ological Topography of. 

Berkshire, ditto. ° 

Blackburn (E. L.). Decorative Paint- 
ing. Fol. 1847. 

Blackburn. Decorative Painting. 4to. 
1847. 

Boutell (C.) Monumental Brasses. 
Roy. 8vo. 1847. 

Boutell. Examples of ditto. 
8vo. 1854. 

Brandon. Gothic Architecture. 2 vols., 
4to. 1847. 

Brandon. Open Timber Roofs of Middle 
Ages. 4to. 1849. 

Brandon, English Parish Churches. 
8vo. 1848. 

Brasses, Monumental. 
(Parker.) 4to. 

Ditto. Parts 11.—1Vv. 

Brevis Notitia Monasterii B. V. M. 
Eboracensis, Sac. Ord. Cister in 
Franconia. 4to. 1739. 

Britton. Stonehenge, © 8vo. 

Browne. York Minster, 2 vols, 


Roy. 


Parts ies 


4to, 


Buckinghamshire, Eccles,and Archeol., 
Topography ol. 
Buckler. Abbey Church of St. Alban’s. 


8vo. 1847. 
Builder, The. 1856. 
Bury. Wood-carving, Examples of. 


Cambridge Camden Society’s Transac- 
tions. 4to. 1843—5. 
Cambridgeshire, Eccles. and Archeol. 
Topography of. 
Carlyon. - Gothic Nomenclature. 
Cave. Antiquities of York. 
Christian, (E.). Account of Skelton 
Chureh, York. 
Christian Memorials. Fol. (Worcester 
Arch. Soc.) ‘ 
Church Plate, Ancient. Fol. (Parker.) 
Collie. Glasgow Cathedral, His. Acct. 
of. Fol: : 
Colling (J.K.). Art Foliage: Roy. 4to. 
Cottage Building, Notes on. 8vo. pam- 
phlet. (Northam. Arch. Soe.) 
Cottingham. Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, Westminster. Fol. 
Cottingham. Museum of Medizval 
Art, Catalogue of. 2 copies. 
Derick. Gothic Church Details. 
Designs for Churches and Chapels. 
Parti. Fol. (Parker). 1844. 
Dolman. Ancient Pulpits. 4to. 1842. 
Domestic Architecture in England, 
temp._Rd. I.—Kdw. II. 8vo. 1853. 
Dorchester Chureh, Oxford, Memoir 
of. 8vo. 1845. (Parker). 
Keclesiologist, The. Part 1. ; vit.-x111. 
1845—55, 


4to. 
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E. E. T. Society: Simmons’s ‘“ Lay 
Folk Mass Book.” 

Essex Architectural Society, Proceed- 
ings of. Vol. 1., Part 1. 

Exeter Dioc Arch. Soe., Transactions 
of. Vols. 1.—vi. 1842—64. 

Reports of ditto. 4to. 1142, 3, 5. 

Fawcett (J.). York City Churches. Fol. 

Fergusson (James). History of Archi- 
tecture, Vol. 1. 8vo. 1865. 

Fowler. Etchings of Stained Glass, 
&e., at Selby Abbey Church. 

Freeman (E. A.) Hist. of Architec- 
ture. 8vo. 1849. 

Freeman (E. A.), Essay on Window 
Tracery. 8vo. 1851. 

Freeman (F.) Remarks on Llandaff 
Cathedral. 8vo. 1850. 

Glass- Painting, Hints on, by an 
Amateur. 2 vols. 8vo. 1847. 
Glossary of Architecture. 3 vols. 8vo. 

1850. 

Gruner. Terra Cotta Architecture of 
North Italy. 

Halfpenny. Fragmenta Vetusta. 

Hasely, Great, Memoir of Church of, 
Oxford. 

Heraldry, Glossary of. 1847, 
(Parker. ) 

Jameson. History of our Lord. 2 vols. 

Jameson. History of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. 2 vols. 

Jameson (Mrs.). Legends of - the 
Madonna. 1867. 

Jones & Freeman. History and An- 
tiquities of St. David's Cathedral. 
Parts1.—iv. 4to. 1852. 

Kelke. Churchyard Manual. 12mo. 

Kirkstead, St. Leonard’s Church, Lin- 
colnshire, Description of. Fol. 

Knaresboro’ Church, Account of. 

Liverpool Archit. and Archeol. Society, 
Proceedings of. 1852. 

Lubke. Ecclesiastical Art in Germany. 
8vo. 1870. 

Man, Isle of, Orkneys, &c., Kcclesias- 
tical Notes on. 

Minton. Examples of Old English 
Encaustic Tiles. 4to. 

Northamptonshire, Churches of. 8vo. 
(Parker. ) 

Northamptonshire, Eccles.andArcheol. 
Topography of, (Parts 1.—-v. 8vo.) 

Oxford, Architectural Guide to neigh- 
bourhood of. (Parker. ) 

Oxfordshire, Eccles. and Archexol. 
Topography of. 

Paley. Baptismal Fonts. 8vo. 1844. 
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Paley. Gothic Mouldings. 8vo. 1845. 
2 copies. 

Papworth. Museums, Libraries, and 
Picture Galleries, 

Papworth. Ordinary of Arms. Royal 


8vo. 1874. 

Petit. Architectural Character. Fol, 
1845. 

Petit. Architectural Studies in France, 
Roy. 8vo. 

Petit. Principles of Gothic Architec- 
ture. 2 vols. 


Poole & Hugall. Deanery of Don- 
caster, MS. Notes on. 4to. 

Pooley. Old Crosses of Gloucester- 
shire. 4to. 

Pricket. Historical and Archeological 
Description of Priory Church of 
Bridlington. 

Purdie. Mural Decoration. Fol. 

Pugin (A. W.). Glossary of Ecclesias- 
tical Ornament and Costume. Roy- 
4to. 1846. 

Richmondshire, Guide to. 

Rickman, Styles of Architecture in 
England. 8vo. 1848 

Robinson. Priory and Peculiar of 
Snaith. 

Ruskin. Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting. 

Ruskin. Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
Roy. 8vo. 

Scarborough, Tiley, &c., Account 
Churches of. 12mo. 

Scotland, Arch. Institute of. Transac- 
tions. Vols. I.—III. 

Scott (G. G.). Plea for faithful Res- 


of 


toration of Churches. 8vo. 1850. 
Scott (G.G.). Gleanings’from West- 
minster Abbey. 8vo. 1863. 


Sharp (Archbishop). Coronation Ser- 
mon (Q. Anne). 

Sharp (RK. H.) Papers on Churches of 
Bolton-Percy and St. Peter’s, Barton- 
on-Humber.  4to. 

Sharp (Edmund). Mouldings of the 
Six Periods of Architecture. 4to. 38 
Parts, 1.—111. 1871. 

Sharp (E.). Architectural Paralells, 
2 vols. and Supplement. Royal Fol. 

Sharp (E.). Decorated Window Tra- 


cery. 1849. ; 
Sharp (E.). | Seven Periods of Archi- 
tecture. 8vo. 1851. 


Shaw (Henry). Dresses and Decora- 
tions of the Middle Ages. Imp. 8vo., 
2 vols. 1858. 
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Slymbridge, Gloucestershire, Notes on 
the Church of St. John at. 8vo. 
(Parker. ) 

Stainboro’ and Rockeley, Account of. 
12mo. 

Storer. King’sColl. Chapel,Cambridge. 
Fol. 

Street. Brick and Marble Architecture. 

Street (E. G.). Gothic Architecture in 
Spain. 8vo. 1865. 

Suffolk Institute of Archeology. 

Surtees Society’s Publications :— 

3. The Townley Mysteries. 

5. Sane. Dunelm et Beverlac. 

6. The Priory of Finchal. 

7. Colologi Vet.Librorum. Dunelm. 

. The Rites of Durham. 

. Hutton’s Correspondence 

. Durham Household Book. 

21. Depositions and Eccles. Proceed- 

ings 

. Latin Hymns of the Anglo Sax. 

Church. 

. Egbert’s Pontifical. 

. Best’s Farming Book. 

. Fabric Rolls of York Minster. 

. The Guild of Corpus Christi, York. 

. The York Missal. Vol. 1. 

. The Whitby Cartulary. 

. The York Pontifical. 1178. 

. Life of Mrs. Thornton, 

. The York Manual, ec. 

64, The Ripon Chapter Acts. 

Tayior(R. V.).- Leeds Churches. “Volt. 
1875. 

The Condition and Prospects of Archi- 
tectural Art. Pamph. 8vo. 1860. 

The World’s Debt to Art. Pamph. 

' 8vo. 1863. 

Thoresby. The Churches of Leeds. 

‘«Tracts”’ on Ecclesiology. 8 vols. 

Turner (Hudson). Domestic Architec- 
ture in England, from the Conquest 
to end of 13th century. 8vo. 1850. 
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Tyroms (W.R.). Art of Iluminating. 
8vo. 2 

Viollet-le-Duc. Dictionnaire Raiaonne 
de l’Architecture, 10 vols. 8vo. 

Viollet-le-Duc. Dictionnaire du Mob- 
ilier Francais. 6 vols. 8vo. 1873. 

Walbran (R.). Antiquities of Gunford. 
8vo. 

Wallcot. Convents and Conventual 
Arrangements. 8 vols. 

Wallen (W.). Hist. of Round Church, 
Little Maplestead, Essex. 8vo. 

Warwick, The Churches of Deanery of. 
Vol. 1. (Worces. Archeol. Soc.) 

Warwickshire, The Churches of, Parts 
vil.—x. (Parker.) 

Webb. Continental Ecclesiology. 8vo. 
1848. 

West. (Bishop). Putney Church, 
Surrey, Account of. Fol. 

Wild. Lincoln Cathedral. Fol. 1819. 

Willis (Prof.). Holy Sepulchre. 8vo. 
1849. 

Willis (Prof.). Architectural History 
of Canterbury Cath. 1845. 

Winston. Introduction to the Study of 


Stained Glass. 8vo. pamph. 1849. 
Winston. Memoirs illustrative of the 
Art ot Glass Painting. 8vo, 1855. 


(Murray. ) 

Woodstock, Oxford, Guide to Deanery 
of. (Parker.) 

Wymeswold, Leicestershire. Account 
of St. Mary’s Church at. Fol. 1846. 

Yorkshire Architectural Society, Re- 
ports and Papers, with Index. 8 vols. 
1850—66. ' 

Yorkshire, Churches of. Parts 1.—xv. 
(Parker. ) 

Yorkshire, Monastic Ruins of. Partst., 
IIl., VII., vit. Roy. Fol. (Sunter.) 

Yorkshire Archeological and Topo- 
graphical Journal. Vols. 1., 1. 


THE REpoRT. 


Tux Committee have pleasure in laying the Thirty-seventh Report of the 


Society before them. 


The failure of Swann, Clough, and Co. with whom 


the banking account 


was kept, deprived the Society of the accumulated savings of former years. 
The account has been transferred to the York Union Bank. 


The state of Skirlaugh Church, and its proposed repairs, excited much 


interest within the Society, and elsewhere. 


Our Member, Mr. C. H. Fowler, 


went to Skirlaugh and examined the church, and drew up and presented ‘an 
admirable Report to the Society. All the endeavours that were made did not 


a 
‘ 
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prevent the work going on. 
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Mr. Fowler has promised to throw the Report 


into the form of a Paper for printing in the Volume of the Proceedings of the 


Associated Societies. 


On the 25th of June, the Members of the Society made an excursion to 


Raby Castle, in Durham. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Scaif, the Castle was 


thrown open, and they were conducted through the rooms, including the great 


hall and kitchen. 


They also visited Staindrop Church, which the Rey. Mr. 


Lipscombe kindly explained, and where are some beautiful monuments to the 


Nevilles. 


The company afterwards went on to Barnard Castle, where, having 


partaken of luncheon, they inspected the ruins of the Castle. 


ABSTRACT OF TREASURER’S ACCOUNTS 
For the Year ending December, 1879. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE, 
25) Eh Gl 63 Gs Gk 
Balancein Treasurer’s hands, GT beretesneacesacssessesss4) agsee be OO 
Janel 1878 Seseceseces 2S LoL) Mri Pickering, Printing, 
First Dividend of 8s. in the Postage of Keports, &e.... 3 6 9 
pound on *£192 14s, 4d. James Williamson, Printing 
from Trustee of Messrs. TSVOSHIS) n.o065 qpocoenincee ye 31 8 0 
Swann, Clough, & Co. ... 77 1 9 | Mr. Lekeux, Engraving two 
Second Dividend of 2s. in Seals and Printing Copies 138 7 0 
the pound .................. 19 5 5 {Subscription to Surtees 
Annual Subscriptions :— SOCIELY ...0 <0-seesosrerseeses jl akg) 
MoclS 79s sant 32 10 0 Secretary’s Account ;— 
greats pico GO, 0150 Stamps, &e.... 0 14 
For 1880 ...... 010 0 Expenses of Ex- 
425 OF 0 CUTSION ....0- HOO 
WDOMatLON nc ences Peotoeeaatesee | On bOnO) ——— 5 14 10 
Sale of Reports ........ tase 0 015 0 | Treasurer’s Account :— 
Interest at Bank ........006. Lio) <4 Collector’s 
Poundage 016 0 
Stamps ......... 010 8 
i th ae) 
Balance in Bank, 
Jan. 1, 1880... 84 7 6 
Due toTreasurer. 017 5 
——— 8310 1 
£144 14 4 £144 14 4 
* Messrs. Swann, Clough, & Co.’s 
Account, 
Balance in Bank, Jan. 1, 
UST ASE Sonos Stocconenane osstee 183 6 4 
Subscriptions for 1179 ...... 713 0 
Interest allowed......105 sere il nea 
£192 14 4 


Examined and found correct, 
April 9th, 1880, 
G, W. GUEST, AvpirTor, 
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1. That the Society be called TuE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE 
ARCHDEACONRIES OF NORTHAMPTON 
AND OAKHAM. 

2. That the objects of the Society 
be to promote the study of Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture, Antiquities, and 
Design, and the restoration of muti- 
lated Architectural Remains within 
the Archdeaconries ; and to’ furnish 
suggestions, so far as may be within its 
province, for improving the character 
of Ecclesiastical Edifices hereafter to 
be erected. 

3. That the Society be composed of a 
President,Patrons,and Vice-Presidents, 
and of ordinary Members, to consist of 
Clergymen and Lay Members of the 
Church. 

4, That Members of the Society be 
privileged to propose new Members, 
either by letter or personally, at the 
Committee Meeting ; and that Honor- 
ary Members be elected only on the 
nomination of the Committee. 


5. That Rural Deans within the 
Archdeaconries be ex officio Members 
of the Committee, ou their signifying 
an intention to become Members of 
the Society. 

6. That each Member shall pay an 
Annual Subscription of Ten Shillings, 
to be due on the first day of January 
in each year. 

7. That any Member may compound 
for all future Subscriptions by one 
payment of £10. ~ 

8. That the affairs of the Society 
be conducted by a Committee, com- 
posed of the President, Patrons, Vice- 
Presidents, Rural Deans, and eighteen 
ordinary Members (of whom five shall 
be a quorum), who shall be elected at 
the Annual Meeting, and of whom six 
at least shall have been Members of 
the Committee of the preceding year. 

9. That the Committee have power 
to add to their numbers, and to elect 
out of their body the requisite number 
of Secretaries, 
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10. That the Members of the Com- 
mittee in any neighbourhood may 
associate other Members of the Society 
with themselves, and form Committees 
for local purposes in communication 
with the Central Committee. 

11. That the Public Meetings of the 
Society be holden in the spring and 
autumn of each year, at such times 
and places as shall have been appointed 
at the Autumnal Meeting of the pre- 
ceding year, 

12. That the Committee meet at the 
times and places which they may them- 
selves appoint, and that their Meetings 
be open to the Members of the Society 
and their friends, after the despatch 
of routine business. 

13. That the Secretaries be em- 
powered, on any urgent occasion, with 
the sanction of the President, to calla 
Special Meeting of the Society. 

14, That Donations of Architectural 
Books, Plans, &c., be received ; that 
the Committee be empowered to make 
purchases and procure casts and draw- 
ings, which shall be under the charge 
of the Librarian, at the Society’s Room, 
Gold-street, Northampton. 

15. That when the Committee shall 
consider any Paper worthy of being 
printed at the expense of the Society, 
they shall request the author to 
furnish a copy, and shall decide upon 
the number of copies to be printed, 
provided always that the number be 
sufficient to supply each member with 
one copy, and the author and Secre- 
taries with twenty-five copies each. 
All other questions relating to publish- 
ing plans and papers, and illustrating 
them with engravings, shall be decided 
by the Committee. 


The following Resolution has 
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16. That the Central Committee be 
empowered to provide, at the Society’s 
expense, Working Plans for any Mem- 
ber who may request them, for repairing 
any Church in this Archdeaconry with 
which he is connected, provided that 
the expense so incurred by the Society 
in any one year shall not exceed one- 
third of the funds ; and that no such 
grant shall be made unless the majority 
shall consist of six Members. 

17. That the Central Committee 
shall every year publish for circulation 
among the Members, Transactions, to 
contain descriptions and papers con- 
nected with the objects of the Society ; 
and that the illustrations to be given 
in such Transactions, shall, for the 
present, depend on the voluntary 
donations which may be given to the 
Society for that purpose. 

18, That on application being made 
to any Member of the Committee, or 
to the Committee collectively, for the 
advice of the Society in the restoration 
of any Church, a Sub-Committee be 
appointed (of which the Incumbent or 
Resident Minister be a Member) to visit 
the Church, and submit a Report in 
writing to the General Committee. 

19. hat all Plans for the building, 
enlargement, orrestoration of Churches, 
Schools, &c., sent for the inspection of 
the Committee, be placed in the hands 
of one of the Secretaries of the Society, 
at least one week before the Committee 
Meeting, for the Secretary to prepare 
a Special Report thereon. 

20. That no sum exceeding Thirty 
Shillings be voted towards the objects 
of the Society, without notice being 
given at a previousCommittee Meeting ; 
such notice also to be inserted in the 
circular calling the meeting at which 
the sum will be proposed. 


been added :— 


“That in future the Meetings of the General Committee be held at 
“Twelve, instead of Two o’clock p.m., on the second Monday of February, 


‘and of every alternate month.” 


VO. &V., PT. I. 
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Tur Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the Society’s Room, on 
Monday, December 8, 1879, under the presidency of the Very Rev. Lord 
Alwyne Compton, Dean of Worcester. The Meeting was largely attended, 
and the following Report of the Committee was read and adopted :— 

In reviewing the Society’s work during the past year, your Committee 
have to report that a smaller number of restorations of churches has come 
within their notice than has been usual within the same period. This has 
arisen partly from a cause previously noticed, that the more churches are 
repaired the fewer remain in a dilapidated condition, and partly, without doubt, 
for financial reasons, the depression in trade generally and in agriculture 
especially, affecting to a very great degree the amount of money expended on 
any works but those of absolute necessity. And where it be not possible to do 
work well, it is best to postpone it for a time, unless there be a probability of 
damage accruing from delay. 

Before, however, bringing to your notice such plans of churches as have 
been submitted to their criticism, your Committee would offer a few remarks 
on the working of the Society. For many years past, your Committee has 
sat under the able presidency of Lord Alwyne Compton. Inheriting a love 
for architectural beauty and for archveological lore, he has given readily to the 
service of our Society the extended knowledge of these subjects which study 
has acquired. Adding to a most refined and cultivated taste, a large and 
accurate acquaintance both with the broad principles and the most minute 
details of the different periods of ecclesiastical architecture, he brought to the 
examination of all designs, which were from time to time submitted to your 
Committee, the advantages of a wide experience and a matured judgment. 
For while he fully appreciated and eulogized the excellencies of such designs, 
his keen discernment at once detected the points which might be defective in 
taste, or incongruous in style. Neither did his zeal come behind his knowledge, 
for while he was rarely absent from our meetings, he was ready at any 
inconvenience to visit those churches, in whatever part of the county they 
might lie, in the restoration of which the Society’s advice might be asked. 
Of late years too, his office as Archdeacon has given additional weight to 
the recommendation of the Committee, especially in such matters as the 
arrangement and dimensions of church. seats. While then this Committee 
would gladly express for the whole Society its ‘‘God speed” to him in his 
new office, and while it rejoices that the beautiful Cathedral of Worcester will 
have so careful, so loving, so reverent a guardian, it cannot but be aware of 
the great loss which the Society incurs in being deprived of his services as its 
acting President, and as the constant adviser of its Committees. Your 
Committee would refer to one good work which Lord Alwyne Compton 
inaugurated in the past year, namely the obtaining a permanent record of the 
present state, architecturally, of all the churches within the Archdeaconry. 
The Committee would propose to this General Meeting to place Lord Alwyne 
Compton’s name among the Society’s patrons, and to enrol him at the same 
time among its honorary members. Your Committee has also lost other of its 
members by removal within the last few years ; and those who have served on 
it for the longest period, feel that they would gladly welcome the infusion of 
some younger members, both of Laity and Clergy, into its body. There can 
be no question that the study of ancient architecture is far less common 
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among the younger clergy than was the case thirty years ago, and that 
restorations, unless they fall into the hands of an experienced architect or 
have been approved by some architectural society like our own, do sometimes 
through the fault of the Clergy, fully deserve the charge of being destructive, 
rather then conservative. Your Committee have remarked before, and they 
would say again, that the Clergy should all have a sufficient knowledge of 
architecture, not only to appreciate its beauties, but to be able, as far as they 
can, to be skilled guardians of the churches in which they serve. The work 
of Societies like our own, falls too much into the hands of those who have 
grown grey in the service, to the disadvantage perhaps of the work done ; for 
the more carefully any points of taste or of arrangement are discussed, and 
from different points of view, such as new minds may suggest to older ones ; 
the more probable it is that aright judgment be arrived at. If, too, an acting 
Secretary could be found, residing in or near Northampton, it would obviate 
an inconvenience of which the present Secretary frequently has complained, 
his distance from the ordinary place of meeting. 

Though the Committee would therefore recommend the appointment of a 
few additional members to their own body, they have no reason to think that 
the general interest in the Society diminishes, for while some few members 
have withdrawn on account of removal from the neighbourhood, or from 
other causes, the new members fully equal the withdrawals. 

The Committee have great pleasure in reporting that the restoration of 
the roof of S. Sepulchre’s Church in this town has been at length completed ; 
and though itis believed that there is still some exsisting debt, it is very 
trifling compared with the liabilities which for along series of years hung over 
the Committee. The chancel which was enlarged some years since, has now 
been consecrated ; while, asin generally known, portions of the restoration 
have been associated with the names of the Marquess of Northampton and of 
Mr. James, both of whom were zealous supporters of the work. The Minutes 
of the Committee contain full notes on the several designs which have come 
before them at their several meetings. It will be sufficient here to say, that 
the Committee have examined and reported on plans by Mr. Law for reseating 
and repairing the Church of Cold Higham, retaining the Potcote Chapel un- 
changed : on altered plans by Mr. Albert Hartshorne for restoring Cottingham : 
ona design by Mr. Milnes Townsend for restoring Aston-le- Valls: on proposed 
new chancel seats of good design at Burton Latimer, by Mr. Carpenter: and 
on the plans for restoring Lutton Church, near Oundle, by Mr. Sykes. A 
work of larger extent is that of /rthlingborough, which is to be thoroughly re- 
seated in oak, to have its nave and aisle roofs repaired, and to undergo some 
other lesser restorations. When the plans were brought before the Committee, 
they thought it desirable that a Sub-Committee should be appointed to visit 
the church and examine the plans on the spot, and they strongly recommended 
that the old form of seat, and some of the seats themselves should be retained ; 
that the old timbers of the roof should, as far as possible, be re-used, and that the 
new beams should follow the pattern of the old ones. The present form of aisle- 
roof, especially in the south aisle, is of very good character. They thought that 
the seats in the transepts should face east, like those in the nave, and that they 
should have upright backs. It is believed that sufficient money has been 
raised or promised to complete these works, and they are already in hand. 
Independently of the visit of the Sub-Committee Sir Henry Dryden also paid 
a visit to Irthlingborough, with the especial object of examining the tower, 
which scems to be in a most dangerous condition, and for the restoration of 
which the inhabitants of Irthlingborough may fairly ask the help of their 
neighbours. Sir H. Dryden drew up a report on the Church generally, but 
especially on the tower, which may interest this Meeting. It is as follows :— 
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‘A very important matter which has not been settled, is the repair of 
the tower. It is admitted on all hands that it is not in a safe state, and there 
is evidence that it has given way in various places within five or six years. 
It has been proposed by some to take the whole down. If this was necessary, 
it would be much to be lamented ; but I do not think it is necessary. Most 
of those who have argued on the subject have looked at the outside of the 
tower from the ground, and have not gone into the cause of the cracks and 
sinkings. Freeman, who wrote the account of the church in the Volume of 
Churches, quite misunderstood the upper part. 

“A collegiate establishment was formed here in 1388. The tower proper 
has on it an octagonal structure, and this has been divided into three stories, 
and used for secular purposes. This secular use did not necessarily begin at 
the establishment of the college. The octagon has been, and is the cause of 
the mischief. Probably it is much subsequent to the tower proper, but long 
after its formation a thick casing was inserted, in which fire-places were formed, 
which blocked several of the original windows, and which half blocked others. 
This casing is carried as to its four main sides on the tower wall, but as to its 
four diagonal sides, it is carried on squinches. It is possible that these squinches 
were made with the idea of a spire, but I think not. At all events, this 
octagon, chiefly from this weighty insertion, has exerted a Jateral, as well as 
great vertical pressure on the tower proper, which, from its masonry, it was 
not fit to bear. The exterior appearance of the octagon was much injured by 
the insertion of this domestic casing, as it blocked many windows. 

““The whole structure might stand many years without any repair; but I 
should not like to trust to that chance. When it gave way, it would probably 
not all fall together. I think any repair to the lower part would be waste 
of money, unless the octagon was made secure ; and moreover, I do not think 
it could be safely done. As an antique, I should be sorry that any part of it 
should be altered, but should be more sorry that the whole, or any part, should 
fall. If anything is done soon, I suggest that accurate drawings be taken of 
the whole tower (so accwrate that it could be re-constrycted,) than that the 
whole casing of the octagon be taken away, and the octagon be put back to 
the state previous to the domestic casing—that fine glass or slate louvres be 
inserted in the windows, so as to break the wind, without presenting a solid 
surface to act against—that a strong band of iron be put round the base of the 
octagon, and such repairs as shall then appear advisable be done to the lower 
part of the tower. 

“T have not made any measurements in the octagon, but, I think, the 
original waillis about 1 ft. 6 in. or] ft. 8in, and the casing about 2 ft. 6 in. thick. 
Wooden wedges have been driven into various places in the octagon, or many 
portions would have fallen, and some have fallen. 

“Tf what I suggest be carried out, I should put two or three iron rods 
throngh the octagon, at-different levels, with exterior cast-iron plates and a 
floor about half way up it. The octagon from the exterior would be much 
improved in appearance ; but, as this domestic arrangement is so curious, if 
it can be retained, it ought to be. 

“T think the Architectural Society should assist in having the measured 
drawings of the tower and photographs of it made. 

“‘Supposing that the Architect thinks my plan worth consideration, it would 
be advisable to have the opinion of some one who has had experience of old 
buildings and their repair—for instance, Mr. Irvine, who is now at Lichfield. 
I think he would be a specially good man to inspect it. 


* June, 1879.” “HH. DRYDEN.” 


* 
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A Sub-Commitee was also appointed to visit the Church of Lutton, where 
they had the pleasure of meeting the Architect of the proposed works, who 
fully agreed with the recommendations of the Committee, and is making 
preparations, it is believed, to carry out the works. 

On finding at the end of last year, that the North Western Railway 
Company were preparing to excavate the site of Northampton Castle for the 
purposes of their new station, a special meeting was-called to consider what 
steps should be taken to observe, and keep a record of, any discoveries that 
might be made, and a Sub-Committee was appointed to watch and note the 
works, when in progress ; this Society guaranteeing the expenditure of £50 in 
making such plans as may be desirable. As this Sub-Committee will present 
a report to-day, no further notice of the Castle works is needful here. 

The Summer Meeting was held at Stamford, on the 28th and 29th of May, 
in conjunction with the Lincoln and Leicester Societies, under the presidency 
of the Bishop of Lincoln. The morning of the first day was spent in 
examining the churches and other antiquities of the town, including S. 
Leonard’s Priory ; in the exsisting north arcade of this building the gradual 
change from pure Norman _in the easternmost portion, to Early English detail 
though still with circular arches, in the fine western facade is shewn in a 
very interesting manner. After a most hospitable reception of the Societies at 
luncheon by the Mayor and Corporatien of Stamford, the excursionists 
separated into two parties, one visiting some of the neighbouring churches, 
and the other, the house and park of Burghley. The second day’s excursion 
comprised the Churches of Ketton, North Luffenham, Edithweston, and Exton, 
and the remains of the fine Elizabethan mansion in Exton Park, destroyed by 
fire in the early part of this century ; the old hall still retaining its hammer- 
beam roof, and many a fine window and chimney, which prompted the wish 
that the old house had been restored, instead of a new one having been built. 
Here the members of the three Societies were entertained by the Earl of 
Gainsborough, fully an hundred visitors partaking of his kind hospitality. 
The home journey was by another route, which enabled the members to visit 
the Churches of Hmpingham and Tickencote, the latter remarkable for its 
noble chancel-arch of the Norman period, an arch of 5 orders, highly enriched ; 
its groined Norman chancel, and its nave of Norman detail, though rebuilt 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century by Mrs. Wingfield, a lady far 
advanced beyond her age in her architectural taste. The compiler of the hand- 
book of Northampton and Rutland remarks on Mrs. Wingfield’s work—‘‘ The 
Norman chancel and arch were carefully preserved and the work was designed 
in imitation. Of this it must be said that it is so good as almost to deceive 
the practised archeologist. The ancient designs have been carefully copied, 
and now that time has softened the modern masonry, the whole church has 
assumed a harmony which is very striking. As a work of the eighteenth 
century this re-building seems almost without parallel.” A more detailed 
account of the summer excursion will, it is believed, appear in the Report of 
the Lincoln Society. It is generally known that of late years the Dean and 
Chapter of Peterborough have spent very considerable sums in strengthening 
the northern walls of the Cathedral, which had given way from the insufficient 
foundation. Some thousands of pounds have been spent in under-pinning 
these walls, which were found to rest on small rubble over-lying peat. Some 
far greater works are, your Committee believe, in contemplation, and it is 
hoped that an appeal to the Diocese, when made, will call forth from all classes 
a similar liberality to that which has been shewn in other Dioceses ; not to 
the hindrance, it is hoped, of lesser works ; (for it is rare to find an instance in 
which the work of restoration once commenced in a seemly and preservative 
manner, does not gradually create a demand for some further work,) but to the 
effectual restoration of all that is defective in the noble Church of Peterborough. 
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The Treasurer presented the following Report :— 


é TREASURER’S ROPORT. 
For the Year ending September 30th, 1879. 
RECEIPIS. PAYMENTS, 
Pease iol BeBe a 
Cash Balance, Sept. 30th, Secretary and Treasurer :— 
USTGis: tes caste dee cere Se 118 17 6 Postage and Printing... 415 4 
Subscriptions and Arrears... 82 10 0 Advertisements, and joint 
Interest on Deposit Account 7 10 0 expenses for the Stam- 
—— ford Meeting ......s..:.- 519 5 
208 17 6] Williamson, for share of 
Deduct Payments ......... 79 15. 8 Association Volume ...... 28: al dian: 
——— | Wright, Rent of Society’s 
Belance in hand......... £129 1 10 Room, Insurance, Attend- 
ance, and Postage of 
Reports: Kaginnssyesceumennsan AA LO SL 
North, Donation of Plates 
to Bells of Northants ... 10 0 0 
Birdsall, Bookbinding ...... 2). d»+6 
Rooks bought »..5 . sss.c.0es 13.5 0 
Deposit Account............ £2507, 05 0 £19, 1OuaS 


ea 


HENRY WARD, Treasurer. 


The Treasurer’s report was considered very satisfactory.. 


The Officers of the Society were re-elected with the addition of five names 
to the Committee, and the substitution of the name of Rev. F. B. Newman, 
as one of the Hon. Secs., fur that of Rev. M. Gregory, who has left the 
neighbourhood. ’ 


The Very Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton was elected an Honorary Member 
of the Society, and his name added to the list of Patrons ; and the Society’s 
best thanks-were tendered to him for his long and efficient services in carrying 
out the Society's work. 


Mr. R. G. Scriven read the report of the Committee appointed to watch 
the excavations of the London and North Western Company on the site of 
Northampton Castle, and Mr. Law read a Paper on the discoveries which have 
been made, illustrated by drawings and photographs. A memorial from the 
Committee had been presented to the Directors of the Railway Company, 
asking them to retain, if possible, in sitw, the postern gate and the adjoining 
castle wall, and Mr. Scriven reported that an answer had been received to the 
memorial, stating that these buildings interfered with their necessary works, 
but that the Company would take down, and rebuild the gateway, stone by 
stone. 


Mr. Baker then read a report of the excavations made by the Roman 
Exploration Committee on the site of the Roman Camp at Ivchester. 


A Paper of Notes on Northamptonshire Families connected with Great 
Harrowden, by 8. SHarp, Esq., was then read. The best thanks of the 
Meeting were given to Mr. Baker, Mr. Law, Mr. Scriven, and Mr. Sharp, for 
their several Papers and Reports. 
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Tae place chosen for this year’s Excursion, which took place on Tuesday, 
July 15th, was Leicester, and the Members who formed the party had the 
good fortune to enlist the assistance of Mr. A. H. Paget, a member of the 
local Society, under whose guidance, upon their arrival at 11 a.m., they 
proceeded to visit the following objects, the principal features of which, and 
the leading historical facts connected with each, were ably pointed out :— 
The remains of the Newarke, which is the distinctive name given to the new 
work added to the Castle by Henry, Earl of Lancaster ; the breaches made in 
it by the Royalist attack at the siege of the town in 1645 are still to be traced. 
Trinity Hospital, founded in 1300 by Henry, Earl of Leicester, for poor infirm 
men. The chapel contains an alabaster tomb or effigy, supposed to be that of 
Mary de Bohun, first wife of Henry IV. In the kitchen stands an ancient 
cauldron or porridge pot of formidable dimensions. The original front of the 
house being dilapidated was removed, and the present unsightly frontage made 
by blank walls built up within the arcade of the central hall in the reign of 
George III. The Castle has a romantic history, extending from its foundation 
in Saxon days through many centuries, and connected with many great and 
memorable events ; but the chief portion still standing includes the great 
hall—78 ft. by 51 ft.—now partitioned and used as assize courts, and the early 
dungeon. The Church of St. Mary in the Castle would alone have repaid 
the exertions of the Jay, and, indeed, would, if minutely examined, have 
occupied the larger part of it. The story of its successive changes, as indicated 
by the various styles and and the present relative position of many portions 
clearly belonging to different eras, was patiently traced out from the first 
Norman period to the recent costly restoration under Sir Gilbert Scott, by 
Mr. Paget and the Vicar, Canon Broughton. The next church on the route, 
scarcely less interesting, was St. Nicholas, bearing ample external evidence of 
having been (like St. Alban’s Abbey Church) largely indebted in its construc- 
tion to Roman remains found in its immediate neighbourhood. ‘ 
Here, also, the Incumbent, the Rev. T. W. Owen, assisted in extracting 
the history of the structure from the Saxon or Karly Norman clerestory 
windows lately brought to light in the process of restoration (similar to those 
‘found in Turvey Church), and the various Norman features still remaining in 
the tower (where some herring-bone work may be also seen), and in the north 
side of the nave from which the aisle has disappeared ; the old wall, never- 
theless, is retained with its arches and other openings filled up. In close 
proximity to the churchyard stands the famous ‘‘ Jewry wall,” one of the most 
remarkable specimens of Roman architecture now to be seen in this country. 
On the east or exposed side, it is pierced by a series of four massive arches, 
with a central niche or recess of brickwork turned in a mass of rubble, banded 
at intervals by courses of quarry tiles. These arches are respectively 11, 12, 
13, and 14 feet high (the soil below the present level of the street having been 
excavated to their base) and 14, 6, and 11 feet broad. From the relative 
position of other Roman buildings, traces of which have been from time to 
time discovered, it is evident that this wall formed some part of a cluster of 
edifices extending from this spot towards the river, and forming a portion of 
the town of Ratw or Roman Leicester. The afternoon was devoted to the 
inspection of the noble Church of St. Martin, the history of which has been 
elaborately written by Mr. T. North, one of the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Leicestershire Society. A wooden porch, with groined roof, is the most 
curious appendage of this church. Other objects of interest examined were 
the Guildhall,the Town Library, the Mayor’s Parlour, the Church of All Saints, 
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of which it is said by the Rev. G. A. Poole, in his Papers on the Churches of 
Leicester, 1854, ‘‘that it would afford more hints than all the rest for a town 
church of moderate pretensions ;” St. Margaret's, in which the Vicar, Rev. L. 
Clayton, appears to take a deep interest : it contains the tombs of Penny, Abbot 
of Leicester, and of Newcombe, tle early bell founder, and its tower holds the 
finest peal of ten bells in the kingdom. And lastly, an hour was profitably 
spent in a far too cursory glance at the rich and well arranged treasures of the 
museum, which forms in truth, one of the greatest attractions, in town to the 
student of archeology. 

At the Monthly Meeting held on Sept. 11th, Mr. E. Ransom in the Chair, 
Canon Haddock, one of the Hon. Secretaries, gave the following report from 
personal inspection of a recent discovery made at Sandy, which was kindly 
brought to his notice by Mr. Leeds Smith :—In excavating for sand on 
<¢ Tower-hill,”’ west of the Great Northern Railway, near Sandy Station, two 
leaden coffins were found side by side, at a depth of from three to four feet 
below the surface—one measuring about six feet and the other five feet six 
inches in length, and each about 14 inches wide. Both were similarily formed, 
namely, by folding a sheet of lead into a cist to receive the body, the corners 
being bent together and the whole apparently strengthened and kept in shape 
by an outer covering, or strong frame of wood, fastened at the corners and 
sides by large iron nails or spikes, which were found lying at these points 
much encrusted with rust. The lid in each instance consisted of a second sheet 
of iead large enough to overlap the other without any soldering. Upon the 
decay of the wood the weight of the earth above had crushed the lids out of 
shape. The lead, which was about a quarter of an inch thick, showed no 
pattern or ornamentation, as in some similar examples discovered elsewhere ; 
nor were any coins found in or near the coffins: but the resemblance of the 
coffins to others disinterred from time to time near well-known Roman stations 
and fragments of pottery found close at hand of the same form and material as 
the numerons Anglo-Roman vessels which have been for many years past 
turned up around this spot, clearly indicate the interments to belong to this 
period. In the first coffin the skull was in pieces and the bones broken and in 
confusion, no doubt from the depression of the lid by the superincumbent 
weight ; in the second the skeleton was complete and undisturbed, but much 
wasted, and the air was rapidly hastening its decay : both appeared to be the 
remains of young persons. About 20 feet to the north of these coffins the 
sand-diggers had just uncovered the legs of a third body lying parallel to the’ 
others, but without a coffin ; a stone, apparently hewn, about 10 inches square, 
having been sét up at the feet. The position of these bodies, due east and 
west, might seem to indicate Christian burial. In the course of the digging 
last year, about 50 feet east of this spot, the same workmen came upon no less 
than twenty-six skulls lying in one row, but no signs of coffins. It may be 
reasonably inferred that this was the burial-place of the station. Specimens 
of the nails and of the pottery were exhibited. 

In the genial sunshine of Tuesday, Sept. 16th, a very successful excursion 
was made into Northamptonshire. Journeying from Bedford to Wellingborough 
by train the party drove thence to Chester House, close to the now well-known 
Roman camp near Irchester, where they were met by the Rev. R. S: Baker. 
Rector of Hargrave, who, five years since, before the Northamptonshire Society 
read an elaborate description of the vessels and coffins found the previous year 
by the ironstone-digyers in the cemetery outside the camp ; and who last year 
took a prominent part in conducting the diggings made under the auspices of 
that Society around and on a portion of the camp, the results of which he now 
explained to the company by the aid of a plan, exhibiting at the same time a 
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large collection of building stones, some of them apparently portions of a 
temple, sculptured figures, an upper and lower millstone, and other relics of 
this ancient and military occupation, which are for the present kept in an out- 
house of the farm. Having next pointed out from a vantage ground the 
bearings of the camp, the Chester river (diverted from the Nene to supply the 
station), the fish-ponds, and the site of the cemetery, Mr. Baker conducted 
the party to the Shepherd’s Cottage, where is preserved a considerable heap of 
broken pottery from the diggings, and afterwards to one of the massive stone 
coffins described and figured in his Paper (Reports, &c., of the Associated Societies 
for 1875), with its huge lid and iron cramps, and showed some excellent 
examples of the numberless coins which have been yielded from time to time 
by the camp and cemetery. Canon Haddock having on behalf of the excur- 
sionists acknowledged Mr. Baker's great kindness and the valuable information 
he had given, the road was again taken for Irchester Church. Here the Vicar, 
the Rey. J. Monk, who had joined at the camp, led the way to the interior, 
and proceeded to read a paper embracing the history and leading features of 
the fabric. In the walk round he called attention to the remains of a fine 
priest’s doorway lately discovered beneath a monument on the north wall of 
the chancel, the erection of which apparently accounts for its having been 
blocked up. Portions of the rood-screen have also been recently found hidden 
behind the sides of hideous square pews, several of which still disfigure the 
nave and form a striking contrast with the excellent original open seats. The 
Vicar incidentally mentioned that the quarter chimes, which sounded during 
the visit, were the work of a labourer in the village. Next on the list was the 
much-admired Church of Rushden, upon which the Vicar, the Rev. J. F. Barker, 
made some appreciative remarks, inviting attention to the restcration being 
carried on under the direction of Mr. Gordon Hills, of London. The graceful 
embellishment and the unusual richness of detail characterizing this church, 
not only in the lofty tower and tapering spire, but in every part of the build- 
ing, justly taking it out of the category even of Northamptonshire churches. 
Whether the curious ‘‘straining arch” which spans the nave and has now for 
safety’s sake been repeated within the tower arch, really adds to the general 
effect or detracts from it, seems an open question. The organist was present, 
and during the inspection brought out the fine tones of his instrument, built 
by Mr. Trustam, of Bedford. Here also, the chimes for the new clock now in 
course of fitting up were much commended. After a hasty luncheon at the 
Green Dragon, Higham Ferrers, the Church and its adjuncts, the Grammar 
School, and Bede House were successively examined, the Rev. A. J. Foster, of 
Farndish, in the absence of the Vicar, acting as conductor. The towt ensemble 
of these buildings is very striking, and when the spectator connects them in 
thought with the history of the distinguished prelate whose name is so 
honourably associated with them he scarcely knows whether most to admire 
the exquisite taste and consummate skill displayed in the architecture, the 
munificence of the founder, or the affection thus exhibited towards his birthplace. 
The first Paper in the first volume of the ‘Collected Reports, &c.,” On the 
Chicheley Days of Higham Ferrers, will be read with increased interest by 
those who have visited the town; while the second will be found to stamp 
with peculiar value the remains of the fine tile pavement on the floor of the 
chancel in this remarkable church. The elegant spire fairly rivals that of 
Rushden. Space will not allow us to dwell upon either of the remaining 
churches, Irthlingborough and Finedon, which fully occupied the rest of the 
day. The Vicar of each courteously welcomed the party, who were greatly 
indebted to them for the assistance afforded them in their inspection, 
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THe Report 


For the Year ending 81st December, 1879, read at the Annual Wagiing held at 
Worcester, on 18th February, 1880. 


In presenting this their Twenty-fourth Report for the ye 
ember, 1879, your Committee have to record the sudden 


ar ending 31st Dec- 
death of one of the 


Vice-Presidents of the Society, the Very Rev. and Hon. G. M. Yorke, D.D. 


Dean of Worcester, who, ,thou 


gh he was unable to take any active part in the 


proceedings, always took interest in the work of the Society. Heh 
succeeded in the deanery by Lord Alwyne Compton, lite “tuba oe 
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Oakham, who has been elected a member, and has consented to become a 
Vice-President. The great interest and part which he has evinced in the 
proceedings of a kindred Society in Northamptonshire, and in more extensive 
architectural proceedings, encourage the hope that your Society may often have 
his assistance and co-operation. 

With deep regret your Committee have to record the death of the Rey. 
J. D. Collis, one of the earliest supporters of this Society, and a most ardent 
lover of medieval art. It was principally owing to his energy and zeal that the 
fine old Parish Church of Bromsgrove was so satisfactorily restored, and entirely 
owing to his timely aid and influence that the finest example Bromsgrove 
possessed of the half-timbered domestic architecture of the sixteenth century 
(the Hop Pole Inn) was not utterly demolished, but re-constructed and adapted 
to its present use. His sympathy, aid, and valuable advice was never wanting 
where good church work had to be done, and we must not omit to record the 
warm interest he took at the last meeting of our Society that he attended with 
regard to the restoration of Wixford Church, and how promptly he proferred 
his services as one of the Committee for its restoration. A guarantee, as some 
of our members then thought, who knew the energy of his character, for its 
being speedily and satisfactorily carried out ; for it was a well known trait in 
his character that whatsoever his hand found to do was done with all his might. 

Your Committee took the opportunity of holding the last Annual Meeting 
on the evening of 23rd January, 1879, at the Natural History Society’s Rooms, 
when, after the formal business had been transacted, Mr. Astron Wess read 
the interesting Paper (which has appeared in the 1878 volume) on S. Helen’s 
Church, which has been restored under his direction, and illustrated it by a 

number of drawings, plans, and photographs. Mr. Noaxr, who has since 
been elected to the office of Chief Magistrate of this city, then read a Paper 
on Fort Royal. The attendance of members was not large, but your Committee 
were pleased to see many ladies among the audience. 

In common with others of the Associated Societies, and at the instance 
of the defendant’s solicitor in the action for libel, Botterill v. Whytehead, 
your Committee, after due consideration, resolved to depute one of. their 
members, Mr. W. J. Hopkins, to attend at the Leeds Assizes, to give evidence 
at the trial, and Mr. Hopkins with the other architects invited, inspected the 
interesting church of Skirlaugh, near Hull, the subject of the action, and 
attended at the trial. Judgment was given for the Plaintiff with £50 damages, 
and this was confirmed on appeal to the Exchequer Division of the High Court 
of Justice, as reported in The Times of 15th December last. 

Your Committee have thought well to follow the example of the other 
Associated Societies, in having a Seal which may be engraved, used, and 
figured in the Annual Volume of Reports and Papers, and on other occasions 
when a Corporate Seal may be necessary. They have entrusted the design to 
Messrs. Wyon, adopting the figure of S. Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, who 
first established a Monastery in union with the Cathedral Church of S. Mary, 
which he entirely rebuilt. The Seal represents the Bishop in the act of 
blessing the stone which the builders had previously in vain attempted to 


move towards the new Cathedral, a small model of which is introduced at the 


other side of the Bishop, thus commemorating the building of the Cathedral, 


and the miraculous incident recorded in connection with it. 

The two Excursions last year were made on 18th June and 15th September 
respectively, to Warwick, and to Whitbourne and its Neighbourhood, and on 
both occasions the members were favoured with fine weather. / 

At Warwick, the members visited the historic Castle and S. Mary's 
Church, and by the kind permission of Lady Charles Bertie Perey, the 
picturesque house at Guy’s Cliff ; concluding their tour of inspection, after 
dinner at the Warwick Arms Hotel, with the Leicester Hospital. 
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Your Committee were led to make choice of Whitbourne for an Excursion 
by the kind invitation of the High Sheriff of Worcestershire, E. B. Evans, 
Esq. A large party left Worcester in open carriages, and halted first at the 
newly built church of S. John Baptist, at Suckley, where Mr. Hopkins, the 
architect of the church, read an account of the old structure, of which there is 
a description and drawing in the Volume for 1856, and after inspecting the 
building, some of the party ascended the belfry and tested the quality of the 
bells, which have been carefully re-hung. The present building, externally 
and internally, offers a striking contrast to the dark and damp structure upon 
the site of which it has been erected. At Whitbourne Church, which was 
next visited, the ancient font attracted interest, and its sculpture caused 
discussion. The party were received at Whitbourne Hall by Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans, and were very hospitably entertained at luncheon, and after visiting 
the conservatories and gardens, proceeded, some by carriages and others on foot, 
to the Manor House, at Brockhampton, which is, with the small ruined chapel 
adjoining, of very great interest. The low timbered house, and the timbered 
gate-house over the moat, which almost surrounds the house, the ancient 
hall, with a gallery at one end leading to the Lord’s room, could not fail to 
interest those members of your Society who had the privilege, by the per- 
mission of Mr. Barneby-Lutley, of seeing them. One of your Hon. Secretaries 
gave a brief account of the history of the house. 

The chapel is an unusually good example of one of those well-proportioned 
simple Early English specimens of Church Architecture of which every detail 
is chaste and correct. The ground plan is that of a simple parallelogram. 

Your Committee have voted a sum of £10, in each case, towards the 
restoration of the Churches of Besford and Wixford, on account of the special 
archeological interest which attaches to both those buildings ; and they have 
arranged with the Powys-Land Club and the Shropshire Archeological and 
Natural History Society for the exchange of their Annual transactions, and 
hope that a similar arrangement may be made with the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute (Archeological Section). 


S. HELEN’s, WORCESTER. 


The great improvement which has been effected here must be most striking 
to those who knew the former interior of the church, but the alterations were 
so well described by Mr. Webb in the Paper which is printed in the last volume, 
that it is unnecessary to recapitulate them. 

The church has been put in a sound state of structural repair internally ; 
however, much remains to be done as soon as the funds will allow. The work 
at present carried out consists of a new south wall and oak porch to south door, 
entirely new roofs to north and south aisles, which have been covered with lead ; 
repairs to uave roof, including re-boarding, felting, and tiling the whole ; the 
removal of the plaster ceiling, and panelling the portion over the chancel in 
oak ; removal of the western gallery and. high pews, and the opening of the 
tower to the church ; laying concrete over the whole floor and heating the 
building with hot water, forming new floors and advancing the chancel one 
bay further westwards, and partially laying the floor of the chancel with mosaic 
forming an open ringing-stage in the tower, and forming vestries for the Clergy 
and choir at the east end. As the work was about to be commenced an old | 
plan was found-among the archives of the church, dated 1636, which was 
reproduced in the 1878 volume, showing the proposed arrangement of the floor 
of the church to be precisely similar to that then in existence. A good stained 
glass window has been inserted in the south aisle in memory of the late Mr. 
H. W. Budd, F.R.C.S. It has four subjects representing miraculous cures of 
our Lord, viz., that of the Leper, the Man with a Withered Arm, Blind 
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Bartimeus, and the Woman with the Issue of Blood. It has been executed 
by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, and Westlake, of London. 

During the progress of the work an interesting discovery was made 
revealing part of the old fourteenth-century church. On removing the plaster 
and masonry of the east walls of the aisles the original windows were found 
proving that the line of the east end of the church and of that part of High 
Street was originally as itis now. When they were opened out, elaborate and 
beautiful jamb mouldings were discovered sufficient to enable the windows to 
be restored with accuracy. It is intended to remove this case and to revert to 
the original face of the wall ; the buttresses, pinnacles, copings, &c., will also, 
it is hoped, be rebuilt. The other work remaining to be done to complete the 
church is to re-seat it throughout, to enclose the chancel with screens, to fill 
the west windows with tracery, and to repair the tower. The work has been 
well carried out by Mr. Collins, of Tewkesbury ; Mr. Aston Webb being the 
architect. 

S. MIcHAEL’s IN BEDWARDINE, WORCESTER. 

In this church improvements have been made by the removal from the 
east window of the stained glass and the insertion in its place of glass 
representing the Ascension, executed by Hardman, and the west window 
filled with stained glass, which had ten years ago been taken out of the east 
window and preserved in the crypt. The aisles have been relaid with Webb's 
Worcester tiles, and other alterations effected, the whole at the expense of the 


Rector. 
S. Pauu’s, WORCESTER. 


The north and south galleries in 8. Paul’s Church, in this city, have 
been removed, as well as all the pews, and the church re-seated and otherwise 
made more convenient for Divine Service. 


8. CLEMENT's, WORCESTER. 


The work here consists of a new chancel of Norman character, with a 
vestry beneath—as the church stands on sloping ground—the walls being of 
grey sandstone. The nave is re seated with open pitch-pine benches, and re- 
paved with encaustic tiles from Messrs. Webb’s works, near Worcester— 
Godwin’s tiles being used for the chancel pavement. There are new choir 
seats and prayer desk, and a new stone pulpit ; the organ being removed from 
the western gallery to an organ chamber south of the chancel. Some hand- 
some brass furniture, viz., the lectern, gaseliers for the chancel, and altar rails, 
as well as the pulpit, are special gifts. 

The cost ot this work, exclusive of the gifts, was between £1,800 and 
£1,900. Mr. Preedy was the arthitect, and Mr. J. Inwood, of Malvern, the 
contractor, who has executed the work in a satisfactory manner. 


FEARNALL HuatH Mission Room. 

This room, which was open for service in October last, was built from a 
design by Mr. W. B. Morgan, of Birmingham. ; ; 

The building, which is of brick, with Bath stone dressings, further relief 
being given by a cornice of moulded bricks, is 60 feet long by 25 feet wide. 
A space of 10 feet at the east end is separated from the rest of the room by a 
screen, to the openings in which shutters can be affixed, so as entirely to shut 
off the portion of the room, where the altar stands, when the room is for any 
purely secular purpose. A small vestry, to which there is a separate entrance 
through a porch at the south-east angle, communicates with the portion thus 
screened off ; the main approach being through another porch at the further 
end of the room, and on the side facing the main road. There are three 
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windows on either side, and two larger ones at each end, further light being 
obtained by dormers, which give the appearance of a clerestory. At the east 
end there is a small bell-turret with single bell. The room is seated with 
chairs, and furnished with prayer desk, lectern, harmonium, &c. It is lighted 
and heated with gas. 

The cost of the work, including a handsome wrought-iron fence on low 
wall, has been £1,200, and has been defrayed by H. Allsopp, Esq., M.P. 


TARDEBIGGE. 


A great alteration has been made in the appearance of the interior of 
this church, which was re-opened on August 22nd. The old chancel, which 
was of extremely limited proportions, has been taken down and a new chancel 
of extended area, having a circular apse, has been erected to harmonise some- 
what with the style of the church, which is-of Classic design. 

The nave of the church has also undergone a great and very needful 
change. The two side galleries have been removed, as well as the former seats 
in-the body of the church, with one exception. They were of the old box pew 
construction, most inconveniently arranged, and looking north, south, east, 
and west. This has given place to an entirely new arrangement of and con- 
venient open seats, the whole facing eastwards, and these seats are divided by 
a central and two side aisles, the whole floor being laid with neatly designed 
tiles of similar description to those used for the chancel, the fittings are of 
fir timber, the bench ends being pitch pine, and the whole is varnished. 

The architects were Messrs. Henry Rowe and Son, of Worcester,-and the 
contractor Mr. Thomas Collins, of Tewkesbury. ‘The cost of the whole of the 
work was about £2,000 ; the cost of the chancel being defrayed by the 
Impropriate Rector, Lord Windsor. 


LirTLE PACKINGTON. 


The restoration of this church, entrusted to Mr. Preedy, consists of 
rebuilding the nave, which is without aisles, and a fourteenth-century oak bell 
tower, with oak shingle spire at the west end, in re-constructing which, as 
much as practicable of the old oak has been again used. The nave roof is 
entirely new, and covered with Broseley tiles, and the nave itself will be 
re-seated with open benches, using as much of the old oak of the pews as 
possible. 

All the old windows and two Norman doorways have been rebuilt ; a new 
half timber porch on the south side replaces one of similar character, and the 
half-timber western gable to the nave has been re-produced. The bells have 
been re-hung, new wooden flooring put down under the seats, with tile pave- 
ment in nave passages. The walls have been rebuilt of local red sandstone, 
pa in character the former building, the total cost being about 

340. 


Presron Bacor, 


The old church in this village, near Clavendon, was re-opened on 25th 
April, after restoration. When the present Rector (Rev. J. Heathfield) came, 
he found the church in a very dilapidated state : the eastern walls were cracked 
and dangerous, and were held together by iron rods ; the roof was in a state 
of decay, ivy growing through the windows, and the walls heavily plastered, 
through which the damp was apparent. The restoration of the church has 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. Chatwin, of Birmingham, who has 
carefully retained all the old features of interest. ; 

As the east end had to be taken down, in consequence of its dangerous 
state, the opportunity was taken of extending the chancel a few yards, and 
erecting a chancel arch, which adds greatly to the appearance of the building. 
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The former east windows have been inserted in the new walls. The western 
part of the church is of Norman work, and this, with its windows and massive 
walls, remains intact. The roof is a trussed rafter roof, with circular ribs 
and boarded. The plaster has been removed from the walls, thus revealing 
the pointing of the old arches : and in place of the red brick chamber at the 
west end for the bells, a picturesque turret of oak, covered with shingle, in 
character with the building, has been erected. The old south porch, which 
was falling into decay, has been replaced by a new open porch of English oak. 
The work of restoration has cost £1,800. 


BRAILES. 


In the last report mention was made of the re-hanging of the bells in this 
church, but your Committee have to record a much more extensive work of 
restoration in the fabric of the church, which was re-opened on the 20th June 
last. This grand church—dedicated to S. George, the ‘‘ Cathedral of the 
Feldon,”’—is a stately and familiar landmark in this remote part of Warwick- 
shire. It consists of a large chancel and nave of six bays, with north and 
south aisles, a grand western tower, rising to a height of 120 feet, and a south 
porch. The windows of the south side are early triplets, and over them is an 
elaborately carved cornice and pierced parapet of fourteenth-century work, and 
rising above this is seen the fourteenth-century clerestory of the nave—a long 
range of twelve windows, with a plain parapet. The chancel, too, is of the 
fourteenth century ; and on the eastern gable of the nave, a handsome sanctus 
bell-cot has been re-erected, and the old bell re-hung in it. 

The old fourteenth-century roof of the chancel still exists, and the nave 
roof has been taken off and thoroughly repaired and replaced and covered with 
lead. The present aspect of the church offers a striking contrast to its former 
condition—with high pews, damp stained walls, a large ‘‘ three decker ” pulpit, 
reading-desk and clerk’s box in the centre of the nave, a gloomy western 
singing gallery, and the fine tower arch entirely blockedup. All the old pews, 
with one exception, have been cleared away, and open uniform seats provided ; 
the plaster and whitewash removed from the walls, and the old stone cleaned 
and re-pointed. The'long octagon font, with rich traceried panels, has been 
carefully repaired ; and the fine fifteenth-century oak chest, elaborately carved, 
placed in the north aisle. The general works at Brailes have been carried out 
by Mr. Attwood, of Brailes, from the designs and under the direction of the 
architect, Mr. W. Smith, of John Street, Adelphi, London. The Vicar, 
Rey. T. Smith, is to be congratulated on such a successful completion of a 
work extending over some years. 


WINDERTON. 


On the day before the re-opening of Brailes Church, the new church of 
SS. Peter and Paul at Winderton, in that parish, was consecrated with its 
adjoining burial-ground, designed to be a Chapel of Ease to Brailes Church. 
It has been built and endowed by one individual, the Rev. Thoyts, lately Vicar 
of Honnington and Canon of Inverness. Standing above the road on the 
rising ground, on a site given by the late Marquis of Northampton : it is 
built in Early English style externally, of red marl stone from the quarries on 
Edge Hill; the interior, of Bath stone, alternated in bands with the red-stone 
in the arches, windows, and apse. The main walls being of rubble, covered 
with plaster. The general plan of the church consists of a nave, with south- 
west tower, surmounted by a short shingled spire, which forms an entrance 
porch ; and a chancel divided from the nave by a low stone screen, and raised 
by three steps above it. The total length of the church is 75 feet ; the chancel 
being 16 feet 6 inches, the nave 18 feet in breadth. The vestry forms a north 
aisle to the chancel, opening into it by a handsome double arch, with marble 
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columns. The church is seated with open benches of oak and chairs at the 
western end, making about 120 sittings, and is wholly free and unappropriated. 
All the windows are of stained glass, forming round the church a complete 
series of events in scripture history, from ‘‘The Annunciation ” to ‘‘The Day 
of Pentecost.” The bells, three in number—the tenor bell weighing about 
13 cwt.,—are new; and all the furniture, with reredos, lectern, and organ, are 
the gift of the same generous founder and benefactor. In the churchyard 
there has been erected a cross of the Iona shape, about 12 feet high, with a 
suitable inscription. Mr. Attwood and Mr. Smith were also respectively the 
builder and the architect of the church. 


MILVERTON. 


The new Church of S. Mark, for the new Parish of Milverton, Warwick- 
shire, consecrated on July 15th, has been built on a site given by Lady Charles 
Bertie Percy, from a fund left by Lady Wheeler, and administered by her 
brothers—two of the Carus- Wilson family. 

In design it is cruciform, 165 feet in length, in width 63 feet, and is built 
of red brick and white Bath and Portland stone. Sir G. G. Scott was the 
architect. 

There are 800 sittings, 500 of which are open oak seats, and the rest 
chairs, 400 of which are free. 

There is a marble font, with a handsome lofty carved-oak cover, 15 feet 
high. Your Committee hope to receive some further details of this elaborate 
and expensive building. 2 

Fenny Conpton Church was re-opened on 18th November, after extensive 
alterations. A new Chapel of Hase has been built at Packwood. In Birming- 
ham the Church of S. Jude has been thoroughly restored, at a cost of £1,750 ; 
and the Church of 8. Matthias re-opened after restoration. In Bishop Ryders’ 
Church the galleries have been removed, and the old pews replaced by open 
seats. A new memorial reredos and east window placed in S. Saviour’s Church. 

The old church at Knightwick, which had become a ruin, has been 
pulled down, and on the site of the chancel, a Mortuary Chapel built of the 
old materials, and a new Lichgate erected. 


Upton-oN-SEVERN. 


In this Parish the new church of SS. Peter and Paul, erected on a different 
site, near the railway, has been substituted for the former Parish Church, 
which stood nearer to the river, and whose cupola was a familiar object. It 
was consecrated on the 8rd September last, and consists of a nave: of five bays, 
with clerestory, and north and sonth aisles, chancel, and north chancel aisle, 
south transept, vestries for clergy and choir, and an under-ground heating- 
chamber. At the north-west angie is a square tower, carrying a broached 
stone spire, with moulded pinnacles at the angles, rising to the height of 183 
feet from the ground. The lower part of the tower forms the nearest entrance 
from the town; and there are also west and north doors, and a southern 
entrance porch. 

The materials used in the construction of the building were coursed 
Stanway rubble, with Bath stone dressings ; the interior being of brick, with 
warm-coloured plaster. The style is the Geometrical-Decorated. The charac- 
teristic features of the church, both externally and internally, are lightness, 
combined with strength, and harmony of proportion ; and have been carried 
out by the architect, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, of London, and the builder, Mr. 
Collins, of Tewkesbury. 

The site was given by Mr. G. E. Martin, of Ham Court, who, with other 
masts of the Martin family, were large and munificent donors to the building 

und, ; 
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S. AnDREW’s, RucBy. 


The Parish Church of S. Andrew, Rugby, has been entirely rebuilt and 
enlarged, with the exception of the south aisle, which was rebuilt in 1831 ; 
and the church was re-consecrated on 29th October last. Mr. Butterfield was 
the Architect. The total cost of £19,000, was raised entirely by voluntary 
contributions, but it is scarcely possible to give here a detailed account of this 
great work. Originally, St. Andrew’s Church consisted merely of a chancel, 
a nave of four bays in the aisle, and a western tower of the plainest Perpen- 
dicular. In 1814, in order to meet the demand for more accommodation, the 
‘nave was lengthened eastward by two bays, to which was added a small brick 
chancel. In 1831, the south aisle was pulled down and rebuilt on a larger 
scale, and this was one of Rickman’s earliest efforts. 

The present work of restoration was begun in March, 1877, and.has been 
carried on with great energy by the Rector (Rev. J. Murray). The old nave, 
which is to be called ‘‘ The Moultrie aisle,” in memory of the late Rector, the 
poet John Moultrie, forms the nucleus of the whole design. The two eastern 
arches on the north side, which were built in 1814, and were much loftier 
than the rest, have been replaced by others uniform with the old ones ; and 
a clerestory constructed on this arcade. The four western arches, the nave 
ceiling, and the tower, are all that remain of the old church. The north 
aisle has been entirely rebuilt, a new nave of four bays has been built, and to 

the south of that an aisle. The Moultrie aisle leads to a transept, at the end 
of which is to be a tower and spire. 

All the ornamental features of the church are special gifts, such as the 
reredos, the choir stalls, the pulpit, the lectern, and the font. 


W RIBBENHALL. 


The Parish Church of All Saints, Wribbenhall, which has replaced an 
old structure, was consecrated on the 31st October, 1879, and consists of a 
chancel, 33 feet by 22 feet; nave of five bays, 75 feet by 38 feet ; and south 
aisle. The church is built of Arley stone, in the Decorated style, to seat 450 
persons. 


It would tend to the greater interest and efficiency of the Annual Report, 
if the Members of the Society would kindly make note of, and communicate 
to the Hon. Secretaries, any work of church restoration or building, or any 
event of local antiquarian interest which may come to their knowledge, as there 
is some difficulty in ascertaining and placing on record such events happening 
in various parts of this large Diocese. Your Committee will be grateful for 
any offers to contribute Papers which may find a place in the Annual Volume. 
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RULES. 


1. That the Society be called ‘‘THE 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Socrery ” of the County of Leicester. 

2. That the Objects of theSociety be, 
to promote the study of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, General Antiquities, and 
the Restoration of Mutilated Archi- 
tectural Remains within the county ; 
and to furnish Suggestions, so far as 
may be within its province, for im- 
proving the character of Ecclesiastical 
Hdifices, and for preserving all Ancient 
Remains which the Committee may 
consider of value and importance. 

3. That the Society be composed of 
Patrons, Presidents, Treasurer, and 
Secretaries ; and honorary and ordi- 
nary Members. 

4, That Members of the Society be 
privileged to propose new Members, 
either by letter or personally, to be 
elected at the Committee Meetings ; 
and that Honorary Members shall be 
gentlemen who have either rendered 
signal service to the Society, or are 
specially learned in the subjects the 
study of which it is formed to encour- 
age, and shall be nominated by the 
Committee at one of their Meetings, 
and proposed for election only at the 
General Annual Meeting of the Mem- 
bers to be held in the January of each 
year. 

5. That Rural Deans within the 
County of Leicester be ex-officio 
Members of the Committee, on their 
signifying an intention to become 
Members of the Society. 

6. That each Member shall pay an 
Annual Subscription of Ten Shillings, 
to be due on the first day of January 
in each year. 

7. That the affairs of the Society be 
conducted by a Committee composed 
of the Patrons, Presidents, Rural Deans 
(being Members), all Secretaries of the 
Society, all professional Architects 
(being Members), all Honorary Mem- 
bers, and not less than twenty ordinary 
Members, of whom four at least shall 
have been Members of the Committee 
of the preceding year. 

8. That the Meetings of the Members 
be held on the last Monday of every 


alternate month; that one of such 
Meetings to be held in the month of 
January be considered the Annual 
General Meeting at which the Annual 
Report and Statement of Accounts be 
rendered and the Committee for the 
year be elected, and such new Rules 
or alterations in the Rules proposed 
and made as may be thought necessary: 
provided always that due notice of such 
new Rules or alteration in Rules be 
given by circular to each Member of 
the Society at least seven days before 
the Annual Meeting. That in addition 
to the Bi-monthly Meetings—so in- 
cluding the Annual Meeting—Public 
Meetings for the reading of Papers, &c., 
may be held as provided for under 
Rule 11. 

9. That the Committee (of whom 
five shall be a quorum) have power to 
add to their number, and to elect from 
the Society the requisite number of 
Secretaries. 

10. That the Members of the Com- 
mittee in any neighbourhood may 
associate other Members of the Society 
with themselves, and form Committees 
for Local Purposes in communication 
with the Central Committee. 

11. That the Public Meetings of the 
Society be holden at such times and 
places as shall be appointed by the 
Committee. 

12. That the Committee meet at the 
times and places which they may them- 
selves appoint. 

18. That the Secretaries be em- 
powered, on the requisition of five 
Members of the Committee, to call a 
Special Meeting of the Society. 

14, That Donations of Architectural 
and Antiquarian Books, Plans, &c., 
be received ; that the Committee be 
empowered to make purchases and pro- 
cure casts and drawings, which shall 
be under the charge of the Secretaries. 

15. That when the Committee shall — 
consider any Paper, which may have 
been read before the Society, worthy 
of being printed at its expense, they 
shall request the author to furnish a 
copy, and shall decide upon the num- 
ber of copies to be printed, provided 
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always that the number be sufficient 
to supply each Member with one copy, 
and the Author with twenty-five copies. 
All other questions relating to publish- 
ing plans and papers, and illustrating 
them with engravings, shall be decided 
by the Committee. 

16. That the Committee may every 
year publish, or join with other Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Societies in 
publishing, for circulation among the 
Members, Transactions to contain des- 
criptions and Papers connected with 
the objects of the Society. 

17. That on application being made 
to any Member of the Committee, or 
to the Committee collectively, for the 
advice of the Society in the restoration 
of any Church, a Sub-Committee he 
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Resident Minister be one) to visit the 
Church, and submit a report in writing 
to the General Committee. 

18. That all Plans for the building, 
enlargement, or restoration of Churches, 
Schools, &c., sent for the inspection of 
the Committee, be placed in the hands 
of one of the Secretaries of the Society, 
at least fourteen days before the Com- 
mittee Meeting, for the Secretary to 
prepare a special report thereon. 

19. That the Committee have power 
at any Meeting to make grants towards 
the objects of the Society, provided 
that if such grant—other than that 
for carrying out the ovjects contem- 
plated in Rules 15 and 16—exceed 
30s., notice be given in the circular or 
advertisement calling the Meeting. 


appointed (of which the Incumbent or 


The Bi-monthly Meetings of the Society are held on the last Mondays in 
January, March, May, July, September, and November—the Meeting in January 
to be the General Meeting for the transaction of business. 


THE REPORT. 


Report of the Committee for the year 1879, read and adopted at the Annual 
Meeting of Members, held in the Town Library, Guild Hall, Leicester, 
on the 26th January, 1880. 


THE principal event in the Society’s proceedings during the past year—the 
twenty-fifth of its existence—was the Annual Summer Meeting, and the 
Excursion connected with it. Stamford was happily chosen for a combined 
meeting of the Lincoln Diocesan, the Northamptonshire, and the Leicestershire 
Architectural and Archeological Societies. ‘A more suitable place could not 
have been selected. Not only is Stamford both historically and architecturally 
‘one of the most interesting towns in England, but its position, just on the 
verge of Lincolnshire, only divided from Northamptonshire and Kutland by 
the sluggish stream of the Welland, and within an easy distance of Leicester, 
marks it out as the very place for a combined meeting.” Not only was the 
locality well chosen, but the joint Societies were equally fortunate in securing 
the aid of the Rev. C. Nevison as Local Secretary for making arrangements 
for the Meeting, which, it is needless to say, were as complete and satisfactory 
as possible. Hach Society was well represented ; your Society contributing 
two valuable Papers by two of its honorary members—The Rev. Mackenzie 
E. CG. Walcott, F.S.A., and Mr. James Neale, F.S.A. These Papers will be 
printed in the volume of the Reports and Papers of the Associated Societies 
for the current year. The morning of the first day of the Meeting (Wednesday, 
28th May,) was devoted, after morning prayer in St. Mary’s Church, to an 
examination of that edifice, and to an excursion to the other churches and 
objects of antiquarian or architectural interest in the town. That part of the 
programme was well carried out under the guidance of the Rey. C. Nevinson 
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and Mr. Neale, the former gentleman dilating on the historical associations 
connected with each place visited, and Mr. Neale supplying all the architec- 
tural descriptions. 

After a public luncheon, of which 200 members and friends partook, the 
party of archeologists divided into two parts, one party starting om an excur- 
sion to Burghley House, with a visit to St. Martin's Church, Stamford, on 
their return ; the other went to see the Harly Church of Barnack, and had 
also peeps at the churches of Ufington, Tallington, aud Baynton. 

The second day of the meeting was devoted to another and a longer 
excursion to Ketton, North Luffenham, Edith Weston, Exton, Empingham, 
and Tickencote. The large number of members and friends attending this 
excursion, had the pleasure of listening to the Bishop of Nottingham’s lucid 
and scholarly description of the various places visited, and were much gratified 
by the graceful hospitality shown them by the Earl of Gainsborough (a member 
of this Society) at Exton Park, and by the very kindly reception given them 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Lee Wingfield, at Tickencote, whose pleasant tea-tables 
werea welcome sight after the enjoyable, but somewhat fatiguing, proceedings 
of the day. 

Public Meetings, numerously attended, were held on the evening of 
each day in the Assembly Rooms, Stamford, the first presided over by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the second by the Bishop Suffragan of Nottingham, and 
excellent Papers were read by the Rev. GrorGE AYLIFFE POOLE, on Fragments 
of Diocesan History in the times of Charles I, and Charles II.., in which he 
described the troubles of the Clergy in the Diocese cf Peterborough, during 
those years of civil strife ; by Mr. James NEALE, F.8.A., on St. Martin’s and 
St. Mary’s Churches, Stamford, in which he let the stones of those buildings tell 
their own story ; and by the Rev. C. NEvinson, who premising that as the 
audience had been listening to those old stones of Stamford, they would be 
anxious to know how they came there, next proceeded to read an admirable 
little sketch entitled Votes on the History of Stamford. On the second 
evening, the Rev. Mackenztm E. C. Watcort’s learned Paper on Cathedral 
Precincts, was read in that gentleman’s absence, by the Rey. CANon PowNALL 
and was followed by a useful Paper on The Lighting of Churches, by the 
Rey. R. A. CaYyiry, of Scampton. 

The joint Meeting at Stamford should be long remembered as a pleasant 
and instructive one by all present. 

Your Committee recommended at the Annual Business Meeting in January 
last, certain alterations in several of the Rules of this Society, with the object 
of making their meaning more definite and distinct. The suggestions of your 
Committee were unanimously adopted by the Members, and the Rules, thus 
amended, will be printed in the next Volume of Reports and Papers. 

The Papers read by the Members during the past year were—in order of 
date :---1. Campden House, by the Rev. J. H. Hinn, F.S.A.; 2. Notes on 
some Curiosities in Beawmanor Park, by Mr. Toomas Norru, F.8.A. + 3 
The Arms of William of Wyggeston, by Major Bettarrs and Mr, Norrs, 
ES.A. ; 4. St. Martin’s and St. Mary’s Churches, Stamford. by Mr JAMES 
Neate, F.S.A.; 5. Cathedral Precincts by the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. WALCOTT 
B.D., F.S.A. ; 6. Roman Leicester: being further remarks thereon, as aiieke 
trated by recent discoveries, by Major BELLArrs. ; 

_ Among the most notable of the curiosities exhibited at the bi-monthly 
Meetings during the past year, must be mentioned the fine collection of keys 
medals, coins, autograph letters, water-colour drawings, books, and photographs, 
shewn by the Earl of Gainsborough ; Roman relies found in Leicester exhibited 
by Mr. Alderman Barfoot, and by Mr. Weatherhead ; and a series of photo- 
graphs of the Forum and of other remains of ancient Rome, accompanied b 
an interesting collection of Roman coins shewn and explained by the Kev. 
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Canon Pownall, F.S.A., a Member of the London Numismatic Society. Other 
smaller collections of antiquities, which were exhibited by various other 
members, tended to make the bi-monthly meetings attractive and interesting. 
Your Committee wishes to express its sense of the logs ail lovers of archi- 
tecture in the county have sustained by the death of an early member, and for 
many years a Local Honorary Secretary, of this Society—Mr. Vincent Wing, 
of Melton Mowbray. Mr. Wing inherited from his grandfather (who was not 
only an architect by profession, but an architect strongly imbued with a love 
for his art at a time when its true principles were little understood) a great 
love for Gothic architecture ; and that love was not allowed by him to remain 
a mere sentiment. He made Gothic architecture so much the study of his 
leisure hours that few men, even among professional architects, knew more of 
all its details, or entered more thoroughly into its spirit and meaning. This 
may be seen by a reference to a Paper read by him before this Society in 1858, 
entitled, Criticisms on some Ancient Examples of Gothie Work, and to another 
on The Present Requirements of Gothic Architecture in order to a Successful 
Competition with Antiquity, contributed in 1863. He was an accomplished 
draughtsman, as several of his existing drawings testify ; few could better read 
the history of a Gothic building as told by itself without extraneous help ; 
and his Papers upon matters connected with his favourite study always showed 
the care and industry of the antiquary, as well as the culture and extensive 
reading of the scholar. Mr. Wing was specially interested in the church of 
his native town, Melton Mowbray, upon which he contributed a Paper to this 
Society in 1856, justly thinking it one of the grandest of the many grand 
country churches scattered so freely over England. It may well be imagined, 
therefore, with what a zealous and critical eye he scanned every step in the 
works of repair and restoration carried on there during the past twenty years. 
That he did-not agree with the manner in which some portions of the works 
were carried out he did not hesitate to state very distinctly in two Papers read 
before this Society, one on 30th September, 1867, on The Restoration of 
Melton Mowbray Church, and the second on Church Vandalism, read on the 
27th of May, 1872. ‘This is not the occasion to re-open the various questions 
raised by Mr. Wing, but there can be no doubt that the principles laid down 
by the writer in those Papers, as well as in one upon The Judicious Restoration 
of Village Churches, read before this Society in 1857, deserved more attention 
than they received. A reference to the ‘‘ Transactions” of this Society will 
show how much indebted it was in many ways from time to time to Mr. Wing, 
and though he had ceased for a few years before his death to be a member, 
your Committee trust this brief notice of a good friend of the Society, a good 
antiquary, and above all, of a good man, will not be considered out of place. 
Several churches in the country have been under repair, &c., during the 
past year. Prominently among them the following may be mentioned :— 


Sr, Gnorer’s CourcH, LEICESTER. 


This church (consecrated in the year 1827) has just been greatly improved 
—from the plans of Mr. Blomfield—by the addition of a very fine chancel 
built entirely at the expense of the Vicar. The church previously had only a 

saison for the holy table. The new chancel, which is very lofty, is in the 
ecorated style of architecture. It has an aisle on the south side, and vestries 
with organ chamber on the north. It hasaclerestory ; and an open timbered 
and hammer beamed roof. ‘The floor, which is elevated five steps above the 
nave, has a further ascent of four steps to the altar table. The east window 
of seven lights is of very large dimensions, and is filled with tracery of a rather 
flamboyant character. The fittings, including the screens, sedilia, and credence 
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all of which are in stone, and the stalls, in oak, are richly carved. The floor 
is laid with Godwin’s tiles. The chancel arch is-also new, and of great height. 
The pews in the church have given place to open seats of pitch pine. The 
western gallery has been taken down and the tower arch opened. 


St. Martin’s CourcH, LEICESTER. 


A large window of five lights in the Early decorated style has been 
inserted in the east end of the great south aisle of this church. It was designed 
by the late Mr. R. Brandon, to whose memory it has been erected. It isa 
great improvement on the window it succeeds, the tracery of which had been 
cut away and brick work substituted. 


St. Prerre’s CHurcH, LEICESTER. 


This church has been completed by the addition of a tower and spire, 
south porch, and a baptistry on the north side. The tower stands within the 
west end of the church, and opens into the nave by a lofty arch, and on its 
south and north sides the arches open into tke porch and baptistery respec- 
tively. The tower, which is in the Decorated style, is massive and well pro- 
portioned, and is surmounted by a broach spire. The west window is filled 
with stained glass. This completion of the church has made it a fine and 
imposing structure. Mr, Street was the architect. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZoucH PARISH CHURCH. 


This church, which is shortly to be re-opened, has undergone enlargement 
and very extensive restoration at a cost of nearly £12,000. All the galleries 
and pews have been removed, and additional north and south aisles built, the 
nave thus having now two aisles on each side, The roof of the chancel, which 
had an under ceiling in oak has been taken down, and an entirely new high 
pitched roof on the old lines substituted ; the roofs of the nave and aisles 
have also been repaired. The chancel arch and piers have been relieved of the 
casing of carved oak, which, though very rich in itself, was quite out of 
character with the church, and the stone work has been repaired where 
necessary. The pannelling which entirely surrounded the chancel, has also 
been taken down from the walls, and the sedilia and piscina brought again 
into view. The whole of the stone work of the nave and chancel has been 
thoroughly repaired, but all features of interest have been carefully preserved. 
The lower stage of the tower, now thrown into the church, and the west 
window have both been restored. ‘The upper portion of the tower has been 
left as it is for the present. The body of the church has been re-seated in 
pitch pine, the aisles laid with Minton’s tiles, and the chancel fitted up with - 
richly carved oak. A new font and very fine alabaster pulpit have also been 
added. The church is, for the most part, perpendicular in style. Mr. St. 
Aubyn has been the architect employed. : 


BURBAGE CHURCH. 


This church has been re-seated, and the gallery at the west end taken 
down. An aisle has been erected on the north side of the chancel,-and other 
improvements effected. 


RatTsy CHURCH. 


It has been very properly decided not to destroy the ancient church here 
as was proposed a year ago, fhe parishioners being very unwilling to lose it. 
A subscription has been started, headed by the Patron, the Earl of Stamford, 
and it will, it is hoped, be carefully restored. ‘It is an interesting structure, 
containing some good windows, and is well worthy of preservation. 
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HUGGLESCOTE CHURCH. 


_ The old church being inadequate to the wants of this greatly increasing 
parish, it was deternined to build a new one on a site not far from the present 
building. Part of this new church, consisting of the nave, has been com- 


pleted, and is now opened for divine service. 
a hundred years ago, being constructed of Forest stone. 
it shall be preserved as a burial chapel. 


The old church was built about 
It is intended that 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, 1879. 


REUEIPTS. 
1879. £8. d 
Jan. 1. Balance from old 
Aecountetestssees 52:12 5 


Dec 31. Subscriptions and 
Arrears received 
during the year 110 10 6 


2163, 201 


1880. 
Jan. 1. Balance in hand, £97 13 11 


PAYMENTS. 

1879. Cue Some (ls 
Grant for Transactions...... 35 0 0 
Royal Arch. Institute ...... if at 
Clarke—Printing, &. ...... 912 2 
Rent, one year, 1878 ...... 5 0 0 
Summer Meeting, 1878 (in 
fill reece sseas sete. .e- se ie alse as 

Expenses, Stamford Meeting 
(Geen ee) odecncese nageonana der 413 6 
INOVOUOUS i msestie v-ipe ra Gy iy ol 
Hall Keeper (two years) ... 019 6 
SUMMON CR aaa cicsice sic siees even 1 ib 3 
Balance .... 97 13 11 
£163 2 11 


Examined and found correct, 
(Signed) THOMAS HOLYLAND, 


Auditor. 
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Churches in the Neighbourhood of Stamford, visited May 28th, 
1879,—By the Right Rev. Epwarp, Bishop SurrraGaN oF 
NortineHaM. 


KErton. 


On approaching this church one cannot fail to be struck with the 
admirable composition of its tower and spire. This last is a 
singularly graceful broach, rising from an equally graceful tower, 
and may well be compared with that of St. Mary’s church at 
Stamford. Unfortunately the strength of the tower seems to 
have somewhat collapsed, and the beautiful run of the spire 
to be in danger of being marred. The extraordinary lightness 
of the belfry windows deserves attention. With regard to the 
body of the fabric, the church remains much as _ it was originally, 
all of it being of one date—late Transitional, 7.e., when the 
Norman style had almost died out, and the Early English had 
begun to be adopted, or of the time of St. Hugh. The west end 
is a most beautiful specimen of that period, the fine semi-circular _ 
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and pointed arches, with the rich ornamentation that is introduced, 
being well worthy of attention and admiration. The church is 
cruciform in plan, and of great beauty and lightness of architectural 
design, carried almost to excess. Although the aisles are very 
narrow, the bays are wide, and the arches extremely lofty. - The 
narrowness of the aisles of this church is characteristic of its 
period. The arcades are most beautiful. Upon this the clerestory 
was afterwards added, but the pitch of the original roof is distinctly 
marked outside. The windows were subsequently altered from the 
original design. The tower, happily, does not interfere with the 
access to the the choir, as is so often the case where central towers 
are adopted. ‘The triplet at the east end is modern, but it replaces 
very well one which no doubt originally existed. At present 
the chancel is not finished; but it requires very little to complete 
it. Happy are the parishioners of Ketton in possessing such a 
beautiful gem of architectural skill and taste, and in having had as 
Curate, the Rev. Frederick Sutton, who has done so very much 
towards the restoration of this most beautiful church. 


Norto LUFFENHAM. 


On nearing the church of this parish, the attention of the visitors 
is naturally attracted towards its tower and spire, which they can 
not fail to compare with those they have just left. It is remarkable 
for the excellent way in which the spire rises from the tower, and 
also for the size of the staircase in connection with it, forming 
rather a very peculiar feature. Round the summit is the 
Cistercian mask ornament, which clearly indicated its date. The 
beautiful arcades of the nave are varied in character, but now 
unfortunately much out of the perpendicular. The responds have 
probably been altered, as they are later in character. The foliage 
of one or two of the pillar capitals is rather remarkable, and there 
are some good specimens of painting on the arches. The beautiful 
pillar at the east end of the north aisle has been cut away to 
admit of an entrance to the rood-loff. The chancel is good in some 
respects, but less interesting than the nave. Its windows are of the 
fourteenth century. One of these has some characteristics worthy 
of observation. There are two low-side windows—one on each side 
of the chancel. In another window are represented under canopies 
Mary Magdalene, St. Barbara, and St. Edward, with shields under- 
neath ; and in another are the arms of the heiress of the Wake 
family who married the father of Edward the Black Prince. 
Here are two sedilia having canopies composed of trefoiled ogee 
arches under square heads, the whole thickly studded with the 
ball flower ornament. In the wall at the back of these sedilia 
is a brass plate to the memory of Archdeacon Johnson, founder of 
the Grammar Schools of Oakham and Uppingham. There is also 
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a mural monument to one of the Digby family here. Traces of 
the early roof may just be detected, and in the lower part of the 
interior of the tower is a Norman fragment bearing the billet 
moulding. Charters relating to grants to the parish, ranging between 
the years 1308 and 1420 exist here, and were exhibited. 


EDITHWESTON. 


Here is a tower surmounted by a spire of a totally different 
character and date. It is a late specimen of the Perpendicular 
period, -and good of its kind. Inside, instead of finding a cor- 
responding interior, is a nave of the same date and character as that 
at North Luffenham. ‘The earliest portion of the church is the 
chancel arch and the north aisle arcade. There are several features 
of interest in the arcades, such as the gradual development of the 
square abaci of the pillar caps into a more ornamental feature 
before it assumed the later character of the rotund specimens 
on the opposite side. The older portion of the church may be 
assigned to the close of the twelfth century ; the south aisle arcade 
is probably ten or twenty years later. There is evidence of the 
former existence of a transept forming a chantry chapel. The 
chancel has of late been reseated at a considerable cost, but not in 
accordance with the character of the old church. There are several 
mural monuments, chiefly to the Halford family, the oldest of 
which is dated 1627, and one or two quaintly-carved bench-ends 
are still preserved here. 


Exton. 


The tower and spire are by far the most conspicuous features 
of this church. We have first seen two excellent specimens of 
broach spires covering very excellent towers, then we had one of the 
Perpendicular period, where the junction of the tower with the spire 
was concealed by a parapet. But here at Exton we have a remarkable 
specimen of a visible junction between the spire and tower. If you 
will run your eye up the spire and compare its height with the tower 
below, I think you will see that the spire as a whole bears a true 
proportion to the tower below it, but if you take in those con- 
spicuous turrets connected with the spire, you may perhaps think 
that these adjuncts overload it, and will soon see why this effect 
is produced, namely, by those large turret features at the angles 
of the tower. Above these rises an octagonal feature which breaks 
very considerably into the run of the spire; and thus we have 
only a small spire proper. We began to be afraid that the whole 
church had been re-built, from its external appearance; but on 
entering, we find a most remarkable and a very beautiful parish 
church still remaining. There are some features here well worthy 
of observation. In the first place it is of an excellent cruciform 
character, arranged so as not to interfere with the sight and sound 
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from one end to the other. In the next place we can not fail to 
admire the extreme loftiness and airiness of the whole fabric. The 
arcades are carried by very light pillars, which are doing good 
service to the church, standing as upright and firm as they ever did, 
alihough so slender. The arcades are of the same date, although 
differing in character and detail. There are some features here 
extremely beautiful. The capital of the north-east pillar of nave 
is admirable. The introduction of masks at intervals among the 
foliage in the capitals, is a fancy of the designer—not one, perhaps, 
to be commended, but is a characteristic to be seen here and in 
another church we have visited. The capitals of the south arcade 
are too much contracted. The chancel_has been entirely re-built. 
But there is another characteristic of this church which will catch the 
eye of artists, viz.: the pleasing effect of the old funeral banners of 
the ancient Noel family connected with this parish, together with ° 
the helms surmounted by the crest, and in some cases the surcvats, 
which were borne at funetals, in addition to the coronets, of persons 
who occupied the position of peers of England. They are interesting 
from their antiquity, and as reminiscences of state funerals in days 
of old. These trappings were never worn in warfare, but simply 
supplied by the undertakers of funerals, and borne either on the 
coffin or by officers of the household of the deceased nobleman. 
There is here a very interesting series of monuments connected with 
this noble family, which were described by the Incumbent. 


EMPINGHAM. 


We can scarcely approach this church without feelings of great 
admiration and interest, especially when we look upon its tower and 
spire, which are remarkable for their beauty. First, as to form and 
outline, it is extremely agreeable to the eye, and then as a piece of 
masonry it is very perfect. In the cornice of the parapet, the ball- 
flower appears to great advantage. It has the stalk of the ball-flower- 
in waving out-line beautifully intermingled with the ball-flower itself. 
Then we have some beautiful arcading which is worthy of attention. 
On entering the church we find much to interest us and much that 
is exceedingly beautiful. Here we have two arcades, which would 
lose none of their beauty if divested of the manifold coats of 
washes. These arcades differ: one of them has square capitals 
and semi-circular arches ; the other pointed arcading with circular 
pillars. Orginally this church had no clerestory, subsequently 
transepts were added, which are of the Perpendicular period. 
The east window is of the intersecting lancet type. There is a 
baldness about the east end of the chancel, and we should be 
incebted to those who have the care of this church if they could 
give it a little more ornament. Before leaving this remarkable 
church, and in so doing noticing the exquisite beauty of the west 
doorway and the beautiful ornaments connected with it, I think I 
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shall best expend the last minute or two that is allowed to us in 
pleading for its restoration. I am certain of this, that while those 
who are most skilled in ecclesiastical architecture and interested 
in churches, would deprecate any alteration that might: interfere 
with original features, we are anxious, as reasonable persons, that 
restoration on true principles should always be adopted, even in 
the case of the most beautiful and ancient parish churches, if 
required. Whilst then, we are most thankful to those who originally 
erected this beautiful and this commodious house of prayer, we 
deeply regret to see it in its present condition. In the first place, 
we would have it cleansed from all impurities on its surface, we 
would remove the gallery, and open out the tower arch, have 
the pews replaced by open benches, the chancel supplied with 
solid carved oak fittings; and the east end restored to its original 
beauty? Let me plead that such measures may be taken for its 
restoration. We should be most thankful to those most interested 
in this parish if they would be so good as to attend to our words, 
and should esteem this day most happy if it leads to the consum- 
mation of a wish so natural to ourselves as members of the Church 
of England, desiring that the worship of Almighty God should 
be conducted in a beautiful house of prayer well adapted to the 
common use of all our members, from the highest peer to the 
lowest peasant. 
TICKENCOTE, 

This church is a small but most remarkable specimen of the 
later Norman period. It consists simply of a nave and chancel, 
now as ever. The first of these has been entirely rebuilt. Of the 
ancient chancel there are some remains, viz., the corpus, and the 
greater part of the groined roof. The great feature of this Church, 
however, which has long served to attract a succession of ecclesio- 
logical visitors, is the massive and richly-decorated chancel arch. 
It consists of six richly-carved members vying with one another in 
their varied ornamentation. From its original faulty construction 
this urch long ago bulged, and thus lost its original contour. 
Impatient at this, it is reported that the workmen employed on the 
first modern restoration of this church, when they heard the old 
deformed arch was to be retained, took an opportunity of pouring 
a quantity of water upon its apex in the hope that this would bring 
it down and enforce its reconstruction. Happily, however, the old 
arch withstood this covert attack, and still maintains its place, 
although in a sadly-distorted condition. Here is an effigy of an 
anonymous person, cut out of solid oak, of the time of Richard II. 
The bowl of the font has intersecting arches worked upon its 
bases, and is of the Transiticnal period, when the Norman style 
was yielding to the one that succeeded it. 
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A few Hints on Lighting a Church.—A Paper read at a Meeting of 
the Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, and Leicestershire Archi- 
tectural Societies at Stamford, May 28th and 29th, 1879, by 
Rev. Reainatp A. Carvey, Rector of Scampton, Lincoln. 


Do nor suppose for one moment, that in what I am about to say, I 
wish to lay down a law of the Medes and Persians which altereth 
not, on the subject now before us, but simply to record a few 
observations that I have made on~what is the by no means easy 
matter of effectively lighting a church. I say—the by no means 
easy matter—because no two churches are quite alike in size and 
structure, and an arrangement that may suit one, will not always of 
necessity do for another. 

In what I am about to say, I wish to point out general principles, 
which are open to modification, according to the individual circum- 
stances of each case. : 

There are two main branches into which this subject naturally 
divides itself, viz. :—(I.) The end to be attained ; (II.) The means 
by which that end is to be attained. 

Now (I.) the end to be attained. 

This may well admit of the following subdivision :—(a) The 
comfort and convenience of the congregation ; and (0) the preserva- 
tion of harmony with the architectural features of the building. 

(a) In an ordinary English church the rule is for the whole 
congregation in the nave and aisles to face eastwards or towards the 
altar. People therefore require the light to fall upon them in such 
a manner that when reading they may see clearly, and at the same 
time when looking upwards towards the altar, choir, or pulpit, their 
eyes may not be strained and fatigued by the glare. How then- 
can this be done most easily and effectively ? 

Of course, no lighting is so pleasant as the natural light of 
day, and I think you will all agree with me in the feeling 
that no church looks so well as one. with a large west window, 
especially when the summer evening’s sun streams through its 
storied panes, and lights up the whole nave (and choir too) with a 
flood of mellow light. Let us take this as our guide, and following 
its leading, try in artificial lighting to produce a somewhat similar 
effect. Let us then arrange for the fullest quantity of light at the 
west end, either bracketted out from the west wall, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood. This will prove a great boon incidentally 
to old and infirm people, especially if their sight fails them, as the 
semi-darkness one often sees at the west end, where the doors 
usually are, makes their exit a matter of danger particularly where 
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there are many steps. Next, it is worth while to remember that by 
having the lights near to the west wall a considerable amount of 
light is reflected forwards towards the choir. This light from 
behind will fall comfortably on people’s books, and there will be no 
glare. The height of the light must depend much upon the height 
of the building, or whether there be a tower arch at the west end 
or not, ora west window. In some cases the lights may run equally 
right across the western wall, e.g., as where the sill of the west 
window is high from the floor. In others they may be grouped on 
either side of the tower arch or west window, about equidistant 
from the centre of the nave and the aisle arcades. Supplementary 
to these lights there should be others in pairs in the same pusition 
(i.e., equidistant from centre and arcades), all the way up to the 
chancel. These lights should be somewhat lower and less powerful 
than the great western groups of lights, as their object is so to speak 
to carry ov the western lights, and not to incommode the worship- 
pers to the west of them. Their distance apart must entirely 
depend upon the size of the building and the kind of light used. 
The main objeci desired being plenty of light, and no glure. 

Next, by all means let these lights hang either from metal 
brackets projecting from the wall above the arcades, or as, I think, 
is a better arrangement, from the roof itself. 

Standards are always more or less in the way. If meant for 
gas they interfere with the moving of the seats—they are always 
liable to be pushed or kicked, which often causes a leakage of gas 
and consequent danger, or if candles or paraffin are used there is 
always the risk of an upset with its attendant pleasures. By 
hanging your lights all these troubles are avoided. If gas is used, 
all the pipes are in the open, and, consequently, can be easily 
examined and repaired if need be. If candles or paraffin be the 
lighting medium, then the light chains that support the chandeliers 
or lamps do not interfere with the general effect of the building in 
daylight. 

With regard to the side aisles the same western light ought to 
be used, only it need only consist of one group in the centre, and 
for the rest, if the nave arcades are wide and lofty, and if the nave 
lights are opposite the centres of the arches, enough light will come 
from these lights, especiaily if the aisles be narrow and the nave 
lights rather nearer to the arcades than to the centre. If, however, 
the aisles are very wide—the arcades low and heavy—or for any 
cause enough light is not thus given, it is well to hang supple- 
mentary lights up the middle, or bracket them from the walls. _ 

In the transepts (where they are found) a large corona hanging 
in the centre of each, at a good height from the floor, and kept far 
enough back for its lights not to clash with the line of nave lights, 
will answer well. But transepts vary so much in character that no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down, 
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When we come to the choir the same general scheme of lighting 
holds good. By all means avoid standards, especially near the 
altar, where they are sure to be in the way, and generally, in every 
sense of the word, eyesores, though not always quite so offensive as 
those erected a few years back in Lincoln Minster which look like 
a nightmare of illuminated: clothes-horses.* 

Let the stalls be lit by hanging lights on either side so as to 
throw a good light on the choir desks. To supplement this, or 
rather I should say, as the main light of the chancel, it is a very 
good plan to have the same arrangement as at the west end of the 
nave—a powerful group of lights either over the chancel arch on its 
eastern face (if the arch be low), or on the screen (if there be one), 
or on the responds north and south of the arch—any where, in short, 
where the light may be thrown eastwards, and not be in the eyes 
of the congregation in the nave. 

(b) I now come to the second subdivison of my subject— 
the Architectural effect. 

In what I have said previously,-I have been bearing this in 
mind all the time, although the convenience of the worshippers 
has been the special point under consideration. 

There are two common modes of lighting, which to my mind 
are very detrimental to architectural effect, viz., the use of a central 
light, whether gas corona or chandelier, and strings of lights on 
the side walls. 

The central plan is not convenient to the worshipper, and archi- 
tecturally it interferes very painfully with the view of the altar 
reredos, dossal, or east window,—often with all at once,—and this 
it does both by day and by night. Besides, we should bear in 
mind that a building that is lit by day from windows—.e., from 
without—has all its lines distorted when it is lt from the midst. 
Not only is this the case, but a corona is so striking a feature when 
lit that it catches the eye at every turn and utterly lacks modesty. 
It also has the effect of reducing the apparent size of a building, 
as the eye is, so to speak, hurried up to it and fixed there, while 
all the distance beyond is lost. 

In the same way, but from different causes, the plan of lighting 
with a string of gas jets run along the sides of the nave or chancel 
is not satisfactory. It causes too strong a glare to be thrown on 
parts of the wall surface, and so destroys the proper effect of all 
sculpture or painting near. There is also the practical risk, where 
gas is used, of the intense heat calcining the limestone where it is 


: * The Precentor of Lincoln fell foul of this criticism on the ground that “these standards 
were designed by an eminent Architect,” and were the gift of the leading laity of the Diocese . 
but pace tanti viri, I do not see that an eminent architect is necessarily endowed with hyper- 
papal infallibility in matters of taste, or that the leading laity of the Diocese, having pre- 
sented them, precludes criticism of the design, for which they are only responsible in a _ 


secondary sense, All honour to those who gave, though they may have displayed a zeal_not 
according to knowledge. ¥ 
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the stone used, and of the smoke blackening the walls to a con- 
siderable extent. The same fault may be found with the plan 
of surrounding the capitals of the nave and choir pillars ‘with jets. 
This is often architecturally very painful and does much damage to 
the mouldings, as has been found to be the case, I understand, in 
the nave of York Minster. The only instance where the plan of 
lighting from a string of gas jets has been really effectively carried out 
is the earliest I believe, viz., the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
The reason of the good effect here produced is, I think, that the 
lights are not close to the wall but carried on the inner face of 
the Whispering Gallery, which projects as a very bold cornice, 
some eight feet or more from the wall, and being circular the light 
is diffused more equally. 

So far with regard to the nave. In the chancel the same rule 
holds good. The altar is the central point in the church, and 
anything that distracts the eye from that centre has a disturbing 
influence. Now the great corona, that was commonly in medieval 
days hung in front of the altar, has this drawback, especially when 
instead of wax tapers we moderns have flaring gas. In a very 
lofty building, where this can be really clear above altar and reredos, 
and these are not ut the extreme east end of the building, it may be 
less objectionable, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it 
gives a feeling of fussiness, which would be entirely avoided by 
having a pair of smaller ones, hanging in front on either side so as 
to throw their light on the altar, brought somewhat nearer to the 
centre than the line of lights over the stalls, but leaving the whole 
foot pace quite clear. 

The question of the small vesper lights which crowd the shelves 
of many modern altars is a difficult one. They are beautiful in 
themselves, but it is always a question in my mind whether a better 
effect is not produced by hanging brass chandeliers on either side, 
and thus throwing the light on to the altar and setting off its frontals, 
dossal, cross, and flower vases, especially when the reredos is an 
elaborate piece of sculpture, the lines of which may often be pain- 
fully broken by the confusing array of wax tapers that stand in 
front ?* 

The general effect of a church lit as I have here suggested, is 
what some people might call too theatrical, by which I suppose they 
would mean that too much attention has been paid to effect. Such 
a plea as this I would most strongly combat on this ground, if on 
no other. [f richness of decoration is allowable in God’s house as 
a tribute to Him, the Giver of all; if justness of proportion and 
architectural harmony are modes in which we may show forth the 


* T am not here speaking of the two great altar lights which have their own proper place 


and symbolism, and whose position is (or ought to be) always considered and allowed for in 
every well-designed reredos, 
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artistic powers of mind that He also gives us, ought we not for the 
same reason to do our utmost not to mar these same good gifts by 
the careless, unstudied, disorderly application of another of His 
gifts by which we eke out the shortness of our winter days, and can 
prolong our hours of devotion in His House? 

(II.) I would now consider the best mediums by which light is 
to be distributed, and the advantages and disadvantages of each. 
Gas, paraffin, candles are all useful—all good in their several ways, 
and it must depend on various local circumstances as to the suita- 
bility of each for the building tobe lit.* 

(a) Gas, where it may be had-of good quality, is undoubtedly 
the cheapest in the end. The expenses of the pipes, metres, fittings, 
etc., may be heavy at first, but they are permanent, and the light 
obtained is very powerful. There are, however, several drawbacks 
which must occur to all who have had much to do with it. 

First of all, you are not your own master. When you have once 
got your gas laid on and your fittings put wp—you are in the hands 
of the gas company. Very likely you may find yourself supplied 
with a faulty metre that registers double the amount of gas con- 
sumed, or in very frosty weather, you may find the water in the 
pipes frozen, and when you are counting on a bright church —say 
for a Christmas Eve festival service—you may find each burner 
giving a blue glow-worm sort of light that is utterly useless for the 
purpose. ' Again, by accident the whole lights of a church may be 
turned out at once, and then there will follow great danger of a 
panic if the church is crowded. Again, an escape of gas may go on 
for a long time in a church without being noticed (especially where 
there are no daily services), and then when a light is brought in an 
explosion takes place, to the possible destruction to the whole 
building. But supposing all these contre temps are avoided, gas is 
so powerful a light, that unless the building is very large and lofty, 
it is somewhat unmanageable. I daresay many people will con- 
demn me as an architectural heretic, when I say that gas should 
rarely be burned with a naked light: a ground glass globe. is 
almost a necessity. The light is thus more diffused, and the 
shadows not so sharp: the effect is more like the light of day. 
People say that ground glass shades are not correct. I suppose 
because they cannot find them in any handbook of mediaeval 
architecture !! (Query) Can they find gas fittings there? I have 
far too high an opinion of the good taste of our forefathers to hold 
that if they had known of glass shades and gas, they would have 
excluded the former when using the latter. They might—probably 


* Thave not touched in this paper on the subject of oil lamps, as their expense and the 
constant cleaning required renders them unsuitable for any but small private chapels, 
However the light they give is very beautiful, and ther may well be used where money is no 
object and skilled hands can be found to attend to them. 
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they would—have excluded both from their churches, though they 
would have followed no rule in the matter, but would have decided 
to use them or not on the merits of each case. 

Other great drawbacks to gas are the great heat, the consump- 
tion of oxygen, and the damage done by the sulphur to paintings, 
gilding, and brasswork. 

(b) Let us next consider paraffin, This undoubtedly gives a 
good clear light, and is not expensive in itself, or in its fittings. It 
has however several drawbacks. It is by no means easy to keep a 
large series of paraffin lamps in a church so that not one of them 
shall smoke or stink, as only paraffin can do these unpleasant per- 
formances. It requires a careful and practised hand. It is also 
very liable to be blown out by a draught, and the constant breakage 
of chimneys is very annoying. But granting all these drawbacks, 
paraffin has many advantages over gas. When well managed it is 
extremely convenient, as the lights may be placed anywhere (oui 
of a draught) to give the required light. There is no palpable 
waste when not lit, and from the brilliancy and cheapness of the 
light, it is very valuable in a poor village church, But paraffin, 
quite as much as gas, requires ground glass globes to soften and 
diffuse the light which is too harsh to burn with a naked flame. 
For good effect, paraffin lamps should be hung singly, and not be 
grouped in a corona, as is too often the case. 

(c) Undoubtedly the best mode of lighting a church where 
expense is no object is candles—wax, if possible ; if not, some of 
the modern paraffin, or imitation wax candles. 

These are expensive, not in themselves so much, but because they 
require grouping in chandeliers, 6 to 12 lights, or more, in each ; 
for the light given is not nearly so powerful as gas or paraffin. 
Besides these chandeliers are expensive items, especially if made of 
brass. But supposing carte blanche were given for the lighting of 
a church, no more beautiful effect could be produced than by a 
long drawn avenue of brass spider chandeliers full of wax lights, 
leading all the way up the nave on either side, hanging not too 
much above peoples’ head—say eight or nine feet from the floor— 
and in the choir the same avenue continued, having more candles 
in each group and raised somewhat higher, following in short the 
ascent of the floor, and culminating in a pair hanging in front of 
the altar, about over the returned angles of the foot pace. This 
would be too expensive a luxury for the many, but were funds are 
forthcoming let it be tried, and I feel sure that “/e jew vaudra la 
chandelle.”* 


* It may perhaps be objected that the drip from the hanging lights upon peoples’ 
clothes would be a greater drawback than all the charms of effect could counterbalance 
There are however glass guards called fe Lychnophylax,” which, placed over the candle 
entirely prevent all guttering, and do not look offensive. 
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In conclusion, I would also point out that there is no reason why 
a combination of gas or paraffin and candles may not be used, and 
as all that I have said in this Paper may be condemned as theoretical, 
T should like to describe very briefly the arrangement I have been 
led to adopt in a very small village church, lately restored, and with 
the lighting of which I have taken great pains, and, as I flatter 
myself, with a good result. The building consists of a nave about 
40 ft. by 20ft., with a north aisle about 10 ft. wide, connected by 
three arches. At the west end there is a tower opening into the 
nave through an arch about 14 ft. high. The chancel is very small, 
about 16 ft. by 12 ft. 6in., with a north aisle forming organ chamber 
and vestry. 

Hanging against the west wall of the nave by cords passing 
through pulleys in the roof is a board about 12 ft. long, on which 
are hooked four duplex paraffin lamps. This board is easily lowered 
to light and trim the lamps, and is then drawn up above the tower 
arch. These are the main lights for the nave, but eastwards of them 
I have four lamps hanging in pairs. These are some of Wippell & 
Co.’s (of Exeter) making, and have chimney and globe in one. 
They hang from a light brass chain which passes through pulleys 
in the roof, and has a lamp attached to either end, so that one 
balances the other. 

I hope eventually to hang two more of the same kind of lamp 
in the north aisle, which is at present lit by two single lamps, one 
hanging on the western respond, and the other on the eastern pillar 
of the arcade. These new lamps will hang in the middle of the 
aisle.* I find that I have made one great mistake, viz., the lamps 
on the west wall of the nave have no globes. I have bought my 
experience. Henceforward I shall get them with globes. 

In the chancel above the arch, which is low in proportion to 
the height of the nave and chancel, I have two duplex lamps with 
globes hooked on a board as at the west end. The stalls are some- ° 
what recessed into the north arch and the splay of south window, 
and over them there hang a pair of twelve-light spider chandeliers 
of brass, which hang at either end of a brass chain like the lamps 
in the nave, and eastwards of these, just over the returned angles 
of the foot pace, there are a pair of six-lights each, which take the 
place of vesper lights on the altar itself. The strong light thrown by 
the duplex lamps above the chancel arch, and consequently invisible 
from the nave, falls straight upon the altar, although, in appearance, 
all the light seems to come from the chandeliers. 

The general effect of this arrangement is that in the nave there 
is plenty of well diffused light for reading, but not strong enough 
to dazzle the preacher, while on looking into the chancel there is a 


* This arrangement has since been carried ont successfully. 
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flood of light, but as its main source is concealed, the eye is not 
fatigued as it might be were it exposed to view. 

Hoping you will pardon my seeming egotism in thus holding 
up to admiration my own handiwork, and which I have done mostly 
for the sake of the few hints I may thereby be able to give, I would 
wind up sermon-wise with three words of advice. 

Don’t mar your architectural lines by haphazard lighting. Don’t 
spoil your peoples eyesight by glare: they are not eagles. Nor by 
darkness made visible: they are not moles. Above all! Bid your 
lights—Go hang ! 


Roman Milestone of the Emperor M. Piavonius Victorinus 
(265-267 4.p.) found in the centre of ancient Roman Lincoln, 
April 2, 1879.-—By Rev. J. Worpswortn, M.A., Prebendary 
of Lincoln, with illustration by Rev. J. Manssut, Priest-Vicar. 


IMP. CAES Imp(eratore) Caes(are) 


MARCO Marco 
PIA'O N O Piavonio 
VICTORI Victori-no 


5 NOP.-FINY P(io) F(elice) Ino(icto) 
AVG PON? Aug(usto), Pont(ifice) 


M A X Max(imo), 
bik PP Tr(ibunicia) p(otestate), p(atre) p(atriae). 
AL-S:M A L(indo) S(egelocum) m(ilia) 

10 P.X.II11 p(assuum) quatuordecim, 


“ Under the Empire of Casar Marcus Piavonius Victorinus, ae 
pious, fortunate, unconquerable Augustus, chief pontiff, investe 
with tribunician power, father of his country. 

From Lindum (Lincoln) to Segelocum (Littleborough) fourteen 
miles.” 

I have several times carefully re-examined the stone since I first 
read it on the spot where it was found, and believe the glee as 
given above to be certain in all essential points. There may per aoe 
be doubts as to some of the dots between the words, ?<s ‘ - 
line 5 is something like an H, and at one time I took it to be a 
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monogram for FEL, but now believe that it is only a slip of the 
cutter. The T of PONT is uncertain: it may have been united 
(as is often the case) with the right hand stroke of the N, which 
in this case is taller than usual. The L in line 9 is certain; though 
at one time I took it for a B, which would be more in avcordance 
with the usage of this class of inscriptions (Ab Segeloco). Repeated 
examination has convinced me, beyond doubt, that it is L; and 
this conviction is confirmed by Mr. Harvey and Mr. Mansell, who 
have also been good enough to examine the point. Certain chisel- 
marks upon the face of the stone make it not improbable that the 
present inscription replaces a former one—as is often the case on 
milestones of the later Empire. There are also holes, apparently for 
staples, one on each side-face, level with the fourth line. 

The milestone, which is about eight feet high, was found, 
lying lengthwise from north to south, in making the new drain 
along the Bailgate, just opposite the northern entrance of the Lion 
and Snake Inn. It was removed on the day I first saw it (1 believe 
the day after it was found) into the cloisters of the Cathedral, 
where it at present stands, 

The Emperor Marcus Piavonius Victorinus, whom it comme- 
morates, was one of the so-called “ Thirty Tyrants,” the rebellious 
generals who arose in different regions of the Roman world during 
the miserable reign of Gallienus, the weak son of Valerian. 
Victorinus was chosen as a colleague on the throne by Postumus, 
the then master of the “ Gallic,” or western quarter of the empire, 
including Spain, Gaul, and Britain. He was a powerful and » 
capable man, but licentious in his private life, and was murdered 
near Cologne by one of his officers in revenge for an act of 
profligacy. His reign was a very short one, from 265-267 a.D., 
and therefore monuments of it are rare. The only other which 
appears to be known in this country is another milestone, found at 
Pyle, near Neath, and preserved in the gardens of the Museum 
at Swansea, where I copied it some years ago (Corpus Inseriptionum 
Latinarum, vii., 1160). The inscription on it is simply—Imp. 
M. C. Pia|vonio| Victor|ino Aug. = Imp(eratore) C(aesare) M(arco) 
Piavonio Victorino Aug(usto)—the letters M and C being transposed 
by mistake of the stone-cutter. These two stones show that 
Victorinus was accepted by the soldiers on both sides of Britain. 

The reading A L(indo) S(egelocum) is inferred from the itinerary 
of Antoninus (p, 475, ed. Wesseling), describing the road from 
London to Luguvalium or Luguvallum on the great wall. 

We read there— 

Causennis mpm Xxx, 
Lindo mpm XXvi. 
Segeloci mpm XIUl. 
Dano mpm XxX, 
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Segelocum (also called Agelocum, ib. p. 478) is generally i I- 
fied with Littleborough-on-Trent, which 2 ee ee 
road now called Till Bridge Lane, turning off the Ermine Street 
between Carlton and Scampton. 

The ancient town of Lindum has happily preserved many of its 
old features, which can be clearly seen by reference to the map of 
Roman Lincoln, in the volume of the Archeological Institute 
for 1850. It was like other Roman colonies, a square, with four 
gates, one in the centre of each of its four sides. 

The Northern Gate—the Newport Arch—is still standing, and 
the Western Gate is buried in the Castle-mound with its méterials 
still complete. Some of our readers are probably familiar with the 
drawing taken of it in 1836 by Mr. Tuke (and lithographed by 
Day and Haghe) before the weight of earth above it caused it to 
collapse. Would not the meeting of the Archeological Institute this 
year (1880) be a good occasion for restoring this ancient Decuman 
Gate of Lincoln ? 

Perpendicular lines drawn from these two gates would meet, 
as far as I can calculate, at the point where the milestone was 
lying.* If, then, it was found in its original position, as I 
think probable, it stood on a very important spot, viz., the centre 
from which the city and its territory was originally mapped out 
by the official engineer (agrimensor) standing on his measuring 
instrument (the groma). The Bailgate, of course, represents the Via 
principalis in the direction of the cardo, running north and south ; 
and the Newport Arch would technically be called the Porta 
principalis sinistra, as the engineer stood looking to the east, and 
therefore had the north on his left hand. The milestone stood, as 
I suppose, at the point where the Via Principalis crossed the Via 
Decumana. 

The arrangement of a colony was on the same general principles 
as those observed in laying out a camp, and therefore we may con- 
clude that the Praetoriwm or Governor’s quarters lay immediately 
to the west of the central point; and the Forwm or Market-place 
to the north of the Practorium. The area about St. Paul’s Church, 
and the columns recently found under Mr. Allis’ house, would thus 
fall probably in the Forum. The columns perhaps formed part 
of the facade-of a Basilica or Hall of Justice. Cp. Mr. F. C. 
Penrose’s Paper in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
(June 20, 1878, series 2, vol. vii., p. 434.), where he shews that 
the northern angle of this facade is immediately in line with the 
fragments of the Mint-Wall about 150 feet to the west of it. If 


* T am glad to notice that Mr. Michael Drury (who has paid great attention to the recent 
excavations in Lincoln) isof the same opinion. At least he has so marked it in a sketch-map 


of Roman Lincoln which the Precentor has been kind enough to show me, 
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this wall formed part of the same building, it must have been one 
of great importance and magnitude, Further excavations, especially 
in the school playground, as Mr. Penrose has suggested, are much 
to be desired. 


Anglo-Saxon Dedicatory Inscription on the Tower of St. Mary-le- 
Wigford Church in Lincoln, over the Roman Epitaph of Sacer, 
son of Bruscus (C. I. L. vii. 191).—By Rev. J. Worpswortu, 
M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln (with drawing from a photograph). 


F Kirtig me let wircelan ] fios godia|n Criste to lofe T 
Sancte | Marie. ; 

“ Eirtig had me built and endowed to the praise of Christ-and 
St. Mary.” 

Most persons who pass along the High-street will have noticed 
not only the remarkable Saxon tower of St. Mary’s Church, but also 
a peculiar stone built into its western face. Looking closer they see 
that it is a Roman tombstone with tyo inscriptions on it, one in the 
ordinary square space, the other in the triangle or tympanum above 
it, which is usually left vacant. The lower inscription, which is in 
Latin, is fairly easy to decipher, and is the monument of a certain 
Sacer, son of Bruscus, a Senonian Gaul, and of his wife Carssouna, 
and son Quintus, who lived perhaps in the first century after Christ, 
(See Corpus Inscr. Lat., vol. vii., no. 191. Dis M(a)nibus ; nomini 
Sacri, Brusci fili, civis Senoni, et Carssounae coniugis eius et Quinti ~ 
J.) This tombstone seems to have attracted the eye of the founder 
of the church, who built it into his tower, and left a record of his 
work in the five lines which he inserted in the vacant space at the 
upper part, It has, I believe, generally been concluded that the 
church was erected by Saxon builders soon after the Conquest. It 
is natural to suppose that the occupation of the upper town by a 
Norman castle and cathedral would dislodge a good many of the 
old inhabitants. As far as the letters of this inscription go they 
might indeed be earlier than the Conquest, but we have not sufficient 
material to decide from this sort of evidence. The letter P (W) 
is found on the Kirkdale dial just before the Conquest, while W is 
used in the Deerhurst dedication of exactly the same date. The 
old letters probably lasted longer in the North of England. 
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However this may be, it is certain that the inscription is Anglo- 
Saxon or Early English, and that it records the foundation of 
the church. The interpretation of it has long been regarded as a 
great difficulty, and it was not till about four years ago that 
Professor Miillenhoff, a well-known German scholar, hit upon the 
first step towards its explanation. He saw that it was to be 
read upwards, not downwards, and that the last words were Criste 
to lofe and Sancte Marie, “to the praise of Christ and Saint Mary.” 
(See Hiibner Inser. Brit. Christ.. No. 170, Berlin, 1876.) : 

The Rev. John Earle, Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, read 
the remainder in February, 1877, from copies which I placed before 
him. He has never seen the stone, but his reading appears to me 
remarkably correct and certain except in one particular, viz, the 
first word, which is important as being the name of the founder. 
He conjectured that it was Hadwig or Lifwig, and was inclined to 
connect it with Wigford. This, however, is not borne out by the 
stone which I have several times carefully examined, and which has 
nothing else than Zirtig, a name apparently unknown to Anglo- 
Saxon scholars. Professor Miillenhoff writes, in fact, that it 
cannot be an Anglo-Saxon name. Nor can Professor Rhys or Dr. 
Vigfusson find a parallel to it in Celtic or Norse. In the next line 
it is not quite clear whether we are to read godian, gudian or 
gutian ; and the construction of fios in the genitive case seems 
to be singular. Godian, “to endow,” is the usual form, and 
was probably intended here, notwithstanding the odd shapes of the 
letters. With regard to fios Mr. Earle tells me that the use of 
the genitive case is often very free. He does not, however, recollect 
an exact parallel. Professor Miillenhoff suggests fio gigodian, but 
the stone does not seem to admit this reading. 

To revert, in conclusion, for a moment to the sign at the 
beginning. It was usual for early Christian dedicatory inscriptions 
to begin with a +, or the monogram of Christ, and Saxon inscrip- 
tions follow the custom of other countries. Those, ¢.g., at’ Weaver- 
thorpe and Kirkdale—both in connection with sundials—have a 
cross. That at Jarrow (A.D. 685) begins with a monogram. 
(¥. See Hiibner 7. c. No. 198; and cp. 180 for Kirkdale, where 
read Solmerca.) Tf the monogram is to be read here, as seems 
probable, it is of the form P, a type which I have not observed 
elsewhere in Saxon inscriptions, though it is apparently not un- 
common in Celtic portions of the island. I find it however, 
together with a +, at the head of a Charter of Offa, King of the 
Mercians, 4.D. 791-796 (printed by the Paleographical Society, 
vol. i., plate 12), which thus begins:—-+ ¥F In nomine summi 
tonantis qui est Deus benedictus in secula Amen, 
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On Encaustic Tiles—By Rev. G. Rows, M.A. 


In Medieval times, when every part of a building was made to 
contribute to the general effect, we are not surprised to find the floors 
ornamented. This was done, in days when carpets were unusual, 
by means of tiles, on which a decorative pattern had been burnt, 
whence they were called Encaustic Tiles. The remains of the 
pavements thus formed still exist in many of our Cathedrals and 
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Parish Churches, or have been turned up from among the ruins of 
the Abbeys which were destroyed at the Dissolution : and the kilns 
at which they were baked have also been discovered. There must 
have been immense numbers of them at one time ; but they were 
frequently built into new edifices, and probably more often smashed 
up to form one of the ingredients of mortar. 

In the following remarks, I shall not treat of the arrangement 
of the tiles in a pavement,* as my opportunities of observing 
ancient examples have been few, but I shall rather endeavour to 
put together a few thoughts upon the individual patterns on tiles, 
which may not be uninteresting. 

As an architectural detail, they are subject to the same changes 
which happen to other branches, according to date. Hence we have 
Early English tiles, Decorated and Perpendicular tiles. I have 
never met with any which could be clearly attributed to the Norman 
period, though there are some which are doubtful, and it is believed 
that they had adopted this mode of paving their churches in that 
time. Thus, in the thirteenth century, we have the characteristic 
conventional foliage of the Early English style. In the fourteenth, 
the geometrical designs and grotesque figures in vogue in Decorated 
buildings ; and to this style, probably, belong most of the shields 
of arms : while the Perpendicular period displays the usual taber- 
nacle-work and tracery, together with more natural drawings of 
plants and animals. 

As one commonly finds ancient examples of tiles—laid together 
without any regard to the formation of a pattern, or perhaps single 
instances loose—an uninitiated eye would see nothing of the design, 
of which they have formed a part. This design frequently extended 
to four tiles, and not unfrequently nine, and even sixteen. Thus, 
in the Philosophical Society’s Museum, York, is a tile which 
bears the head of the Virgin Mary, as indicated by the crown 
and the stars around it. If this is produced fourfold, it will be 
seen that the curved line which encircles the head forms a beautiful 
and characteristic panel of Decorated date. If the same process is 
performed with a tile from Exeter Cathedral, having a fish between 
two quarter-circles, the outer curves form a complete circle, and the 
inner ones the quarters of four other circles which would be made 
by additional tiles. The spaces between the circles are filled 
up, when the design is complete, by a cross of four fleurs-de-lis. 
Do the same with the tile from York, bearing a grotesque figure in 
the centre, between four quarter-circles struck from the four corners, 
and the result is an entire circle in every four contiguous tiles of the 
design. Another pretty example, in private hands, has all the orna- 
ments formed by conventional oak leaves. A fragment from York 


* See “On Tile Pavements, &e.” By Lord Alwyne Compton. Assoc. Soc, Reports, yol. i. p, 6. 
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consists of four half-circles with their centres in the middle point to 
each side, and the pointed oval spaces filled with a grotesque head in 
a monk’s hood, with a dog running and other figures. If this design 
is completed by adding three other tiles, a perfect circle will be found 
on every two contiguous half-tiles. There are several patterns made 
on this principle. The plainest of them is from Drayton Beauchamp, 
Buckinghamshire, in which.the parts of the circles drawn on each 
tile are stopped at their intersections and the spaces filled in with 
the yellow colour. A second example is from the Cook Collection, 
at the Museum, York, where the design is formed by a number of 
lines, concentric to the spaces in the last. In others from Fountains 
Abbey, and from Exeter Cathedral, the half-circles are all united, 
with a round or square space in the middle. Again, there is a 
large class of tiles with patterns extending to four, where the 
circles are small and described from each corner as a centre, a 
quadrant only being drawn in each case. If the circles are rather 
more than half the width of the tile in radius, as in one from 
Tintern Abbey, they will intersect, leaving a diamond space in the 
centre of the tile. This example has flewrs-de-lis in the corners, 
which form a saltire-cross when four are together. If the radius 
of the circle is equal to just half the tile, a larger space is left in 
the middle, and the arrangement of circles is simplified, being, 
however, still that of a complete circle on every four contiguous 
quarter-tiles. Of this the prettiest variation is that on a tile from 
Exeter Cathedral, of which there is a coarser copy at Haccombe 
Chapel, Devonshire. Several specimens occur at Pitstone, Buck- 
inghamshire, one of which is enriched by the circle having cusps. 
An example at Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, shews the circles 
less than half the tile in radius, when the cireles do not touch one 
another. There are similar tiles at Exeter Cathedral and at Pitstone. 
Another large class bears a quarter of a circle struck from one 
corner of the tile. In a beautiful example from St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, the inner side of the circle being lined with smaller 
semi-circles, and with a radiating pattern from the centre, much 
resembles a wheel window. This is. probably an Early English 
tile. Similar tiles occur at York, brought from Byland Abbey, 
and at Stone, Kent, where the centre of the circle is occupied by 
a cruciform design. In other cases, from Pitstone and Marsworth, 
Buckinghamshire, and from Aldbury, Hertfordshire, a smaller circle 
is drawn inside the first and concentric with it; or the original 
circle being somewhat reduced, the smaller one is struck from the 
opposite corner. The circle usually carries some radiating pattern 
of leaves and grotesque faces, and one from Marsworth has two 
smaller circles from the same centre as the large one, enriched with 
rabbits and birds. Occasionally, the large circle is cusped, as in 
an example at Pitstone, where the cusp ends in a maple leaf, and 
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is flanked by half flewrs-de-lis, which unite when the design is 
complete. At Bredon, Worcestershire, is another handsome tile, 
whereon the cusp terminates in a trefoil, and is flanked by dragons. 
There is another at the same place, doubly cusped, and the centre 
occupied by a large and very grotesque face. A third example 
occurs at York, where the end of the cusp and the other ornamen- 
tation is formed by the foliage and fruit of the oak. In two other 
instances, the curves are quadrants, and the completed pattern forms 
a quatre-foil. In the one from York, the ground of the tile is a 
very dark green, and in that from the British Museum, it is yellow 
and the design is red. This has in the centre a circle, on which 
are four smaller circles. I have a curious tile from Fountains 
Abbey, now at York, which gives a very complex pattern when 
four are joined together. Inside the square thus formed, there is 
drawn a diamond, upon each side of which, externally, is a semi- 
eircle ; while, internally, there are two segments of circles which 
intersect and form a cross in the centre of the design. In the 
semi-circle is an archer ; opposite to his airow, in one of the smaller 
compartments, is a hare, and in the other a hound. This is most 
like a Norman representation of a hunting scene of any I have 
found. 

We next have those tiles where the complete design extends to 
nine and sixteew joined together. These are rarer than the former 
type, do not lend themselves to so great a variety of patterns, and 
appear to belong to the fifteenth century, and later. At Pitstone 
is a tile bearing that part which belongs to the central one of a side. 
What there may have been in the circle it is impossible to guess. 
The remainder of those which I have almost all come from 
Strensham, in Worcestershire ; they form different parts of large 
designs, no two alike, and are filled up with large leaves and hideous 
dragons. One at York seems, from the great curvature of the circle, 
to have been part of a still larger pattern. It is well and carefully 
drawn, and must have looked very imposing. 

A great many designs, without having parts of a circle on them, 
appear, notwithstanding, to have extended into four examples. 
Such are those carrying a flewr-de-lis lying diagonally across the tile. 
Also those with two birds addorsed, occupying the same position, 
Examples occur at Exeter and York. We have instances of birds 
standing perpendicularly on the tile from Ely and from Windsor : 
and they seem to have been a favourite object of detail. They 
have usually a branch between them, from which they are plucking ; 
but a tile from Fountains Abbey has a well-drawn bird singing on 
an oak bough. Such, too, are those which have a pattern complete 
in itself, but have corner-pieces which unite with three other 
corners. Thus the tile from Exeter with a lion in the small circle, 
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surrounded by three fishes in a larger one; and the winged dragon 
and the lion, also in circles, from the same place. Also the Decorated 
tile having a monkey blowing a pipe, while another is standing on 
his head—the whole in a panel. In Strut’s Pastimes will be found 
similar instances of tumbling: one, as an illustration of ‘‘ Salome 
tumbling before King Herod,” where she is represented in the same 
posture. An example of a different character, from the British 
Museum, shows a stag hunted by a hound. A few straight-lined 
pattern occur, as the continuous interlaced diagonal lines, with 
fleurs-de-lis in the interstices, from Adbury, Hertfordshire, and the 
more complex fret from York, which must have required four tiles 
to complete it. 


It seems to have been a principle with the designers, never to 
have any large spaces of ground colour. They always distributed 
the design evenly over the surface, and usually in small parts. The 
tile from Exeter, covered with small squares, what the Heralds 
would call checky, is a good illustration of what is meant. Another 
is covered with chevron-shaped lines which, when joined with 
another, would make a pattern of diamonds. We can trace the 
same motive in the tile from Lewis Priory, charged with a knight 
on horseback wearing the barrel-helmet of the time of Richard I., 
which may therefore belong to the Norman period: and also in the 
curious figure of an abbot holding a staff, and standing on a 
pedestal from which spring two elegant leaves. A Decorated 
example, which I have restored from a fragment in the York 
Museum, shows a curved diamond-shape line ending in flewrs-de-lis, 
interlaced with a square, the corners of which proceed from the 
mouths of lions’ faces. It isa very beautiful design. This principle 
is indeed exemplified in almost every instance, the cases being few 
and exceptional where it is transgressed. 


As an adornment to a building, compared with the decoration 
of walls, roofs, and windows, tiles seem to have been especially 
devoted to heraldry. In the fourteenth century, it is true that 
shields of arms were usual in stained glass, but soon figures took 
their place, and the insigna of wealth and station became allotted 
to the pavement. Bredon, Worcestershire, furnishes a great many 
examples in which the shields are set upright on the tile ; but those 
at York, which came from Rossington, near Doncaster, are set 
diagonally, and require to be placed in fours. The charge, a fess, 
between six cross-crosslets, for Beauchamp, is common ; and so is, 
as we should expect, the arms of England. Occasionally, they took 
liberties with the charges, and so that they produced a shield satis- 
fying the conditions for a pavement, were not particular as to the 
correctness of the heraldry. An Early English tile from Exeter is 
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thus treated, and notably the arms of St. William at York. One 
from Bredon carries a maunche,— 


** Mangys be called in armys a sleeve,” 


z.e., the hanging sleeve used in the time of the Plantagenets. It is 
borne by the Hastings family, and occurs again on the tomb of 
William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, in’ Westminster Abbey. 
There exists in the Museum, York, a tile, which is curious from its 
small size, being only four inches in its largest dimensions: it is 
unusually thick ; the charge on it is ‘a cross, two quatrefoils in 
chief.” A beautiful fragment from the same place, exhibits “a 
lion rampant, ducally crowned,” which was the arms of Darrell, 
late of Sessay, near York ; but in the angles of the tile there are 
bells, which renders it probable that the arms were adopted by a 
bell-founder.* 

Somewhat akin to heraldic bearings, were initial letters and 
mottoes, and other writings. The letter “M” was common. ‘The 
specimen is from St. Mary’s Abbey, York ; and so is the handsome 
tile with two quadrants of circles and the words “ AVE MARIA,” 
in Lombardic letters, between them ; thus, when the design was 
complete, you repeated the legend four times. These are Decorated 
tiles ; one, of Perpendicular date, from Strensham, Worcestershire, 
carries the initials L. E. interlaced, surrounded by the first 
verse of the xxxi*t Psalm,—‘ in te Dne sperabt nn contude 
in eterna,’ in old English letters. At Pitstone occur two 
varieties, which have the same cross, but one bears the words, 
“SIGNVM :-SC- CRVCIS”; and the other, “AVE MARIA 
GRATIA PLENA.” An example from Drayton Beauchamp com- 
memorates the maker, for it has the legend “RICARD’ Mh 
FECIT,” around his face. This also occurs at Pitstone, The 
name “THOMAS” is borne by a tile entirely yellow from the 
British Museum, one of the few remembrances now existing of a 
once very popular name, St. Thomas & Becket. A fragment bears 
the letters “LAU,” which we have completed into St. Laurence. 
It was probably from the church outside the city. Another frag- 
ment carries part of the name Bridlington around a shield bearing 
the arms of Gaunt, Earl of Worcester, in the time of Stephen, the 
founder of Burlington Abbey. The charge is “ Barry, of eight.” York 
also possesses another fragment, one of a series of tiles representing 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac, whereon is a ram, and around and 
partly on the figure are the words “SOL IN ARIETE,” and in the 
corners the letters “M-A-+RC-H.” In another tile, probably from 
the school-room of St. Mary’s Abbey, the monks again contrived 
to combine instruction with ornament. It is divided into squares, 
in which are depicted the letters of the alphabet, a contrivance 


* Compare the bell-founder’s window in the Minster, and the memorial slab in the 
Museum, bearing a bell and melting-pot. , 
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worthy of being imitated in the Kinder-Garten Schools of our own 
day. Another example contains a verse of advice to those who 
had property to leave. It is of the time of Henry VI., and says— 


‘ Thenke . mon . yi. life 


mai. not. ev. endure. 

yt . yow . dost. yi. selfe 

of. yt. yow. art. sure ° 

but. yt. yow . kepist 

un. tos yi. sectur. cure. 

and. ev. hit. availe. ye. 

hit. is. but . aventure.” 
The odd spelling of the word “executor” should be noted. The 
caution must have been thought very important to be the subject of 
so much labour. The advice to tithe payers in glass at All Saints’, 
North Street, may be compared with it. This is Redde quod cebes, 
around a sheaf of wheat. 

There are a few more initial letters, such as the Merchants’ 
Mark, with the letter “ R,” which may be for one of the Randmans, 
who were great benefactors to the churches of St. John’s and 
SS. Gregory and Martin. The letter. “V,” on a large dark green 
tile, from Exeter ; and “ W,” over an abbot’s staff, from Sawley 
Abbey. 

Emblems were often used on tiles, especially the fleur-de-lis, 
which was consecrated to the Blessed Virgin, and perhaps also 
because it was connected with the arms of France. Of these the 
handsomest is from Windsor Castle Chapel. We find too the 
Evangelical symbols, of which we have instances from York in the 
winged lion of St. Mark ; and the Stafford knot from Malvern. 

The cross-type sometimes afforded the motive for the designer. 
This would arise naturally from the shape of the tile. Thus the 
oak leaf is formed into a cross ;—very elegantly in a tile from Little 
Shelford, Cambridge, and in another from the British Museum. 
The fleur-de-lis was often arranged in the form of a cross. This 
type will be much oftener observed if the pattern is completed, as it 
is, perhaps, on four different tiles. 

The old artists were not always particular about having the 
pattern exactly square on the tile. .The grotesque figure within 
four quadrants is set askew, too far to be the eflect of shrinkage in 
baking ; which however prevents the traciugs of any two being 
quite the same. Sometimes they made mistakes in cutting 
the moulds, which they did not consider it worth while to 
alter. Ina tile from the Museum, the mould-maker began to cut 
a part that should have been solid into squares. He has left it so 
and all the tiles from that mould have preserved the plunder. 
Again, they often wrote their legends from left to right on the 
mould, when they would be reversed after stamping ; so the worl 
“Thomas,” just alluded to, appears written backwards. The author 
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of the alphabet took pains to have all his letters the right way, but 
he commenced at the wrong corner, and we can fancy how his 
brother monks jeered at him, for putting the letters in a reverse 
order. So the merchants’ mark is set the wrong way, and also the 
maunche, which is commonly drawn as if for the left arm. It was 
not, we may be sure, that they could not have done all this quite 
correctly, if they had cared to do so, but it made greater variety, 
and brought out the individuality of the designer more to overlook 
these things. It is a different question whether we can allow such 
irregularities now, but if there were many independent workers we 
could do so, and the result would be to cause much of the difference 
between old and new work to vanish. 

In later times, they seem to have departed from some of their 
principles. In designing a carpet, directly we forget it is a flat 
surface that needs ornamentation, and begin to put shadows to our 
leaves, and make our animals appear round, we are on the verge of 
doing wrong, if we have not already overstepped the boundary. 
When the medizval artists became desirous of imitating glass- 
painting for tiles, they ran iminent danger of overtasking their art. 
For art must be used subtly, with due regard to the materials 
employed. Wood-cuts are not to be mere copies of line-engravings, 
for they have an energy of their own. Water-colour drawings 
cannot imitate oil-paintings, but they have their peculiar beauties. 
You cannot transfer a painting, however admirable, to stained glass 
without great loss to both painting and glass. In the same way 
you cannot imitate, in a material so solid and opaque as Encaustic 
Tiles are made of, what would be proper in translucent glass. Thus 
when the designers of tiles copied Jesse-windows, they erred by 
asking too much. There are Jesse-windows in the Minster and 
St. Denis’s Church which are very different. I shew a tracing of 
a tile from Tring, Hertfordshire, which exhibits part of a Jesse on it. 

Tiles were now sometimes set perpendicularly, on walls or on 
the risers of steps. The tile from Wimbourne Minster has stood 
upright, and we have several pieces of architectural detail which 
have been similarly placed: also the tiles representing the signs of 
the zodiac. The leopard and antelope from Higham Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire, were copied from the risers of the altar steps. 
Others seem to be the nondescript animal from Windsor, and the 
leopard or lion from Pitstone. ' 

The beauty and freedom of some of the designs bespeak a 
master’s hand. Tiles which have not yet been alluded to, from 
Winchester Cathedral, from Exeter Cathedral, and elsewhere, 
illustrate this. : : 

By long-continued study alone can we arrive at any definite 
conclusion of the age of these objects. There is that in the /ook 
of a tile which cannot be described, which proclaims its date. One 
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mark of an early Geometrical-Decorated age is a series of dots or 
squares relieving a member of the design, as in tiles from Exeter, 
the British Museum, the York Museum, Amiens Cathedral. <A 
token of Perpendicular date will be found in the large comparative 
size of the designs ; while the Decorated tiles are distinguished by 
beauty and varety of design in a marked degree. To this period 
belong the remains of the most beautiful design which I have seen. 
It exists at Kimble Parva, in Buckinghamshire, and consists of a 
number of square panels arranged on each side of a long narrow 
piece on which is a representation of the Virgin Mary, treading 
on an emblematical figure of evil. The panels contain circles with 
highly enriched corners. On the circular tiles is depicted the story 
of David and Bathseba. There are in a complete condition— 
David sitting on his throne; a civilian giving a sealed vellum toa 
messenger: Uriah going to war in full armour of the time of king 
John; and two knights fighting, one of whom has cut the other 
down through his helmet. Fragments bear other details, which 
are much broken up; and also portions of an inscription, but 
although the words which are left are easily read yet no sense can 
be obtained from them. 

There are also the remains of a panel from Fountains Abbey, 
which are very rich, although only extending to four tiles. It 
commemorates Abbot Hewby, about a.p. 150C, and bears his 
initial “H.,” with the mitre and staff. This is surrounded bya 
legend, which read, when complete, “ Deo soli honor et glorie.’ 
It is in very bad condition, and only three of the four tiles exist. 
A tile, also in the York Museum, which has formed one of 
sixteen, probably has depicted on it a part of the story of the 
Wicked Prophet who came to Bethel. It represents an ass, with 
the body of a man beneath it. 

I am enabled by the kindness of Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co., 
of Stoke-on-Trent, to illustrate the ancient manufacture, which was 
in principle the same as that now carried on. The clay tile is 
stamped with a plaster of Paris instead of a wooden mould to a 
certain small depth. It is then dried, and the yellow colour is 
poured in; after which the whole is baked. This method will 
explain the blurs one often sees on old tiles, which are owing to a 
redundancy of yellow slip left on the tile. It will also account 
for the pattern being easily obliterated by wear, when once the 
glaze was gone ; for the leaving a tile with a depressed line, without — 


any yellow colour in it at all, and other irregularities from the trim 
and correct tile now in fashion, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

My attention was first directed to the subject of which this 
Paper treats by the occurrence of certain Shields of Arms and 
Crests in different positions upon the premises of Great Harrowden 
Hall (or “ House ”), my present residence. 
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Soon after I entered into occupation, in 1876, I observed, 
carved on the faces of large ornamental vases, which surmount four 
massive stone piers in the gardens, Shields of Arms, displaying— 
on a chevron engrailed, between three martlets, as many crescents, 
with in chief a Crescent for Difference of a second son. I found, 
upon reference, that this Coat is that of Watson of Rockingham. 
These arms, being carved in stone, no “tinctures” (7.e., ‘ colours, 
metals, or furs,”) are indicated. The crest is absent. [See Fig. 1.] 

The same Coat (with the Crescent for Difference) occurs in 
relief upon oval metal shields, enframed in exceptionally beautiful 
hammered-iron scroll work, over gates at the entrance, and over 
other gates in the gardens; and in these instances each shield is 
surmounted by the Crest of Watson (a griffin’s head erased, gorged 
with a ducal coronet), also of hammered iron. 

Upon each of these shields is an ‘‘ Inescutcheon of Pretence,” 
bearing the Coat of Prony, of Elton, Hunts.—Ermine, on a fesse, 
a lion passant. [See fig. 2.] These Shields and their Inescutcheons 
also show no tinctures. 

Over the fire-place in the Entrance-hall of the House, is a 
painting of a shield bearing the same Warson Coat (but without. 
the Crescent for Difference) and an Inescutcheon of Pretence bearing 
a Coat, not that of Prony. This Shield and its Inescutcheon 
display ‘“ tinctures ”—Argent, on a chevron engrailed, azw7re, between 
three martlets, sable, as many crescents, or, for Watson ; on the 
Inescutcheon of Pretence—Sadle, a chevron between three leopards’ 
faces, or. These last are the ancient arms of WeNntwortH, of 
Wentworth Wodehouse, Yorkshire. The Crest of Watson “ tinc- 
tured” is also here given, surmounting an Esquire’s Helmet—a 
griffin’s head erased, argent, gorged with a ducal coronet, o7. 
[See Fig. 3.] : 

The history (so illustrated by these several Shields of Arms) of 
the property, now of the Fitzwilliam family, at the Harrowdens 
and at Wythmale (or “ Wilmer Park”), Orlingbury, and of the 
different families connected therewith, (as gathered from Bridges’ 
History of Northamptonshire, Wright’s History of Rutland, Collins’ 
Genealogical Peerage, and other sources,) is, in abbreviated form, as 
follows :— 

In Domesday-book, certain lands at Great Harrowden (under 
various forms of spelling) are described as part of the possessions 
of the Bishop of Constance, of whom Walchelin was under- 
tenant. Other lands were in other hands. These lands are 
traceable through various possession down to the 34th of Edward 
IIL. (1361), when the manors of Great Harrowden, Little Harrow- 
den, and Isham (the last two having been “members” of the first) 
were conveyed by John de Lewknor to Simon Simeon. From 
this Simeon, the property descended through several changes of 
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proprietorship to John La Warre ; and he, in 1399, conveyed it to 
Sir Wm. Thirninge, Knt., who, in the 11th year of Henry IV. 
(1410), “levied a fine of it by the name of Lewknor’s Manor in 
Great and Little Harrowden.” From the last, it passed to a Sir 
Wm. Vaux, Knt., descended from an ancient Norman family ; his 
ancestor in Stephen’s reign having been Robert de Vaux, who was 
descended from Robert third and youngest son of Harold de Vaux 
Lord of Vaux in Normandy, who came over with the Conqueror. 

According to Bridges, it was this Sir Wm. Vaux “ of Harrow- 
don” who married Matilda (Maud), daughter of Sir Geoffrey Lucy 
of Dallington, and sister of Sir Wm. the last Lucy of that family ; 
of whom, at his death in 1460, this lady and her sister Eleanor 
were the co-heirs.* 

Sir Wm. Vaux, Knt. (son of the last Sir Wm.), was a great 
adherent to Henry VI. ; and, in consequence, in the first year of 
Edw. IV., his lands were confiscated to the Crown (1462): he was 
slain at the battle of Tewkesbury in 1471, fighting under the banner 
of the “‘ Red Rose.” His son, Sir Nicholas Vaux, Knt., on the acces- 
sion of Henry VII. (1485), obtained the restitution of his father’s 
inheritance. This Sir Nicholas Vaux greatly distinguished himself 
during the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., received the 
dignity of Baron Vaux of Harrowden in 1524, and died the following 
year.t This title and the manor were continued to his son Thomas, 
and again to his grandson William ; but, upon the death of the 
last, in 1595 (his son George having died in 1594), these by succes- 
sion came to his grandson, Edward Fourth Lord Vaux. He married 
Elizabeth widow of Wm. Knolles, Earl of Banbury. Her son, 
Nicholas Knolles, although born during the lifetime of her former 
husband, was supposed (as stated by Bridges) to have been really 
the son of her second husband; who, dying in 1661 “ without 
lawful male issue,” left to this Nicholas his inheritance.§ The 


18 * See “ Historical Notes of Dallington,” &c., vol. xiii. of the Associated Societies’ Reports, 
75. 
+ Sir Nicholas Vaux married,.after her father’s death, Anne elder daughter of Sir Thos. 
Green, of Green’s Norton, Northants, who had inherited the “Hundred and Manor” of 
Green’s Norton. ‘These she conveyed to her husband in 1512, and they at his death descended 
to his son, the Second Lord Vaux. In 1542, however, they were annexed by Act of Parliament 
to the “ Honour’? of Grafton, and in 1551 were granted to Wm. Parr, M arquis of Northampton, 
brother of the Queen Catherine Parr, and son of Sir Thos. Parr and Maud younger daughter of 
the above Sir Thos. Green. 

{ This Thomas, Second Lord Vaux of Harrowden, was a distinguished courtier in the 
reign of Henry VIII. In the reign of George II., the Queen (Caroline) discovered in a bureau 
an invaluable collection of drawings by Holbein of the portraits ‘‘of the most illustrious 
personages of the Court of Henry VIII.,” which had belonged to Charles I., and are still in 
the Royal collection. Some of the best were finely engraved (in tint, and almost in fac-simile) 
by Bartolozzi, among them that of the above Lord Vaux. A perfect copy of this rare print 
(the gift of H. P, Hensman, Esq.) is in the possession of the Author, A portrait in oils of 
his Lady, daughter of Sir Thos. Cheney, by Holbein, (lent by Her Majesty) was included in 
the recent (1880) Royal Academy Winter Exhibition of Old Masters. 

§ The Lords Vaux were zealous and staunch Roman Catholics during the time of their 
persecution in the latter half of the 15th and the former half of the 16th centuries; and 
their representative, the present Lord Vaux, adheres to the same form of faith. In Foley's 
Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus, several references are made to the 
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Barony descended to the brother, Henry Fifth Lord Vaux, who 
died unmarried in 1662 or 1663.* 

Nicholas Knolles claimed to be, and was sometimes called, the 
“Earl of Banbury”;+ but he was never summoned to Parliament 
(because, perhaps, of the supposition alluded to), and the title has 
never since been enjoyed by the Knolles (now “ Knollys”) family. 
The Knolles family only held the Vaux property for 33 years ; as, 
in 1694, Charles Knolles (son of Nicholas Knolles) sold the sathe 
to the Hon. Thomas Watson, second son of the second Baron 
Rockingham of Rockingham Castle and his wife, the Lady Anne, 
elder daughter of Thomas Wentworth, the First and celebrated Earl 
of Strafford; and he thus, as Bridges says, became the possessor 
of the whole lordship of Great Harrowden, “except one small 
meadow.” 

William of Cogenhoe died in. 1389, possessed of property in 
Great Harrowden equal to “half a knight’s fee.” This he had 
inherited from his father in 1362; his family having held lands 
here since the time of Henry II. His only son and heir (William) 
died a minor in 1399, and his possessions were distributed. What 
became of his property in Great Harrowden does not appear; but 
it is not improbable that it ultimately passed, by purchase or other- 


protection of Romish priests by the Vaux family, and to the connection of certain Jesuits 
with Harrowden, during those troublous times; which references are summarised in the 
following passage, taken from page 960 of that work, and kindly transcribed for me by Dr. 
Amherst, lately Bishop of Northampton :— 

“Harrowden, the seat of the Lords Vaux, has been occasionally mentioned in these 
“ Records. It was a noted resort and refuge for priests in the early days of persecution. 
* Wather John Gerard was much there, as we find from his narrativein Condition of Catholics. 
“ Father Richard Banks went thither as chaplain, upon the recommendation of Father 
“* Gerard, about'the end of the sixteenth century. Father Thomas Strange was there about 
“©1606. Brother Hugh Sheldon, noted for his skill in the construction of hiding places, was 
** seized at Harrowden early in the seventeenth century, and sent to Wisbeach Castle. Father 
*« Thomas Cornforth was connected with it in 1612; and Father John Percy, alias Fisher, 
“for some time about 1634. No subsequent missioners of this place have been traced.” . 


* Upon his death, the Barony of Vaux of Harrowden fell into abeyance; which was 
terminated in 1838 in favour of the present Mostyn, as 6th Baron Vaux of Harrowden ; he 
being the lineal representative and sole heir, through his mother, of Mary the eldest sister of 
the 4th and 5th Barons. The present Lord Brougham and Vaux is descended through a 
female line from a collateral branch of the family of Vaux of Harrowden. In the Arms of 
Brougham and Vaux (gules, a chevron between three “‘lucies” hauriant, argent) is curiously 
indicated, in the descent of this branch, a strain of the old family of Lucy of Dallington 
(see page 29), whose Arms were—gules, semée of cross-crosslets, or, three ‘‘ lucies” hauriant 
in fesse, argent; the “ ducies” (fish, the pike) being in ‘‘ Canting Heraldry ” a rebus for the 
family name “* Zucy.” 

+ Bridges describes four tomb-stones (not now existing) in the Chancel of Great 
Harrowden Church, to the memory respectively of—Wm., who died 1664; Nicholas, 1666 ; 
Ax, 1667; and Abigail, 1668: all severally described as sons or daughters of “the Right 
Honourable Nicholas Earle of Banbury and Dame Anne his wife.” : 

$ In 1813, Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Knollys preferred a claim to the Earldom of Banbury in 
the House of Lords, but unsuccessfully. It is curious that, so recently as February of the 
present year (1880), at the Gloucester Assizes, in a trial involving circumstances very similar 
to those referred to above, this very case of the so-called ‘‘ Harl of Banbury” was cited as 
affording a precedent applicable to the question at issue. 


___ The Parish Register of Great Harrowden commences with the year 1672. The following 
is an early entry :—‘ 1679, The Rt. Honble. Henery (RLOUNT) Earl of Newport was buryed 
Sept. 25.” With this death, the Earldom of Newport became extinct. The family of Blount 
(now represented by Sir Edw. Blount, Bart.) is one of the most ancient in England being 
traceable back to William son of Blound Harl of Guisnes, one of the companions of Wm. the 
Conqueror. As to the connection of this Har! with Harrowden, I cannot obtain information, 
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wise, into the hands of William of Harrowden next to be noticed, 
who seems to have held the only property in Great Harrowden other 
than that possessed by Sir Wm. Vaux. 

In the chancel of Great Harrowden church is a handsome brass, 
exhibiting the figures of a knight and his lady. These represent 
William of Harrowden and his wife Margery, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Giles “Seynt John,” Knt., of Plumpton, Northants. By 
this marriage, the Manor of Plumpton passed to the said Wm. of 
Harrowden. The brass is imperfect, that part of the marginal 
inscription bearing the husband’s name having been torn away. 
There remains, however, the date of his death, “ decimo die mensis 
Decembris, Anno Dni. Millimo cece tricessimo tercio.” An inscrip- 
tion intended to record the wife’s decease was evidently wrought 
during her lifetime, blank spaces having been left for the day, 
month, and year, of her death ; but these have never been filled 
up. Bridges says she died in 1442.* Theirson, Wm. “ Harwedon,” 
died in 1448, “seized of certain lands and tenements in Harwedon 
“‘ Magna, which came to Margaret his surviving wife (she was daughter 
“‘of the first before-mentioned Sir Wm. Vaux), who held them in 
“dower.” They afterwards passed, by the marriage of this lady’s 
daughter’s daughter, to the family of the Knightleys of Fawsley, 
who held them for several generations ; but how and when they 
reverted to the possession of the Vaux family, I do not find. 

Wythmale (or Wilmer Park) was taken from the Orlingbury 
common field and enclosed as a Park about 1614 : it was disparked 
in 1658. In the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, it had passed 
into the possession of the Vaux family, and so, ultimately, with 
the Great Harrowden property (as already described), into that 
of Charles Knolles, atid from him by purchase in 1694 to the 
Hon. Thomas Watson. 

The purchase of this important property, including Harrowden 
Hall its residential centre (the “Great House”), by the Hon. 
Thomas Watson, will account for the presence, on the stone vases 
in the garden, of his Shield of Arms, as drawn in Fg. 1 of the 

late. 
. Soon after this acquisition, probably, the Hon. Thomas Watson, 
married Alice only daughter and sole heiress of Sir Thos. Proby, 
Bart., of Elton, Hunts. (who had died in 1689) ; and significant of 
this union, and appropriately, we find on the metal shields the Arms 
of Watson and an Inescutcheon of Pretence bearing the Propy Coat, 
as drawn in fig. 2. 

In the Entrance-hall of the House, as I have already stated, is 
a painting of the Arms of Warson, with an Inescutcheon of Pretence 
displaying the Coat of Wentworru. [See Fig. 3.] The heraldic 
significance of an Inescutcheon of Pretence is, that the bearer of 


* This fine brass is well figured (except as to the lettering) in Hudson's Monumental 
Brasses of Northamptonshire, McLean, 1853 ; but the letterpress description is inaccurate. 
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the Shield on which it is superimposed has married an heiress of 
the family whose Arms appear upon such Inescutcheon ; as has 
been fitly exampled in the Shield bearing the Proby Inescutcheon. 


[See Fig. 2.] But the Hon. Thos. Watson did not, neither did any | 


Watson of Harrowden, marry a Wentworth heiress. 

Here is an heraldic anomaly, but one which I think may be 
explained. In 1695 (one year only after the purchase of Harrowden), 
died without issue the second and last Earl of Strafford of the first 
creation, only brother of Anne Lady Rockingham, and uncle there- 
fore of her second son, the before-named Hon. Thos. Watson. The 
Earldom became extinct, and a Baronetcy and the Barony of Raby 
passed to a younger branch of the Wentworth family ; but the 
great estates in Yorkshire were left by will to the nephew, the 
above Hon. Thos. Watson (‘‘ His Honour Watson,” according to the 
phraseology of that time), with the stipulation that he should 
assume the name of Wentworth and use the Wentworth Arms 
and Crest. 

“His Honour Watson” thus became the Hon. Thos. Watson- 
Wentworth (or, ‘‘ His Honour Wentworth,” as he was then called) ; 
and he probably, at that time, in adoption of the Arms of Wentworth 
(as a temporary and an easy expedient, although in bad heraldry), 
had painted upon this particular shield, already existing, the 
Inescutcheon bearing the Wentworth Coat as it now appears,— 
without, however, substituting or adding the Wentworth Crest, 
but obliterating the Crescent for Difference ; it being unfitted to 
his changed name, and higher position as the territorial represen- 
tative of the great Wentworth family, to display this Mark of 
Cadency. Subsequently, he quartered the arms—lst and 4th 
Watson, 2nd and 3rd Wentworth ; and used both Crests—1lst 
Watson (already described), and 2nd Wrntwortu—a griffin 
passant, wings expanded, argent. 

In Bridges, it is stated that ‘“‘the Manor-house, new-built by 
Mr. Wentworth, stands high, and hath good gardens.” This, 
evidently, was written in error. The Watson Arms distributed 
about the place clearly indicate that the ‘“ Manor-house” (the 
present Hall) had been built before “His Honour Watson” had 
become “ His Honour Wentworth.” The erection of such a mansion 
would necessarily occupy several years; whereas, only one year 
intervened between his purchase of Harrowden and his acquisition 
of the Yorkshire estates. Moreover, the date “1687” appears 
carved in bold relief upon the stonework of the fireplace in the 
Entrance-hall: the house must have been built prior to that year. 
I think it likely that it was the work of the wealthy Nicholas 
Knolles (before referred to) ; who, in the assumption of the title of 
the Karl of Banbury, would be naturally desirous of possessing a seat 
commensurate in importance with such dignity. It is probable that 
“His Honour Watson” renovated and improved (perhaps enlarged) 
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the place, especially the gardens and grounds, and erected the stately 
pallisading and iron gates (of which there are eight sets), possibly 
preparatory to his marriage. 

The only descendants of the famous Earl of Strafford are those 
derived from the marriage of his elder daughter, the Lady Anne 
Wentworth, with the Second Baron Rockingham, of Rockingham 
Castle, as already mentioned. These include the following 
families :— 

Watson, Earls of Rockingham. 

Wartson-WENtTWoRTH, Marquises of Rockingham. 

Wentworts-Firzwitiiam, Earls Fitzwilliam—now represented 

in Northamptonshire by Mr. G. C. Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, 
the youthful son of the late Hon. Geo, Wentworth-Fitzwilliam. 

Monson, Barons Monson. 

Warson (now Watson-Milles), Barons Sondes. 

Warson—represented in Northamptonshire by George Lewis 

Watson, Esq., of Rockingham Castle. 

With the exception of the family of the Monsons, these families 
are now or have Leen connected with Northamptonshire ; and I 
have thought that some Genealogical Notes concerning them and 
the Earls of Strafford would not be without local interest. 


L—WENTWORTH—Eaazts or STRAFFORD, First CREATION. 


The family of Wentworth is traceable back to Saxon times, and it 
has been held by old genealogists to have derived its name from the 
lordship of Wentworth Wodehouse in the Wapentake* of Strafford 
in Yorkshire. Here lived at the time of the “Conquest,” 1066, one 
Reginald (or Rynold) de Winterwadet (so written in Domesday Book). 
Not a few illustrious members of the family have their names 
recorded in the family annals, and brilliant matrimonial alliances 
have occurred from time to time; but I do not think I need notice 
particularly any incident or individual until we come down to the 
fifteenth century. 

In 1477, died Wm. Wentworrn ;{ and he was succeeded by 
his infant son Thomas, born in the same year. This Tomas 
Wentworti became famous. He was knighted for his bravery in 
the celebrated “Battle of the Spurs,” fought against the French 
King, August 16, 1513. He was not ambitious, it would appear, 
however, for he paid a fine to be excused from being created a 
Knight of the Bath. He was so rich that he was called ‘‘ Golden 


* From the Anglo-Saxon, ‘‘ wepen”’ a weapon, and “ tecan” to teach—probably indicat- 
ing a district from which could be called, or “drawn,” in times of war or disturbance, a 
certain number of men who had been taught the use of arms—?.é., fighting men. is 

+ “Winterwathe.” “»” is Saxon for “TH,” but is often mistaken for D”; hence 
< rthacanute” has become “ Hardicanute.” . ake ; 

sae 1461, he had married Isabella, daughter of Sir Rd. Fitz-William, of Aldwark, in 

Yorkshire.—Collins’ Peerage. This Sir Richard Fitzwilliam was ofthe same family as the 
Earls Fitzwilliam, and was possessed of great estates in Yorkshire, [See forward, p. 45.] 
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Thomas.” He died in 1548, and was succeeded by his son, 
Wa. Wentworth; whose son, THOMAS WentwortH,* and grand- 
son, Sir Wm. WentwortH, followed on in due succession. 

This last Sir Wm. Wentworth, had two sons—Thomas and 
William (afterwards Sir Wm.). The elder, Toomas WENTWORTH, 
became the celebrated Earu or Strarrorp, K.G. He was created a 
Baronet by James I. in 1611; and, by Charles I., Baron and 
Viscount Wentworth successively in 1628, and Baron Raby of 
Raby Castle and Earl of Strafford in 1640. Under the last patent, 
the Earldom of Strafford was to become extinct upon failure of 
direct male issue; but the Barony of Raby was to go by remainder 
to any direct male descendant of his brother, the before-mentioned 
Sir Wm. Wentworth. 

The First Earl of Strafford was he who in the latter part of the 
reign of Chas. I., was condemned by a “ Bill of Attainder,” and on 
May 10, 1641, basely beheaded—a sacrifice to the rancour of his 
political enemies and to the cowardice of the monarch whom he had 
so “thorough”-ly served ! + : 

The First Earl of Strafford married—Ist, the Lady Margaret 
Clifford, daughter of Francis, Earl of Cumberland; 2ndly, the 
Lady Arabella, daughter of John Holles, Earl of Clare ; and 3rdly, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Godfrey Rhodes. By his Ist and 3rd 
marriages, he had no issue who survived : by his second marriage, he 
had one son William (who ultimately succeeded to his honours and 
estates), and two daughters—Anne, married (as befere said) to 
Edward, Second Baron Rockingham, and Arabella, married to 
Viscount Mountcassell of Iveland, but who died without issue.t 

Wm. Wentwortu, by Royal Patent of Charles I., Dec. 1641, 
was restored to his father’s honours, including the EarLpom ‘oF 
STRAFFORD ; and, soon after the ‘‘ Restoration,” his father’s attainder 
was reversed, and himself created a Knight of the Garter. He 
married—I|st, Henrietta Maria, daughter of James, 7th Earl of 
Derby (who, having been taken prisoner at the battle of Worcester, 
was beheaded by the Cromwellians at Bolton, Oct. 1, 1651); and 
secondly, Lady Henrietta, daughter of Frederick Charles du Roy, 
General-in-Chief of the King of Denmark’s army. He left no 
issue by either marriage; and at his death in 1695, his titles of 


* “ This Thomas was High Sheriff of the County of York in the 25th of Elizabeth, and 
‘died Feb. 14, 1586, in the 29th of her reign, possessed of lands to the then value of six 
“thousand pounds a year in the said county.’”’—Collins’ Peerage. 

+ In the so-called ‘‘ Strafford Room ’’ at Harrowden Hall, let into the panelling, is a fine 
copy, life-size, of a celebrated picture by Vandyke at Wentworth House, of the Earl of 
Strafford dictating to his secretary the defence to be urged at his approaching trial upon 
impeachment at Westminster Hail, which trial was abandoned in favour of a “Bill of 
Attainder.”’ 

t In the dining-room at Harrowden Hall, framed in the wall-panelling, is a picture of 
two ladies; who are identified by an inscription in’ the painting as “The Lady Anne 
Wentworth, Lady Rockingham,” and ‘“‘ The Lady Arabella Wentworth, her sister.” The 
portraits are evidently contemporary ; and, from this inscription, it is to be inferred that the 
picture was painted after the marriage of the elder and before that of the younger sister. 
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peerage became extinct, excepting that of the Barony of Raby, 
which, and the Baronetcy, devolved upon his first-cousin-once- 
removed, Thos. Wentworth, grandson of his father’s brother, Sir 
Wm. Wentworth aforesaid ; which Sir Wm. had been killed in the 
battle of Marston Moor in 1644. This Wm. Wentworth, Second 
Earl of Strafford, his titles and honours having been thus disposed 
of, left (as I have stated in my Lntroduction) all his great Yorkshire 
estates, with his name and arms, to his nephew, Thomas Watson 
(“ His Honour Watson”) ; who, in the year previously (1694), had 
bought the Harrowden and other properties in Northamptonshire. 


IL—WENTWORTH, Junior Branco—Earis or Srrarrorp, 
SECOND CREATION. 


Tuos. WeNtTWorTH, who succeeded to the Baronetcy of his 
cousin, the Second Earl of Strafford, and to the Barony of Raby, 
for great military and diplomatic services during nearly twenty-five 
years, was created, in 1711, Viscount Wentworth and Earn or 
Srrarrorp. He died in 1739, leaving one son and three daughters. 

His son, Wm. WentworrH, succeeded as Second Earu or 
Srrarrorp of the Second Creation. He married in 1741, the Lady 
Anne Campbell, second daughter and co-heir of John Second Duke 
of Argyll. 

Of the three daughters, the eldest (Anne) was god-daughter of 
Queen Anne; and she married, in 1733, the Right Hon. Wm. 
Conolly, of Castletown, Ireland, M.P., a member of the Privy 
Council of George I. 

Upon the death, in 1790, of the last-mentioned Earl of Strafford, 
(who had been elected F.R.S.), he was succeeded by his only son— 

Wa. Wenrworrs, Tuirp Karu or Strarrorp of the Second 
Creation. The last died unmarried, in 1799, at the early age of 23 ; 
and the Earldom of Strafford again became extinct. 

At his death, the association of the name of Wentworth with 
the Earldom of Strafford, came to an end. 


TIL—BYNG—Earzs oF STRAFFORD OF THE TaiIrRD CREATION. 


The marriage (as above noticed) of the Lady Anne Wentworth 
and the Right Hon Wm. Conolly produced no male issue. Their 
elder daughter Anne, however, married, in 1761, George Byng, 
Esq., grandson of the First Viscount Torrington. The third son of 
this marriage, Joy Byne, born in 1772, achieved great military 
distinction and corresponding elevation. He was created Baron 
Strafford in 1835, and Viscount Enfield and Earn or STRAFFORD in 
1847, and subsequently was made a Field Marshal. He died in 
1860. 

His son, Gro. Stevens Byrne, F.R.S., succeeded as the Seconp 
Faru or Strarrorp of the Third Creation. He was born in 1896, 
and married—firstly, in 1829, Lady Agnes Paget, fifth daughter of 
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the First Marquis of Anglesey ; and secondly, in 1848, the Hon. 
Harriet Elizabeth Cavendish, second daughter of the first Baron 
Chesham. This Earl of Strafford is living. 

His heir is a son by the former marriage—Geo. Henry Chas. 
Viscount Enfield, born in 1830, and married in 1854 to the Lady 
Alice Harriet Frederica, eldest daughter of the First Earl of 
Ellesmere. He was called. to the House of Peers as Baron 
SrraFForD in 1874. 


IV.—WATSON—Barons AnD Ears oF RockINGHAM. 


The Watson family were long resident in Rutland before its 
connection with Rockingham ; but as to how or when that connec- 
tion originated, there is some uncertainty. 

Collins, in his Genealogical and Historical Peerage, states, that 
an Edw. Watson lived at Lyddington in 1460, and that his son and 
heir Edward died in 1530, leaving, by his wife Emma, daughter and 
co-heir of Anthony Smith, Esquire, an only son, “ Edw. Watson, 
of Rockingham Castle in Northamptionshire.” 

In Wright's History of Rutland (published in 1684), at page 81, 
is the following description of a brass in Lyddington Church :—* 

“ Before the steps going up to the Communion Table, are Two 
“ fair Marble Gravestones, adorned with brass Figures, Arms, and 
“ Epitaphs.”  * ¢ : - 

“Under the other lies one of the Ancestors of the now Lord 
“ RoCKINGHAM, as seems by the Arms (on a Chevron between 3 
“ Martlets, as many Cressents) which Coat graved on four several 
“ Plates of Brass, is fixt towards the four Corners of the Gravestone, 
“and about the Verge— 

“ole Of your charite pray for the Soule of Master Epwarpp 
“ Watson, Esquier Justice of Peace, and * * * *+ to three reverend 
“ Fathers in God, that is to say to my Lord Wiiui1am Smtru, to my 
“Lord Wittiam Arrwater, to my Lord Joun Lonauanp late 
“ successively beying Bishops of Lincoln, which Epwarp decessyd 
“the x. day of Ocrosmr, the yere of our Lord M.V° xxx. [1530]. 
“On whose Soule and on the Soule of Mistress Emme his wyfe 
“ Jesu have mercy.” 


“* Arniger hic situs est EDWARDUS WATSON honorus, 
“* Justicie cultor, arteque Causidicus. 

“ Hune LINCOLNIA habwit presul dignissimus olim. 
 Seribam, & causarum hune legit ad offictun, 

‘* Ferre inopi auxilium, longas componere lites, 
“* Consilio promptus quosque juvare fuit. 

““@uid memorem Dutes animi? Quid munera sortis ? 
‘In patriam clarum quid pietatis opus ? 

‘* Parce Virum conjux, proles terquina’ parentem 
** Parce precor lacrimis solicitare tuwm. 

** Ingentwm, Mores, Virtus & fama, Fidesque, 
** Nunc wt ad superos concomitantur Iter.” 


* Thi brass remains, ft “Chancellor,” perhaps ? 
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Which epitaph in rather free Latin may perhaps be freely 
rendered into English thus— 


“Here lieth the worshipful Epwarp Watson, Gentleman, 
“* Justice of the Peace, by profession an advocate. * 
‘Sometime to the Right Reverend Bishop of Lincotn 
«« Secretary and legal representative. + 
“‘ Prompt to help the poor, to bring long suits to an end, 
‘« And to assist every man with counsel. 
‘‘ Why record the endowments of his mind? the dignities of his position ? 
‘* Need not to tell of the noble works of his loyalty to his country. 
‘¢ Wife ! trouble not thy husband with thy tears, 
‘¢ Nor thrice-five children your father. 
‘‘ His gifted mind and manners, his virtue, fame, and honour, 
‘¢ Now accompany him on his heavenward way.” 


Collins seems not to have referred to Wright, nor to have known 
of this brass ; for he gives the “ thrice-five children” to the Edw. 
Watson of the former generation, “ who was living in 1460,” and 
to have credited the Edw. Watson memorialised on this brass with 
one only son. 


The “Edw. Watson of Rockingham Castle in Northampton- 
shire” of Collins, was son and heir of the above eminent Edw. 
Watson ; and he must himself have been a personage of importance, 
as he married (“ Dorothy or Dowse,” Collins) the eldest daughter 
of Sir Edward Montague of Bonghton,{ the celebrated Lord Chief 
Justice of the reign of Henry VIII., and the progenitor of the 
Dukes of Montague and Manchester. § 


He died in 1584, and was succeeded by his son and heir, Edw. 
Watson. He was Sheriff of Northamptonshire in 1592, and was 
knighted in 1603. Collins says he married Anne eldest daughter 


* Or, probably barrister. + Or, Chancellor. 
*° 
$ He was born at Brigstock, Northamptonshire, 


§ In Rockingham Church, is a monument, commonly but mistakenly supposed to be that 
of the Sir Edw. Watson of the next generation and his wife Anne Digby. This monument 
bears the effigies in marble of a knight and his lady, and has on its front, in bass-relief, in 
two compartments, the figures of three sons and six daughters, Bridges (prior to 1724) says, 
“ Above these [the effigies] are three distinct pieces of stone-work—in the first of which are 
“ WATSON, on a chevron engrailed between three martlets as many crescents; in the second ‘on 
“ a chevron engrailed three crescents between as many martlets, impaling, MONTAGUE, within a 
“ bordure engrailed three lozenges in fess ; in the third, on a chevron engrailed three crescents 
“ between as many martlets, impaling, a fleur de lis [DIGBY]. Itis the monument of EDWARD 
“ WATSON, grandfather to LEWIS Lord ROCKINGHAM, and of DoRoTBY his wife, daughter 
“ of Sir EDWARD MONTAGUB, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench.” ' 

G. L. Watson, Esq., of Rockingham Castle, has kindly informed me that the tomb at this 
time is not as thus described. The Arms now on it being—at the head, those of WATSON and 
DIGBY, and at the foot, those of WATSON only ; the shield mentioned by Bridges as impaling 
the arms of WATSON and MONTAGUE not now being on the tomb at all, Mr, Watson thinks 
that the tomb has been taken to pieces since Bridges’ time, and altered. The Rey. Dr. Till, 
Rector of Stanway, Hssex, in tracing his own descent from the Montagues, has carefully 
examined this tomb, and has added to Bridges’ account this note, kindly forwarded to me by 
Mr. Watson :— : : as 

‘The tomb must have been against a wall, with unornamented sides, and bass-relief in 
“© front. Probably, the son Edward Watson and his wife Anne Digby lie adjacent to Edward 
“and Dorothy, with no memorial but their Arms : these are later than the figures on the 
“tomb, The tomb has had an inscription in Old English characters, now illegible, but to be 
“traced slightly.” (Signed) ““R. H. HILL.” 
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of Kenelm Digby, Esq., of Stoke Dry, Rutland ;* and had issue 
Lewis, knighted during his father’s lifetime. According to Bridges, 
this Sir Edw. Watson died in 1618, when his son Sir Lewis Watson, 
-Knt., ‘came to the possession of the Manor, advowson of the 
“church, and site of the Castle, with divers other lands and 
“‘messuages in Rockingham.” 

Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., in an admirable historical and descrip- 
tive Paper upon Rockingham (read, at the Castle on Aug. 5 of last 
year, 1878, before the Royal Archeological Institute, and published 
in their Proceedings), states, upon the authority of documents in 
the Record Office, that certain lands at Rockingham, “ late parcel 
of the lands of the late Lord Parr,” had been in the “ occupation” 
of Edw. Watson prior to 1553, and that this was the “Sir” Edw. 
Watson who had the Manor of Rockingham in 28th Hen. VIIL, 
1537—evidently the same “ Edw. Watson of Rockingham Castle” 
stated by Collins to have succeeded his father in 1530 and to have 
died in 1584. Mr. Clark adds that this ‘‘ Manor” probably ‘“ was 
“a sub or mesne Manor ; for the Castleand Manor were in the Crown 
“in the reign of Philip and Mary.” There might, however, have 
been irregular changes of possession in those troublous times. 

Mr. Clark also states that ‘ Sir Edw. Watson,” in 1616, became 
“possessed” (perhaps recovered possession) of the Manor of Rock- 
ingham ; and that, in 1619, Geo. Marquis of Buckingham, having 
had a grant of Rockingham Park, in the same year conveyed the 
same to Sir Lewis Watson, son of Sir Edw. Watson.t 

The Rev. H. J. Bigge, F.S.A., in an interesting Paper, read at a 
meeting of this Society on June 7, 1871, also gives 1616 as the 
year in which the Manor came into possession of the Watsons, in 
the person of Sir Edw. Watson; who, he states, married the 
dauhgter of Everard Digby of Stoke Dry (not of Kenelm Digby, 
as asserted by Collins). Mr. Bigge further states that, on June 19, 
1639, the Manor was “ given” (Mr, Clark says “ confirmed,” which 
is probably the correct expression,) to Sir Lewis Watson. 

Upon a collation of the several accounts which we have, I think 
we may conclude that the connection. of the Watsons (previously 
an important family in Rutland) with Rockingham, commenced early 
in the sixteenth century in some kind of a proprietorship, to which 
the “occupation” prior to 1553 was merely incidental, and that 
this proprietorship was increased by successive acquisitions by 
: * This is probably correct, as Wright describes a “ hansome Tomb” at Stoke Dry, bearing 
‘the Images of a Man and Woman”’ and the inscription, “ Here lieth the Bodyes of KENELMB 
DIGBY, Esquire, which KENELME deceased the 21 of April, 1590, and of ANNE his wife,” &c. 
She was a Cope, as shown by a shield displaying per pale the Arms of Digby and Cope on the 
tomb. There is a tomb also of Everard Digby, who died in 1540, father of ‘‘ Kenelme.” He 
could not have been the father of this lady; and Everard Digby, the son of Kenelm, would 
appear not to have been of sufficient age to have been so. The grandson of this Kenelm was 
the Sir Everard Digby who was a leader in the Gunpowder Plot, and executed in 1606; and 
his great-grandson was the famous Sir Kenelm Digby. ; 

+ “Who, in the llth Charles I, (1636), claimed to hold it, with all the members and 
privileges belonging to it.”— Bridges. *~ 
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purchase or grants until the Watsons became the Lords of Rock- 
ingham.* The troublous times of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, however, interfered with their settled possession of the 
same; and, although the “confirmation” of 1639 gave them an 
indisputable legal title, they really had no settled enjoyment until 
after the Cromwellian interregnum. 

The foregoing notices bring us down to the time of Sir Lewis 
Watson, Knt., the son of Sir Edw. Watson by his marriage with a 
daughter of a Digby of Stoke Dry. From the accession of this 
Sir Lewis Watson, the descent of the family and the history of its 
connection with Rockingham are very clear, and with him, therefore, 
I commence the Watson pedigree. 

Lewis Watson (as already stated) was knighted in August, 1608, 
and was made a Baronet in 1621. He was Sheriff of Northampton- 
shire in 1634. _ When, in 1639, the Manor of Rockingham was 
“confirmed” to him, the troubles of Chas. I. had already com- 
menced. He held Rockingham Castle for the King; but, in 1643, 
it was besieged by the rebels and taken, and was held by Lord Grey 
of Groby for the Parliament. It did not again come into the actual 
possession of the Watsons until about the time of the “ Restoration” ; 
although they must have been there in 1660, as a monument in the 
church records the burial of the youngest of six daughters of Lewis 
Watson, who died June 26, 1660, aged 13. 

In the meantime, having distinguished himself by loyal service 
(probably military), Sir Lewis was created Baron RockiveHam oF 
Rockxineuam Caste in 1644. He married, 1st, Catherine daughter 
of Lord Willoughby de Eresby, and 2ndly (1622), Eleanor daughter 
of Sir John Manners of Haddon Hall, sister of John Earl of 
Rutland. Of the issue of the latter marriage, was Edw. Watson, 
his successor. 

Epw. Watson, Seconp Baron Rocxinenam, is chiefly to be 
noted as having married the Lady Anne Wentworth, the -elder 
daughter of the famous Earl of Strafford ; from which marriage (as 
I have already shown) most important events resulted. This lady 
was born in 1629, and dying in 1695, was buried at Rockingham ; 
where is a monument to her memory. 

The Second Baron Rockingham died in 1689, and left (besides 
an elder son, Lewis his successor,) a second son Thomas, (“His 
Honour Watson”), already prominently referred to. 

Lewis Watson, Tuirp Baron RocxineHAm, was born in 1654. 
He married Catherine younger daughter of Sir Geo. Sondes, Bart., 
K.B., of Lees Court, Kent, who in 1676 was created Baron of 


* In the latter part of the sixteenth and early in the seventeenth century, other Watsons 
were in possession of Stoke Albany, Northamptonshire. They were of kin (but in what 
degree is not known) to the Watsons of Rockingham ; to whon,, in the latter century, the 
property passed—either to Sir Edw. Watson, or to his son Sir Lewis Watson, first Baron 
Rockingham, The present Mr. Watson of Rockingham is Lord of the Manor, 
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Throwley, Viscount Sondes of Lees Court, and Earl of Feversham, 
all in Kent. This lady had an elder sister Mary, married to Lewis 
Lord Duras (to be again presently mentioned). She died without 
issue during the lifetime of her father; and at his death, in 1677, 
her younger sister, Lady Rockingham, became sole heiress to her 
father’s immense property. 

This Lord Duras, at the death of his father-in-law, became (how 
I know not) the Second Earl of Feversham.* 

The Third Baron Rockingham, having through his wife obtained 
these important estates in Kent, filled the office of Lord-Lieutenant 
of that county in the reigns of Anne and George I. ; and in 1714, 
was created Baron of Throwley and Viscount Sondes (titles enjoyed 
by his father-in-law), and Kart of Rockingham. His lady died in 
1695, aged 38, and was buried at Rockingham ; where is a monu- 
ment to her memory. 

Ten sons and daughters were the issue of this marriage. The 
eldest son, Epwarp Viscount Sonpgs, born in 1686, died in 1721, 
during the lifetime of his father. He had married Catherine eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Thos. Tufton, Earl of Thanet. He left two 
sons and a daughter. 

His youngest sister Margaret (daughter of the First Earl of 
Rockingham) married, in 1725, Sir John Monson, of Burton, 
Lincoln, created in 1728 Baron Monson ;+ and from this marriage 
have descended—the present, the Seventh, Baron Monson, the 
Barons Sondes (presently more particularly to be referred to), and 
the present family of Watson. 

Lewis Watson, First Earl of Rockingham, died in 1733, and 
was buried at Rockingham ; where is an important monument to 
his memory. 

His titles and estates descended to his elder grandson, Lrwis 
Watson, Szeconp Earn or RockineHam ; who died without issue in 
1745, and was succeeded by his brother— 

Tuomas Watson, THirp Eart or RockincHam. He died 
unmarried in the following year, 1746. The titles Viscount Sondes 
and Karl of Rockingham became extinct; but the earlier Barony 
of Rockingham of Rockingham Castle (but not the Castle and 
estates) passed to his father’s cousin Thos. Watson-Wentworth (the 
son of “ His Honour Wentworth”), upon whom already had been 

conferred several peerages, including an Earldom. 


* He sold to the Hon, Thomas Watson, who had then become the Hon, Thomas Watson- 
Wentworth, the great Higham Ferrers property. See forward, page 42, 

+ The Monsons are of an ancient family. An old pedigree traces the descent of the first 
Baron Monson from ‘“‘ John Monson, Wounson, or Munson,’ thus variously spelt. (Collins. ) 
This John “ Munson”? was living in the reign of Hdward III., and was seated at South 
Carlton, co. Lincoln, as early as the second of Richatd II. (1378); of which lordship, the 
present Baron Monson is the sole land-owner. The modern spelling “ Monson” was definitely 
adopted towards the close of the sixteenth century, 


, 
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The last Earl of Rockingham left the large estates in Kent 
(derived from the First Earl of Feversham) and the Rockingham 
estates (including the Castle) to his cousin the Hon. Lewis Monson 
(second son of his aunt Lady Margaret, already mentioned as the 
wife of the First Baron Monson), on condition that he took the 
name and used the Arms and Crest of Watson. 


V.—WATSON—Barons Sonpes. 


The Hon. Lewis Monson, who, as stated, succeeded, by will of. 
the last Earl of Rockingham, to the great Watson Estates in Kent 
and Northamptonshire (including Rockingham Castle), took the 
name of Warson in lieu of Monson, and quartered the Arms— 
1st and 4th Watson, 2nd and 3rd Monson, retaining the Watson 
Crest. In 1760, he was created Baron Sonpus of Lees Court, 
Kent. He married, in 1752, Grace, daughter of the Right Hon. 
Henry Pelham, brother of the Duke of Newcastle. She died in 
Tere 

This First Baron Sondes, who was born in 1729, died in 1795, 
leaving as his successor, his son Lewis Thos. Watson. Monuments 
to the memory of the First Baron Sondes and the above lady his 
wife, are in Rockingham Church. 

Lewis THos. Watson, Second Baron SonpxEs, who was born 
in 1754, married in 1785 Mary Elizabeth, only daughter of Rd. 
Milles, Esq., of North Elmham, Norfolk, and Nackington, Kent. 
This Baron Sondes died in 1806 ; and a monument to his memory 
was erected in Rockingham Church by his widow. She died in 
1818; and a monument recording her virtues was also there placed 
by her son, Lewis Rd. Watson, Lord Sondes. 

The Second Baron Sondes left four sons and two daughters. 
The elder daughter, the Hon. Mary Grace Watson, was born in 
1786, and married, 1808, Sir John Henry Palmer, Seventh Bart.,* 
of Carlton Park, near Rockingham, and Carlton Curlieu, Leicester- 
shire. She died in 1853. She was mother of the present Baronet, 
Sir Geoffrey Palmer. 

The youngest daughter, the Hon. Catherine Watson, who was 
born in 1802, married in 1829, Sir Wm. de Capell Brooke, Bart., 
of Great Oakley Hall, near Kettering. 

Lewis Ricup. Watson, Turrp Baron Sonpgs, who was born in 
1792, died unmarried in 1836. A monument in Rockingham 
Church: to his memory was erected by his brothers Henry and 
Richard. 

The Barony of Sondes and the Kent property passed to the 
next brother, George John; who, in 1820, in lieu of those of 


* Tt is curious that the First Baronet Palmer was one of the managers of the impeach- 
ment of the First Earl of Strafford, 
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Watson, had taken the name and Arms.and Crest of his mother’s 
family—MILLEs.* : : 
Grorce Joun Miuues, Fourta Baron Sonpss of Lees Court, 
was born in 1794; and married, in 1823, Eleanor, fifth daughter 
of Sir Edw. Knatchbull, Eighth Baronet. He died in 1874. 
Grorce Watson Mites, Firra Baron Sonpzs, succeeded his 
father. He was born in 1824; and married, in 1859, Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Sir Henry Josias Stracey, Bart. _ 
[This the Fifth Baron Sondes was created in April of the present 
. year (1880) Viscount Throwley of Throwley and Haru Sondes of 
Lees Court, both in the county of Kent. ] 


The Northamptonshire property passed by will of the Third 
Baron Sondes to the third brother, the Hon. anp Rev. HENRY 
Warson (who was born in 1796, and died in 1849, having been 
sometime Rector of Kettering); and ultimately, during the lifetime 
of the last, to the fourth brother, the Hon. Ricup. Watson. He 
was born in 1800. In 1839, he married Lavinia, daughter of Lord 
Geo. Quin (second son of the first Marquis of Headfort) and Georgiana 
Charlotte, third daughter of the second Earl Spencer. 

The Hon Richard Watson died in 1852, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Guo, Luwis Watson, Esq. (born in 1841); who is 
the present representative in Northamptonshire of the Watson 


family, and the owner of the old Watson county property, including 
Rockingham Castle. 


VIL—WATSON-WENTWORTH—Marauises oF RockIncHAM. 


Of the Hon. Tuomas Watson (“ His Honour Watson ”), I have 
said so much that I need only now be very brief in my notice. 
He was (as has been told) the second son of Edward Second Baron 
Rockingham and Lady Anne Wentworth, and was born in 1664, 
In 1694, he purchased the Harrowden estate; and in 1695, 
succeeded by the will of his uncle, the Second Earl of Strafford, to 
the latter’s great Yorkshire estates and other property. He took the 
name of WENTworRTH as an affix (becoming “ His Honour Went- 
worth”), and used the WentwortH Arms and Crest conjointly with 
those of Watson. 

He purchased of Lord Duras, Second Earl of Feversham,+ his 
connection by marriage, either the reversion or the fee-simple of 


* The Arms and Crest of MILLES afford a curious, and probaby late, example of 
“Canting Heraldry.” Omitting the tinctures, the Aims consist of a ‘Fer de Moulin” 
between two “ Martlets ” in pale, and on a chief, two Wings “conjoined”? The Crest is a 
Lion Rampant, holding a “ Fer de Moulin.” Now, the Martlets (or Heraldic Swallows) and 
the Wings conjoined are clearly emblems of wind ; while the ‘* Fer de Moulin” (an iron fixed 
in the centre of a millstone to effect its rotation) as Clearly symbolises mil/s: the whole 
presents an Heraldic “rebus” for windmills—* MILLES,” 


+ See ante, page 40, 
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the Higham Ferrers estate, including almost the whole area of that 
ancient Parliamentary borough. This had been settled for life upon 
Catherine of Braganza, Queen of Chas. II., with the reversion to 
the same Earl of Feversham. This Queen, in her widowhood, 
resided until 1692 at Somerset House, and died in 1705, being then 
Regent of Portugal. 

The Hon. Thos. Watson-Wentworth was a man (the first of a 
trio) of great eminence and reputation. He was Member for 
Higham Ferrers in all the Parliaments of Anne’s reign except the 
last, when he sat for Malton in Yorkshire. In 1618 and 1619, he 
augmented liberally several livings in Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 
and those of Wollaston, Irthlingborough, and Harrowden, in 
Northamptonshire. He died in 1723, aged 59, and was buried in 
York Minster. 

His wife, daughter of Sir Thos. Proby, survived hin for twenty 
years: she died at Great Harrowden Hall, in 1743, “at a very 
advanced age.” 

THos. Watson-WeEntWorTH, the only son of the last, succeeded 
to the immense estates of his father. He had married in 1716, the 
Lady Mary Finch, fourth daughter of Daniel, Earl of Winchilsea 
and Nottingham. He was a Member of Parliament for Malton in 
the reign of George I., and for the County of York in the reign of 
George II. In 1725, he was created a Knight of the Bath; and, 
in 4728, Baron of Malton. In 1733, he was made Lord-Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of the West Riding and Custos Rotulorum 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire. In the same year, he was 
created Earl of Malton, Viscount of Higham of Higham Ferrers, 
Baron of Waith, in the County of York, and of Harrowden, 
Northamptonshire. 

Upon the death of Thos. Watson, third and last Earl of 
Rockingham, in 1746, the Barony of Rockingham Castle devolved - 
upon this Thomas Watson- Wentworth ; whereupon, he was created 
Marquis or Rocxincuam. He built, in lieu of the ancient family 
seat in Yorkshire, the present stately Wentworth House. He died 
there in 1750, and was buried in York Minster. His widow sur- 
vived until 1761. 

He left one son (who succeeded to his titles and honours) and 
four daughters. Of these— 

The eldest, Lady Anne, married, in 1744, William, Third 
(Irish) Earl Fitzwilliam. Through this marriage, in the next 
generation, all the great Yorkshire and Northamptonshire estates 
of the Watson-Wentworths came to the Fitzwilliam family. She 
died in 1759, and was buried in the Fitzwilliam Vault at Marholm, 
near Peterborough. 

The second sister, Lady Mary, married, in 1764, Ralph, son of 
Sir John Milbanke, Baronet. She died at Great Harrowden in 
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1786 (aged 59), and was buried there, where are an altar tomb and 
a mural monument to her memory. 

The third sister, Lady Cuartorre (born 1732), lived at Har- 
rowden Hall; but died, unmarried, in London, at an advanced age. 

The fourth sister, Lady Henrterra Axicra, was born in 1737. 
She married Wm. Sturgeon, Esq. Of the offspring of this marriage, 
was Colonel Sturgeon, an eminent officer of the Engineers during 
the Peninsular War; whose merits are several times spoken of in 
Alison’s History, and who was killed in action in 1814. There 
was also a daughter, Agnes, who married a French gentleman, 
M. Pierre Jacques La Chesnez-Heude. 

Cuas. Watson-WENTWoRTH, SECOND Marquis or RockINGHAM, 
F.R.S., in the year following his succession (1751), was appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the North and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire; and, in 1760, he was created a Knight of 
the Garter. He became prominent as a statesman, and was twice 
First Lord of the Treasury—in 1765 and 1782; and in the latter 
year he died (while yet holding office) aged 52.* He left no issue, 
and the Rockingham Marquisate became extinct: all his immense 
estates, however, passed to his nephew, William, Fourth Irish and 
Second English Earl Fitzwilliam, son of his eldest sister Anne, as 
stated in my notice of that lady.t 


VIL—WENTW ORTH—Fitzwittiam—Earis FirzwiItiam. 


The Fitzwilliam family is of great antiquity. In 1565, Hugh 
Fitzwilliam of Sprotburgh, Co. York, ‘‘ with great eare and industry, 
collected the records of his family,” and “set forth” the same in a 
manuscript, which he had signed by its numerous members then 
living. This document is still in the archives of the Earls Fitz- 
william. It states that the first-mentioned in the pedigree of the 
family was Sir William Fitz-Goderic, cousin to King Edward the 
Confessor. His son, “Sir Wm. Fitz-William, being Ambassador at 
“the Court of Wm. Duke of Normandy (‘the Conqueror’), attended 
“him in his victorious expedition into England, as Marshal of 


* A recent writer says that, up to the time of this Lord Rockingham’s second administra- 
tion, the direct bribery of Members of both Houses of Parliament ‘‘in hard eash’’ had been 
practised for about a century ; that in the early part of the reign of Geo. III. the price of a 
vote ranged from £200 to £1000 ; and that “ he (Lord Rockingham) was the first Prime Minister 
who refused to bribe.” : 


t In 1757, a manufactory of porcelain and pottery was established at Swinton, near 
Rotherham, on the estate of the Marquis of Rockingham: this was continued, with varying 
fortunes, until 1842, when the manufacture was abandoned. The porcelain is of very excellent 
quality, and the “ mark” is a Griffin, the Rockingham crest. Here also (and not at Rocking- 
ham, as has frequently been supposed) was made the peculiar so-called * Rockingham Ware,” 
of a deep brown or chocolate colour, now rare. Specimens of both kinds are exhibited in the 
Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn Street, Louaon. In Marryat’s History of Pottery 
and Porcelain, is a description of a porcelain tablet at Wentworth which was manufactured 
at Swinton. On this is a copy of the picture by Vandyke before alluded to (page 34) of the 
great Harl of Strafford dictating his defence to his Secretary. Marryat says, ‘‘ As regards 


“expression and colouring, this piece has been pronounced equal to the most admired 
‘productions of Sévres.’’ 5 


~ 
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“his Army (1066) ; and, for his bravery at the battle of Hastings, 
“the Conqueror gave him a scarf from his own arm.” William, 
the son of this Wm. Fitzwilliam, married Eleanor, daughter and 
heiress of Sir John Elmley, of Elmley and Sprotborough, co. York, 
and acquired with her those and other great properties, which 
remained in the Fitzwilliam family for many generations. 

Of a branch of this family, was Sir Rd. Fitzwilliam, who 
inherited large properties in Yorkshire, and acquired by marriage 
that of Aldwark in the same county. His daughter Isabella married, 
in the fifteenth century, Wm. Wentworth, of Wentworth Wode- 
house. [See ante, p. 33.] 

About the year 1503, Robt. “ Wittlebury ” conveyed Milton 
near Peterborough (where is the family seat) to Wm. Fitzwilliam, 
son of John Fitzwilliam* of Green’s Norton. He died in 1539, and 
was succeeded by his son, Sir Wm. Fitzwilliam ; whose son, Sir 
William, had acquired a great position during his father’s lifetime, 
having been thrice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in the reign of 
Elizabeth. He was Governor of Fotheringhay Castle at the time 
of the beheading of Mary Queen of Scots, who presented him, on 
the morning of her execution, with her portrait, which is still in 
the possession of the family. 

The son of the last Sir Wm. Wentworth was created an Irish 
Baron in 1620. Anne, the daughter of his son, the Second Baron, 
was wife of Sir Christopher Wren. William, the Third Baron, in 
1717, was created Viscount Mitrown and Earn Firzwitiiam in 
the Peerage of Ireland. 

His grandson William (who was left a minor) was created in 
1742 “a Peer of Great Britain” as Baron or Miron, and in 1746 
as Earn Firzwiti1am, both in the English’ Peerage. He died in 
1756, aged 37. 

Wituiam, Seconp Eneuish Fart Firzwituiam, succeeded his 
father, who, in 1746, had been created the First English Earl, and 
who died in 1756, aged 37. He was born in 1748. In 1770, he 
married the Lady Charlotte Ponsonby, youngest daughter of Wm., 
Second Earl of Besborough. In 1782, upon the death of his uncle, 
the last Marquis of Rockingham, he succeeded (as stated) to the 
Wentworth, Yorkshire, and Northamptonshire estates. In 1795, 
he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. In 1807, he took the name of 


* Bridges says that this John “ Fitz-William ” was descended from Thos. * Fitz-William,” 
who was living in the reign of Henry III., and was the fifth in descent from the first Wm. 
_ © Bitz-William,” “who was a natural son of the Conqueror.” Bridges, in this, has probably 
fallen into a “ vulgar error.’ ‘“‘ Fitz,” before his time, had been applied to the iNegitimate 
offspring of royalty (as in the present century in the case of the * Fitz-Clarences”’) ; and this 
significance had come to be attached to this prefix, although it did not convey that sense in 
ancient times. “Fitz” meant simply “son of ’—thus (in the case in point) “Wm. Fitz- 
Goderic” was ‘Wm. son of Goderic,’” and his son Wm. was rightly ow m. Fitz-William,” or 
“Wm. son of William.’ (See opposite page.) Many names still extant—Fitzgerald, Fitzher- 
bert, Fitzpatrick, Fitz-Simon, Fitz-Walter, Fitz-Wygram, &c.—might be cited to disprove 
the sinister interpretation. 
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Wentworth as an affix, and quartered the arms—Ist and 4th Fitz- 
william, 2nd and 3rd Wentworth, using the crests—J] st Fitzwilliam, 
Ind Wentworth, as they now appear. His first wife dying in 1822, 
aged 75, he married 2ndly (in 1823) Louisa, the eighth daughter of 
the Third Viscount Molesworth : she died the following year, also 
aged 75. This Earl died in 1833, aged 85. 

Cuas. Wm. Wentwortu Firzwittram, Tutrp Enexisnh Ear, 
was the only son of the last Earl. He was born in 1786. He 
married in 1806 his cousin Charlotte, second daughter of the First 
Baron Dundas, and sister of the First Earl of Zetland. By this 
lady (who died in 1830), he had four sons and six daughters. His 
eldest son, Viscount Milton, born in 1812, died in 1835, during his 
father’s lifetime, leaving no issue. This Earl, when Lord Milton, 
was well known as a prominent politician. He died in 1857. 

Ww. THos. SpeNczuR FirzwitiaM, the present Earu FirzwitiiaM, 
was born in 1815. He married, in 1838, the Lady Frances Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Geo. Sholto Douglas, Kighteenth Earl of Morton. 

Lord Milton, his eldest son, and the heir to his title and estates, 
was born in 1839, and married in 1867 Laura Theresa, grand- 
daughter of the Eighth Duke of St. Albans. He was the author 
of a well-known book, Travels in Canada. He died in 1877, 
leaving a son, the present Lord Milton, born in Canada in 1872. 


The Third Earl Fitzwilliam left to the present Earl the great 
bulk of his Yorkshire and Irish estates, but to his second then 
surviving son, the Hon, Geo, WentWortH-FITzwiLLiam, not only 
the wide anciently-ancestral possessions at Milton, &c., near Peter- 
boro’, but also the properties in Mid-Northamptonshire (including 
Great Harrowden Hall) purchased by his ancestor, “ His Honour 
Watson,” in 1694, and increased by the subsequent acquisition of 
Higham Ferrers and other property. Of such importance are these 
estates in the aggregate that (according to the new Domesday Book) 
they constitute their possessor the largest owner of land in the 
county of Northampton. The Hon. Geo. Wentworth-Fitzwilliam 
unhappily died in consequence of injuries received in the hunting- 
field in 1874. He was in his 57th year. His son, Gro. Cmas. 
Wentworta-FirzwibiiaM (born only in 1869) succeeded as heir to 
his great property. 


Upon a review of the Genealogies I have thus traced, will be 
recognised many personages who have made their names illustrious 
and themselves famous. It is to be hoped that the youthful present 
representative in Northamptonshire of the Wentworth-Fitzwilliam 
family, commencing life (as he will) with all the advantages which 
great wealth and a high position can give, will also achieve for 
himself a niche of honour. 
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Roman Exploration at Irchester.—Two Papers by Rev. R.S. Baker, 
Hon. Sec. to the Northants Roman Exploration Committee. 


Paper I, read at the Annual Meeting of the Northampton 
Architectural and Archeological Society at Northampton, 
October 9th, 1878. 


Avr a Committee Meeting of the Society, held April 8th, 1878, a 
sub-Committee was appointed for the purpose of conducting exca- 
vations in Roman Camps of the Nene Valley. The primary 
motive for this exploration was the anticipated visit of the Royal 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. In answer 
to an appeal made within the county for funds for this pur- 
pose, asum of £100 was readily subscribed. Two meetings of 
the Committee were held at Wellingborough in the month 
of May, and digging was commenced at Irchester on June 3rd, 
and continued for seven weeks, by three able navvies, under a 
responsible foreman, the Secretary giving the work his daily super- 
vision. The work of the first seven weeks was necessarily restricted 
to the exterior, as the area of the camp itself was under wheat. 
The sites of some extra-mural Roman buildings, 300 yards east of 
the camp were, however, explored ; and some trenches cut through 
a portion of the Roman cemetery on Mr. Arkwright’s property, 
some 500 yards east of the camp. Here also was emptied a Roman 
well, found by the ironstone diggers. A summary of the result of 
that seven weeks’ work was sent to the Northampton Herald.* 
The Royal Archeological Institute paid their long-looked for 
visit to the camp on August the Ist, when about seven minutes 
was allowed to see and hear the result of seven weeks’ hard 
work. Of course, much was left unseen by these pleasant but 
fugitive antiquaries. The second series of explorations was com- 
-menced as soon as the wheat was cut, and while the shocks were 
still standing, by the kind permission of Mr. Blott, the lessee 
of the farm. A staff of from six to eight men has been working 
six weeks up to last Saturday, within the camp. — We began 
by prospecting about the field (fishing as we call it) with iron 
bars, and wherever we found solid foundations, there we dug ; 
and having found a wall, traced it out in its ramifications till it 
came to an end. We were surprised to find solid foundations within: 
(in some places) six inches of the surface. In this way we have 
laid bare a network of buildings, roads, and causeways in the limited 


* See Appendix to this Paper for the details of this work, 
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portion of the twenty acres we have been able to explore. Among 
these buildings were two circular ones—one near the middle of the 
camp, 50 feet in diameter; the other, close to the south-west 
corner, is 30 feet in diameter, the latter with walls very much on 
the batter. We have bared these intramural walls to their lowest 
courses ; they are generally well and squarely built, and often with 
a footing (sometimes more than one) at the bottom, generally with 
an intermixture of “herring bone” with horizontal courses ; a few 
have as many as eight courses in depth, the generality not more 
than two or three. As a rule they are built of the limestone 
of the near neighbourhood (the camp itself stands upon ironstone). 
Among this labyrinth of houses we found roads (of macadamised 
gravel and pebbles) and causeways of limestone, either laid down 
roughly or pitched on edge, in both cases much worn by feet. 
Often we have found causeway over causeway, sometimes three deep, 
and foundations over foundations, all tending to the demonstration 
of its having been built and rebuilt upon age after age durmg Roman 
times. The coins found, also prove its being inhabited during the 
whole time of the Roman Empire, in Britain. We have dug pits 
on all the four boundaries in order to verify the line of the walls of 
the camp, and in most cases we have not been disappointed. We 
have found enough of these foundations to map the line of the wall 
correctly almost of the entire camp. We have been fortunate 
enough to discover the fragmentary remains of two of the gate- 
ways—the west and the south. The foundations of the west gate- 
way have been well photographed by Mr. Richard Scriven, and they 
are in course of being accurately planned. They are extremely 
puzzling, and seem to indicate the ruins of the gate at some early 
period, and its hurried repair on different lines.. The north gate we 
have not yet discovered ; and the east we cannot explore owing to 
the present entrance of the field being at that very spot. I will 
now describe the relics found, which are, as yet, not very striking 
or valuable, but still many are very interesting and suggestive, 
and hopeful nest-eggs of more to come. We found a statue in 
stone about two-thirds full size, of a well-executed male figure, 
but minus head, arms, and legs; it had been degraded to the 
use of a building stone in a later Roman wall, reminding one of 
Horace’s figtree Deity. In close proximity to the statue we found 
(in the earth near the surface) a large heavy half-capital of the 
Corinthian order, but broken in its volutes. The diameter of its 
base is two feet six inches. This block of stone unfortunately 
had a shake, and it came in halves across the middle. A large 
circular stone something of the form of a grind-stone, two feet ten 
inches in diameter, was also turned up in another part. We thought 
it first a segment of a shaft of a column, but one side has been 
hollowed out, so as to give it the appearance of a fragment of a ~ 
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rude font. Not far from this was found the apparent foundation of 
the base of a column, three feet eight inches in diameter, surrounded 
by a much-worn pitched pavement, but although we have “ fished,” 
we have not found any more corresponding bases in its neighbour- 
hood. We have found quantities of Collyweston slates, diamond- 
shaped, heavy and large as a rule, pierced with holes for hanging 
them, and with the iron nails often still in situ ; also a few pieces of 
blue Welsh slate ; the proper cleavage of which did not seem under- 
stood ; also red roofing tiles, with flanges, very heavy, but it is doubtful 
whether they are not flue tiles. Fragments of millstones, are 
common, and we have one whole one. ‘The fragments of internal 
flooring we have found are of stone, and rough, and sometimes 
burnt red with fires, the traces of which accompany almost every 
wall inside and out, and fire bars have been found in some instances 
among the ashes; also portions of cooking pots and animal bones, 
those of the wild boar and stag being common. We have found 
fine specimens of red, fallow, and roe deer horns. Large quantities 
of bones of animals are everywhere found. We have come across 
two instances of human remains being buried there. Oyster shells 
are in great abundance; in one cut we turned up some bushels ; 
also a few whelk and mussel shells. In proximity to some of the 
house walls the earth is full of fragments of plaster with frescoe 
painting upon it, but not sufficiently large to make out the design. 
The colours when washed come out brightly ; the colours used are 
much like those of the medieval church artist. On one small piece 
of plain plaster are a few words in Greek characters, in a running 
hand, scratched with a fine sharp point. Coins of 3rd_ Brass and 
minimi are very abundant, and chiefly of the later Roman period, 
Tetricus and the Constantines being the commonest. Only three 
of 1st Brass have as yet turned up, and no silver or gold ones. We 
have many iron tools, gouges, chisels, centre-bits, knives, a trowel, 
a sickle, javlin heads, etc. Fragments of pottery of every conceivable 
form and manufacture. Castor ware most abundant ; a few Samian 
dish bottoms with the maker’s name have been found. I must 
mention that Mr. Fairless Barber paid me a visit for nearly a week, 
and a great help and encouragement he was to your Secretary in his 
rather wearing labours. His kindness and fellow feeling for a hard- . 
working excavator were very consoling. Mr. Barber is strongly of 
opinion that the exploration should be continued, and so is Mr. 
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APPENDIX TO PAPER I. 


A letter to the Northampton Herald of August 17th, 1878, detailing the 
work done at Irchester previous to the visit of the Archzological Institute :— 


“ ROMAN EXPLORATION, IRCHESTER. 
‘(TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTHAMPTON HERALD. 


“ Sir, Your Reporter does not appear to have been with the expedition 
of the Royal Archeological Institute when they visited Irchester Camp, or he 
would have said something about the late excavations there and their results, 
which seemed to interest much the company of antiquaries assembled on 
August Ist. Our work was necessarily restricted to the outside of the Camp, 
as its area, of 22 acres, was under a crop of wheat, 

“‘Roap.—We began probing the ground with steel rods, and we soon 
found the Roman Road, approaching the middle of the East side of the camp-° 
This road is a solid macadamised construction of gravel and pebbles, laid on 
a substratum of limestone rubble, about a foot in thickness, and three feet 
under the grass. Three hundred yards away to the east we hit on the same 
road, there not more than 18 inches under the surface. 

“THE WALL.—We then commenced digging trenches in various places — 
across those portions of the vallum which lie outside the ‘‘ Burrow Field,” 
with the object of finding the wall—some portions of which still existed above 
ground in the reign of Queen Anne, for quaint old Morton describes the 
masonry of them in his Natural History of Northamptonshire. We found in 
many of our cuts the massive foundations of this wall, nine or ten feet thick, and 
from three to six feet beneath the surface. Every bit of the wall itself (except 
one or two stones here and there) has been grubbed up for building purposes 
in times gone by, and no doubt Chester House, the Elizabethan mansion of 
the Lucas family, which stands hard by, was, with its extensive garden walls, 
quarried out of the old camp, The foundations themselves (which are of 
limestone rubble, laid ‘‘ herringbone ”-wise), are, in some places, much robbed, 
in some entirely gone, especially on the side next Chester House. 

““GaTEway.—The most important find as regards the wall was the western 
gate of the camp, which we tried for and found, where we expected it would 
be, in the middle of the western side. The remains on this spot were con- 
sidered very interesting by the archeologists assembled there on August 1st. 
It was a heavy piece of work at that point, as we had to remove six feet of 
earth and rubbish over aconsiderable area. At the proposal of Lord Alwyne 
Compton, a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to the owner, G. F, 
Whidborne, Esq. (a descendant of the Lucas family), and to the tenant, Mr. 
W. Blott, of the Poplars, Wellingborough, for their kindness in allowing these 
extensive diggings on the property. Both these gentlemen were present on 
the occasion. ‘The evidences of this being a gateway were very manifest, from 
the remains of a guard-room flanking it interiorly, and also of a jamb of 
squared masonry, the only bit of ashlar work we found. But what was also 
very manifest was that the gateway had been dismantled and ruined at some 
period, perhaps at the great revolt of Boadicea, and a piece of later Roman 
wall had been built upon the débris ; some very large stones, with lewis holes 
in them (probably stones belonging to the old. gateway), being laid down to 
give this new piece of wall a bearing on the loose stuff beneath it. 

‘‘ ANGLE oF CAmp.——Another point of interest was the north-west angle 
of the camp, of which we discovered a few ashlar stones in position, just 
enough to show that it was rounded off, according to Roman custom—very 
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evident in the Roman camps of Northumberland, which I lately had the 
pleasure of inspecting—a sharp angle being looked upon as affording cover to 
assailants. ‘ 

«‘Extrra-Murat Buitprnes.—Outside the camp we explored the site of 
some Roman buildings, in a field some 350 yards to the east of the Castra ; 
but we found that they had been so completely grubbed for building purposes 
that nothing but débris was left, mixed with bushels of broken Roman pottery. 

““Wauis, &c.—We discovered, however, by means of our steel probes, two 
Roman wells adjoining these buildings ; and two stone-built cesspools, con- 
nected by an underground stone drain, which led away, eight or ten feet 
underground, from the basement of one of the buildings, in the direction of 
the river Nene. Another Roman well was discovered, while we were there, 
upon Mr. Arkwright’s iron-stone diggings. All three wells were full to the 
top with rubbish. Two of them we emptied with much labour and trouble, 
put found nothing to repay us but Roman pottery and animal remains ; their 
depth is about 25 feet ; they go through the ironstone to the blue lias below, 
and are lined with limestone masonry. (See Map and explanations thereon.) 

“INTRAMURAL TRENCH.—We dug one long and deep trench just within 
the vallum of the camp, on the east side, and came across many pieces of 
Roman intramural foundations ; also we laid bare a Roman road of the same 
macadamised nature as the extra-mural one. 

“ British REMAINS.—We also found, at a lower depth than the Roman 
work, rough remains of walls, without mortar, and remains of fires which had 
been made in the angles of them ; and among the black earth at these points 
we found a great many pieces of flint arrow heads and other flint implements 
—indicating either that it was a British site before it was a Roman one, or 
else that these were the vestiges of the poor British natives impressed to build 
the camp by the command of Ostorius, in the year 48 after Christ. That these 
were hand-worked flints was acknowledged by Mr. Sharp, of Harrowden, and 
also by Dr. John Evans, president of the section of antiquities at the late 
meeting. 

“CpMETERY.—Our last labour was (by the kind permission of Mr. 
Arkwright and Mr. Turnell, of Irchester) to run trenches across the Roman 
cemetery, which lies 700 yards east of the camp. At this place, in 1874, it 
will be remembered, several stone coffins were found, and also the remarkable 
set of bronze bowls now at Knuston Hall. (See a Paper by Rey. R. S. Baker, 
in the Societies’ Vol. for 1875.) Here we laid bare nine graves, of the ruder 
kind, made of built-up slabs of limestone, and all laid east and west ; but the 
Institute had no time to visit these. 

Retics.—During the course of our diggings we found about twenty 
Roman coins, and a great variety of bronze, iron, and bone implements ; 
articles of the toilet, and of the person and apparel ; among them a silver 
hair-pin ; also bronze harp-shaped brooches, one of large size, probably the 
fastening of a man’s toga. _ Besides these, we have bushels of fragments of 
Roman pottery, from the finest Samian ware to the coarsest British ; some 
have figures and lettering upon them. 


“ROB. S. BAKER, 
< Hon. Sec. to Roman Exploration Committee.” 
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Paper IL., read at the Annual Meeting, at Northampton, 
December 8th, 1879. 


As Secretary of the Sub-Committee, appointed in 1878, for 
the exploration of Roman sites in the Nene Valley, my duty is to 
“report progress ” as to the work done since our last Annual Meeting 
on October 9th, 1878, when I had the honour to lay before the 
Societies a sketch of the results of our excavations at Irchester up 
to that date. 


THE CLOSING MONTH. 


After the Annual Meeting at Northampton in October, 1878, 
we continued digging at Irchester for another month, that month 
was spent in completing the verification of the line of the city 
wall; in filling in all the trenches we had done with; and in 
regularly turning over the whole soil upon a portion of the field we 
had fixed upon for that experiment. (See Map and explanations.) 
This plan we found to answer, for nothing in that portion 
escaped us. ; 

We found these several things of interest at that spot. 

1. A stonemason’s yard, apparently, from the thick layer of 
freestone dust and chips upon the old surface of the ground (here 
were found a stonemason’s chisel and a whetstone). 

2. A square platform of ashlar stones—(perhaps the base of the 
octagonal group of sculpture of which we found portions near by, 
this I shall mention again). 

3. A square socket-hole, in a pavement; this hole was 8 to 10 
inches in diameter, and was formed of stones set edgewise, one of 
these stones was a fragment of a column, the hole was 2 to 3 feet 
deep. It might have been for the insertion of a wooden post—not 
impossibly for that terrible Roman punishment, the cross. 

4, Thirty or forty stones of a built-up column lying in situ on 
their edges where the column had been overturned apparently ; 
some of these stones were the plinth stones of the base of the 
column,—this plinth is not a plain chamfer, but slightly hollowed. 

5. Here, also, we found a curious medley of articles altogether 
in an earthenware pan like a milk-pan, viz, (1) portions of a 
beautiful little two-handled glass vase, of very thin glass, overlaid 
with ornamentation made of strips of glass laid on, and indented 
to look like spirals ; (2) a curious iron article (Pl. iv. 15), of which 
no one can divine the use; (3) a round metal bowl (of pewter ? ) 
(4) a couple of coins. It looked very much like the collection of 
some housemaid, who had not only broken a milk-pan, but a rare 
drawing-room ornament also, and had put them out of sight of her 
mistress ; or it might be the finds of some former labourers, put on 
one side, and accidentally covered up. 
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5. We found also (in that same spot) numerous other small 
relics of a miscellaneous character. All the small relics (including 
300 or more coins) which were turned up in our eighteen 
weeks digging are in my possession pro tempore ; for all the relics 
are, by stipulation, the property of the landlord, Mr. G. Ferris 
Whidborne ; who, however, is anxious that the subscribers and the 
public generally should see them before he finally claims them. 

6. Almost the last thing found was this little pocket-knife 
(shown at the meeting). 

I paid the men off finally on November 9th, when the days 
began seriously to shorten, and my purse to do the same. We 
therefore said our last adieu to the ‘ Burrow Field,” which by the 
kindness and long-suffering of Mr. Blott, we had been allowed to 
cut and carve at our pleasure, from the hot days of August, when 
the wheat shocks stood upon the field, till the November sleet-storms 
began to fall about us. 

All that time it was a recreation ground for all the country 
round, till the worthy occupier must have considered us a perfect 
nuisance. 


MAPS AND PLANS. 


Before the trenches were filled in, we had an accurate survey 
made of the whole thing. 

This Map [shown] on a scale of 2 inches to the chain, is the 
result of that survey ; it shows all our trenches with the foundations 
and roadways which we laid bare, both those of the massive 
external walls of the fortress, 9 to 10 feet in thickness, and the 
walls of houses, and other buildings, within. 

According to the trial pits which we sunk, the city wall is still 
continuous all round, with trifling breaks, at a depth of from 3 to 6 
feet below the surface. It must have formed a stone quarry for 
ages, for neighbouring buildings, and for the roads. Not like the 
Medieval castle builders, who built Northampton Castle walls on 
the top of made earth, (and had serious settlements in consequence, 
involving huge stone shores to keep it from slipping into the river ;) 
our Roman Castle builders went deep down to the rock, and then 
made their fosses afterwards, and packed an earthen agger against 
the deeply laid walls. These camps teach us two lessons, (1) the 
thoroughness of all that the Romans did, in subjugating foreign 
nations and afterwards civilising them, and (2) that our Celtic fathers 
must have been a tough and valiant race to require such strong 
fortresses for their subjugation—having nothing better than their 
naked breasts to oppose the breast-plates of the Romans. 

In the wall we found the sites of two gateways, and a hard 
macadamised road 4 feet under the ground, leading through the 
east gate,—which spot is still the entrance to the field— a curious 
instance of unchanged traditional use. 
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Sir Henry Dryden was good enough to make plans of the west 
gate, on a larger scale than the Map ; and also of some of the walls 
within the town including the two singular circular buildings, one 
of which is 45 feet in diameter. 


PRESERVATION OF RELICS. 


I spent some days of .the present year, in putting the large 
relics in the way of being permanently preserved at Chester House, 
close to the camp. I have arranged them against a wall in one of 
the yards, and had a roof put over them. (a) I have put together, 
with mortar, the stones which formed the built-up column I spoke 
of, which we found from the segmental curve of the stones, rather 
less than 3 feet in diameter—the Roman foot was slightly shorter 
than ours. (b) This stone column, I continued on with brick to 
about 6 feet high, in order to show off the heavy half capital, which 
we found when Mr. Fairless Barber was with me; the capital is 
now seen to advantage. (c) I have madea piece of Roman roofing 
out of the diamond shaped Collyweston slates, many of which we 
found perfect, and with the Roman nails still in the nail holes. 
(d) The fragments of the octagonal group of figures, I have 
embedded in a piece of octagonal brickwork, to show their 
original position. (e) The torso of a well scuptured male figure 
in stone. (f) A section of a large column, which has been 
hollowed out for a trough ; several hand-mill stones, and a great 
many minor relics, conclude the group. 

These relics will I hope suggest, to future visitors, what kind 
of place the adjoining camp and town was under the Cesars. 
I shall also frame a copy of the large Map and hang it in the hall 
of Chester House, and likewise intercede with the owner in fayour 
of all the smaller relics being kept there also, as inseparables from 
the house. 

It appears to me a most reprehensible practice to remove remains 
from the sites they belong to, if it be possible to keep them with 
any safety either 7z situ, or its immediate neighbourhood. 

If archeology is the handmaid of history, and relics the 
illustrations of local histories, then to remove them is like tearing 
valuable plates out of the work they belong to. 

No nation has been more guilty of this kind of refined vandalism 
than the English. 


THE OCTAGONAL GROUP. 


I must hark back for a minute to the ‘octagonal piece of 
sculpture.” It will be remembered that we had found the first 
piece—a semi-octagonal slab—the very morning of our last Annual 
Meeting, and that I said it looked like the base of some medieval 
clustered column, << 
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Soon after that we found another heavy slab of corresponding 
shape, halfoctagon in plan. On the one slab were evidently the 
tops of heads, and on the other the feet of figures about one-third the 
size of life; and it became evident that the two stones belonged to 
each other, and that one formed the plinth, and the other the cap 
of a stone pier of eight faces, and that on each face was a round- 
headed ‘recess, in which was a figure sculptured in high relief; one 
figure has a radiated crown on the head, and each seems to have a 
staff or sceptre, the head of which runs up into the dome of the 
recess. 

On turning to Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Saxon, I found the 
mystery solved. It was a favourite piece of sculpture with the 
Romans, and the figures represented the seven days of the week, 
with another figure to complete the octave. They were Sol, with 
a radiated crown, for Sunday (dies Solis) ; Diana for Monday, Mars 
for Tuesday, Mercury for Wednesday, Jupiter for Thursday, Venus 
for Friday, Saturn for Saturday. But I must leave you to consult 
Wright, who has several pages about it. We found afterwards some 
of the missing legs and arms. 


OUR OBJECT. 


I hope, in conclusion, that it will be borne in mind by the 
subscribers to the Roman Exploration Fund, that we have a much 
wider object in view than the mere hunting for curiosities. 

What we are hunting for is evidence to bear upon an interesting 
point in the history of Roman Britain, viz., whether this Nene 
Valley was, or was not, the fortified frontier of Ostorius in the reign 
of Claudius Czesar, as mentioned by Tacitus in the 12th Book of 
his Annals. 

It will be remembered that a Paper which I read on this subject 
before the Royal Institute at Northampton last year, and sinve 
published in the Annual Volume of the Archeological Institute, 
offered some strong arguments in favour of our Nene Valley being 
that line; supporting therein the opinion of Camden, and others of 
the olden times, against some modern critics who would place the 
Ostorian forts on some other river. I was told that that Paper 
would call down upon my head some strong opposition, but though 
it has been published a year, the opposition has not as yet found 
itself a tongue of any consequence. It may be premature to conclude 
that my arguments carried conviction with them. 


SIR H. DRYDEN’S HELP. 


I must not omit to notice that in connection with this Ostorian 
frontier Sir Henry Dryden has, during last year and this, made 
plans and sections of that grand earthwork, Clifford Hill, near 
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Billing Road Railway Station ; and also of Hunsbury Camp, opposite 
to this town. 

On going over Clifford Hill for the first time the other ‘day, I 
was much struck with its size and importance as a link in the 
Roman chain. 

It commands an ancient ford over the Nene, to which the Saxons 
gave the name of the Cliff Ford, from the nature of the south bank 
of the river, which is abrupt and cliff-like to this day, being formed 
of a concrete of clay and gravel, which resists the action of the 
weather. The ford is still fordable, and is used once a year by the 
Rector of Little Houghton to bring the hay across from some 
meadows over the water. From the summit of that huge mound 
(as the Rector pointed out to Sir Henry and myself) can be com- 
manded the Roman Signal Hill at Wollaston (which was evidently 
in connection with Irchester), and on the other Hunsbury. 


FINANCE. 


It remains for me to state that the subscriptions received by the 
Roman Committee in 1878 amounted to £103 15s. Od., and the 
expenses to £103 9s. 10d. So there is a balance in our favour of 
5s. 2d. 

Of the £103 9s. 10d. (expended,) £90 9s. 2d. went in wages, 
at an average of £5 Os. 6d. per week for 18 weeks. JI had an 
average of five good navvies at 18s. per week and rather short days, 
but I could not get them for less near Wellingborough at that time. 

The subscriptions I have received since 1878 for a fresh series 
of explorations, at Cotton, amount to £17 1s. 8d., paid and promised, 
and many others have said they will subscribe if explorations should 
be undertaken at that point, in which case my services will’ be 
again at the disposal of the Committee. 


Norrt.—The coins found during the excavation at Irchester are more 
than 300 in number, and are in course of being identified and arranged by 
Mr. 8. Sharp, of Harrowden House. A few are of silver, but the bulk are of brass 
of the various sizes, and range from Nerva. to Honorius inclusive. ‘The great 
majority are of the, so called, ‘‘ Lower Empire,” and include very many of 
the small pieces called ‘‘minimi,” supposed to have been made in imitation 
of the Roman “small brass,” and to have had a smaller representative value. 
Among the coins are some of Carausius and Allectus, and others of rare types. 

A former collection of coins from Irchester, in possession of the writer, 
include from Claudius downwards. 

It is hoped that Mr. Sharp will give a Paper on the Irchester Coins, at 
some future meeting of the Northants Archeological Society. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
Puate I. (see the Map). 


PLATE IT. :— 

(Fig. 1.) A heavy half capital of a column, with the volutes broken off ; 
weight, from 2 to 3 ewt. ; diameter of base, 2ft. 6in. ; found September, 1878, 
at the spot marked (%) in the Map, and close to the spot where the mutilated 
statue was found. 

(Figs. 2, 3.) Elevation of the plinth and cap stones of one half of an 
octagonal group of figures, carved in high relief in circular-headed recesses. 
The feet and the crowns of the figures alone remain, with the exception of a 
few fragments of the intermediate parts. Octagonal groups, found in England 
and abroad, are described in Mr. Wright’s Celi, Roman, and Saxon, p. 265, &e. 
The group represents the Deities presiding over the days of the week, viz., 
Sol (Sunday), Diana or the Moon (Monday), Mars (Tuesday), Mercury 
(Wednesday), Jupiter (Thursday), Venus (Friday), Saturn (Saturday), and 
another, varied at pleasure to complete the octave. 

(Fug. 4.) Plan of the plinth. 


Prats IIT. :-— 

(Figs. 1—8.) Pottery (chiefly Durobrivian ware), with one glass vessel (5) ; 
Figs. 1, 4, and 7 are the only unbroken specimens found during the excava- 
tions ; (7), is a small massive cup, with a conical interior, perhaps for salt. 

(Fig. 2.) This was one of the contents of the milk-pan (see Lig. 4) 
and (Plate IV., 15). 

(Fig. 5.) A fragment of an exquisite little two-handled vase, of exceed- 
ingly thin pale green glass, overlaid with strips of glass indented to represent 
spirals, and festooned in a pattern round the globe; this was found with 
several other articles in a coarse large vessel of the milk-pan form. 

(Figs. 9—18.) Bronze. 

(Figs. 9—14.) Fibule. 

(Figs. 15, 16, 18.) Articles of the tvilet. 

(fig. 17.) A spoon. 


Piate LY.—Iron :— 

(Fig. 1.) A scythe-shaped sickle, with a flange on the outside edge. 

(Fig. 2.) A torch-holder (?), with socket for a wooden shaft. 

(Fig. 8.) Ladle, with hocks to suspend it. 

(Figs. 5, 6.) Knives (two of many). 

(Figs. 7—10.) Javelin or arrow-heads, 

_ Fig. 11.) A small pocket-knife, in perfect condition, with bone handle 
and blade im situ, no back spring. 

(Figs. 12—14.) Pruning hooks (?) 

(Figs. 15, 16.) A curious iron article found with the glass vase (ZL, 5), 
an oblong iron box upon a stem. The use of this cannot be conjectured. 
Another similar stem was found which had lost its box. 

(Figs. 17, 18.) Drill-bits. ; ; ; 

(Fig. 19.) A gouge; many other tools were found, including a mason's 
trowel. 


The above are a few of very many iron relics, which are generally in fair 
. preservation. 
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The Fort Royal at Worcester.—A Paper read before the Worcester 
Architectural and. Archeological Society, on 23rd January, 1879. 
By Joun Noakes, Esq., Sheriff of Worcester. 


Amone the traces of fortifications and earthworks which may still 
be found in the vicinity of Worcester, that of the Fort Royal, on 
the south-east side of the city, stands foremost in interest. There 
is no record of the period when first this eminence was converted 
into a fortification either for the attack or defence of the city. It. 
is related that King Stephen raised two forts or mounts, one upon 
Henwick Hill, and the other on “Red Hill near Digley,” to 
command the castle, which was then held by Waleran, Earl of 
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Mellent, in 1150, and remains of these works were said to have 
been seen in the last century, but I cannot say that-this hill “near 
Digley” is what we now know as Fort Royal. In the civil wars 
of the Stuarts, most of the hills around Worcester were occupied by 
one or other of the forces for or against the King, including Rainbow 
Hill (which had been previously called Wheeler’s Hill), Henwick 
Hill, Elbury, Roger’s Hill, Red Hill, Perry Wood, Windmill Hill, 
(the same, probably, as is now called Greenhill), and Barnshall (the 
two latter said to have been opposite or near each other in Bath 
Road). Ina ‘Ground Plot” of the city, as it stood fortified on 
the 3rd of September, 1651, (and which I published a few years 
ago from an ancient engraving in the possession of the Corporation,) 
Fort Royal is distinctly marked, with its ramparts forming a square, 
or rather a star of four points, and a bastion (formerly called a 
bulwark) at each angle, and from this fort are delineated lines of 
vallation or ditches, one of which extends westerly from the fort to 
the city wall near the Blockhouse, and the other southerly, crossing 
London Road near the top of the hill, and extending to the city 
wall near St. Peter’s Church, and from thence to the river’s bank, 
enclosing the site of the old castle, whereon is represented a fortified 
mound. Most of these lines of vallation have disappeared with the 
progress of building and the cultivation of the land, but the site of 
the Fort Royal still affords considerable evidence of the purpose to 
which it was applied in those sad and unnatural wars when English- 
men murdered their own countrymen, on the one side to defend 
their King, and on the other to uphold those liberties which were 
necessary to the English constitution. ‘The four mounds which 
formed the bastions are still well defined, and also small portions of 
the lines of vallation or trenches, which we see marked on old maps. 
The centre of this fortification, or platform midway between the 
four bastions, is indicated by the modern residence which has been 
erected in our own day; and here, it is said, the royal standard was 
raised. Mr. Fraser (a very clever draftsman) has been good enough 
to make a plan of the site, which will illustrate my remarks. On 
the mound which formed the south-west bastion is a circle of lofty 
and handsome elm trees, which it has been asserted cover the spot 
on which the royal tent was placed; but, to say the least, this is 
doubtful, as the King was no doubt lodged at the Bishop’s Palace ; 
or, if royal tent there were, it would probably be in the centre of 
the fortification rather than exposed on the top of a bastion. No 
ancient author of whom I am aware makes any mention of this spot 
as the Fort Royal, nor have I met with any map in which it is so 
denominated before the plan of 1651, just mentioned. I have 
failed to ascertain what was the original name of Fort Royal Hill. 
My friend, Mr. Lees, suggests that it may have been Sidbury, in 
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allusion to its mound or barrow, and thus have given the name to 
the adjoining street. In later maps, however, it is denominated 
Catherine Hill. And Nash, in his account of the Commandery, 
says that on Richard Morison’s surrender of that house to Henry 
VIIL the King “granted him the advowson of Crowle, with St. 
Catherine’s chapel on Cob-hill, lying near the highway leading to 
Red-cross Hill, not far from which stood St. Ursula’s chapel, 
beyond the ruinated castle.” Cob-hill is probably a mis-print for 
“ Cole-hill,” which is still the name of the height adjoining Fort 
Royal. The original name of the latter is not therefore satisfactorily 
ascertained. The probability is that the first occasion of its being 
called Fort Royal was in consequence of its being occupied by 
Royalist troops, if not by the King in person and his body guard. 
One source of satisfaction exists in the fact that the house and 
grounds are now occupied by a martial gentleman, who is not only 
devoted to the honourable profession of arms, and commands a 
company of Volunteers, who, if necessity called them out, would, I 
am persuaded, prove themselves equal.to Cromwell’s Ironsides ; but 
my friend Captain Corbett, in addition to this, is fully alive to the 
great historical interest which attaches to this spot, and not 
unfrequently here, on the very site of the great battle of Worcester, 
drills his men in mimic warfare, in perfect harmony with the 
associations of the ground, and then sends them home rejoicing at 
his generous hospitality. 

The great battle of Worcester has been described by many 
pens, and therefore it will be sufficient for me, in recounting the 
occurrences which connected Fort Royal with one of the most 
pregnant events in the history of Worcester, to observe that in the 
month of August, 1651, Charles II., with an army chiefly composed 
of Scotchmen and a few English troops, marching from Stirling, 
arrived at Worcester, and possessed himself of the city on the 22nd 
of that month, and in a few days (as stated in Sir Nicholas Lech- 
mere’s diary) fortified the city “beyond imagination,” having broken 
down the bridges of Upton, Bewdley, Powick, and Bransford, 
thereby showing a determination to hold the city of Worcester as a 
base of operations. On the 28th of August, Cromwell’s army 
advanced before Worcester, the General taking up his quarters at 
the house of Judge Berkeley, at Spetchley, while his troops posted 
themselves on the heights of Red Hill, within a mile-and-a-half of 
Worcester, and nearly within musket-shot of the Fort Royal. 
The fort was at that time under the command of Sir Alexander 
Forbes. I am not in a position to say what kind of fort was 
erected here, nor indeed whether this outwork consisted of anything 
else but ramparts and bastions, but it seems to have been capable 
of a stout defence, for we find that the Parliamentary guns having 
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been got into position, a cannonade was commenced upon the city, 
which, it is stated, “did good execution”; and the Fort Royal, 
which had then been repaired, in turn fired on the enemy, 
“as if” (according to their remark) “they feared never to want 
powder or bullets.” A little episode occurred by night on this 
occasion, when a considerable number of troops of the royal army, 
horse and foot, wearing shirts over their armour, sallied out through 
Sidbury-gate, thinking to catch the Parliamentary army asleep ; 
but to their great surprise they found the enemy not only wide 
awake but evidently aware of the intended visit, for they received 
the Royalists with such a murderous fire that Major Knox and 
many others were at once shot down, and the rest precipitately 
retreated within the city walls. One Guise, a tailor, had basely 
given information of the proposed sally, for which act of treachery 
he was justly hanged next day at the Cross. 

It was on the 3rd of September, 1651, after that memorable 
night in which (according to the accounts of Royalist authorities) 
Cromwell had wickedly strengthened his hands for the ccming 
fight by a compact with the “man of sin”—a compact entered into 
within the shades of that ancient plantation (Perry Wood), which 
then crowned, as it does at the present day, the heights on the east 
side of the city, beyond the Fort Royal,—it was, I say, on the 
morning of the 3rd of September that the King and his council of 
war assembled on the roof of the Cathedral, to make observations 
and to decide on the steps to b3 taken. This resulted in an order 
for attacking the enemy at Red Hill, whose position had become 
much weakened by the detachment of some regiments to march to 
the other side of the river, where the main strength of the 
Parliamentary army lay. Accordingly the Scotch troops in Wor- 
cester, accompanied by some English Cavaliers, marched through 
Sidbury gate; they were commanded by Charles in_ person, 
supported by the Dukes of Buckingham and Hamilton, and many 
other noblemen and gentlemen. Cromwell’s forces at Perry Wood 
were settled in an advantageous position, protected by a strong 
breastwork—the remains of the entrenchments being still con- 
spicuous there—and a battery of great guns was from that point 
opened against Fort Royal and the city. Meanwhile the conflict 
on the west side of the Severn having terminated disastrously for 
the Royalists, Cromwell hastened with all his available men to the 
assistance of his weakened troops at Red Hill and Perry Wood, and 
his timely arrival probably prevented their defeat, they having 
barely held their ground, and the Royalists were then advancing to 
a second assault. The result is well known. A terrible havoc was 
-. made in the King’s ranks, The Duke of Hamilton, who commanded 
the right wing, was wounded and carried to the Commandery, the 
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ancient house just under Fort Royal Hill, where he died a few days 
afterwards and was buried in the Cathedral. The struggle continued 
for hours, until the royal troops had consumed all their ammunition 
and were forced to fight with the butt-ends of their muskets, 
retreating at length in great confusion into the city through 
Sidbury gate, where the King, having been forced to dismount by 
the overturning of a waggon in the street, remounted another horse 
and eventually escaped. Sir Alexander Forbes (or, as some 
authorities say, Colonel Drummond) had held the Fort Royal, and 
Cromwell now advanced towards it, but before making the assault 
he summoned it to surrender. Preparations to storm it being 
completed, “his clemency,” it is stated, “was seen in venturing 
his person through the showers of shot, and offering the Scots 
quarter if they would presently yield, but they being infatuated 
refused the proffer.” An attack was then made, but repulsed with 
some loss to the assailing party, upon which Cromwell heading 
another attacking column, the fort was captured after some severe 
fighting, and all within it ruthlessly butchered. This cruelty has 
been said to be justifiable, as the garrison had refused to surrender 
and had also fired upon a flag of truce; but in the confusion, and 
it being now dusk (seven o’clock) the flag, if really hoisted, might 
not have been observed. The cannon of the fort were immediately 
turned upon the city, which added to the terror and confusion that 
now everywhere prevailed there; and the victors through the 
darkness rushed on like an overwhelming torrent. This exploit is 
said to have been performed. by the Essex troops, whose colours the 
Lord General commanded to be set up in. the fort. Sir Alexander 
Forbes, the commander of Fort Royal, was, in this conflict, shot 
through both the calves of his legs, lay in Perry Wood all night, 
and was next day brought prisoner into the city. 

In a description of Worcester written by Defoe, entitle 
A Tour through the whole Island of Great Britian, after alluding 
to the ancient. house known as the Commandery, he says—‘“‘ Above, 
in the Park, is to be seen a great work of four bastions, called the 
Royal Mount, whence a vallum and ditch run both ways to 
encompass this side of the city. Here, ’tis probable, the storm 
began when the Royalists were driven back into the city with great 
slaughter ; and the King escaped being made a prisoner in the 
narrow street at this gate by a loaded cart of hay purposely over- 
thrown, which gave him time to retire at the opposite gate to 
Boscobel, or White Ladies.” 

Cromwell himself, in sending a report of this engagement to the 
Speaker of the Parliament, states that he had totally beaten the 
enemy and “ pursued him to his royal fort,” which he took, “and 
turned his own guns upon him,” describing the result as “a 
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glorious mercy, and as stiff a contest for four or tive hours as ever 
If have seen.” 

Some souvenirs of the great fight have been excavated on Fort 
Royal Hill, including cannon-balls, bones, some genuine old coins, 
tobacco pipes, &c. ; and when the late Mr. Mence erected the present 
house on the spot, his work-people, in making excavations, came 
upon what appeared to be a portion of a subterranean passage or 
cavern, which is supposed to have been made for the accommodation 
of the soldiers, or perhaps as protecting casemates, or it may have 
been a place for cooking purposes, At the Commandery also is an 
apartment still called “the Duke of Hamilton’s room,” where that 
nobleman died ; and also a hiding place over the great stairs, called 
“ King Charles’s hole,” having an opening from it to the roof, but 
with which it is not very likely that the King had anything to do, 
or with a bed-room still called after his name; though it is probable 
enough that he visited the Commandery with some of the generals 
or noblemen belonging to his suite. 

This, then, comprises all we know of the Fort Royal. Asameans 
of defence to the city, its capabilities could never have been of an 
important eharacter. From the ancient plan before alluded to it 
would seem that the fort was nothing but an earth-work, while it 
must have been more or less commanded by the superior heights of 
Red Hill and Perry Wood. Cromwell’s capture of the place was 
apparently not a very difficult affair; yet we cannot take our stand 
upon the site and view the many interesting objects in the beautiful 
scenery around without feeling the great charm which attaches to 
historical reminiscences connected with those events which have 
shaped the career of our own nation and people. And if there be 
one thing for which, more than any other, I envy my neighbour and 
friend, it is in his occupation of a spot so pregnant with interest and 
so surrounded with beauty. Not far in front of us, there in the 
valley, are at least two institutions which carry back our thoughts 
for eight centuries, with reflections on the solemn and mysterious 
march of the ages during all that time. I allude to the Cathedral 
and the Commandery—both of the foundation of the good Bishop 
Wulstan—both still in existence, though, like the city and the 
society among which they yet remain, greatly changed indeed ! 
And, as a grand back-ground to all, there are the everlasting hills— 
the back-bone of Worcestershire—whose antiquity I will leave the 
geologists to descant upon, but whose beauty the commonest of us 
mortals cannot fail to appreciate and enjoy. 
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Description of some curious Norman Sculptures at Ribbesford 
Church, Worcestershire—By Epwin Luss, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


RIBBESFORD is a parish pleasantly situated on the western bank of 
the Severn, three-quarters of a mile from the borongh of Bewdley, 
which is included within the parish, but there is a Chapel of Ease 
in the centre of the town. Although within the Hundred of 
Doddingtree, in Worcestershire, it is ecclesiastically located in the 
Deanery of Burford, and Diocese of Hereford. This is an 
inconvenient arrangement, as Hartlebury where the Bishop of 
Worcester resides, is but a few miles from Ribbesford, while it 
is a long distance to Hereford. 

The Church of Ribbesford, which is dedicated to St. Leonard, 
is a low and ancient structure, originally of Norman foundation, 
but altered as time went on to the pointed styles that afterwards 
prevailed in church architecture, so that it is chiefly in the exterior 
_ of the structure that Norman work can be detected. The church 
has recently been under reparation of an extensive chdracter, but 
fortunately the sculptures that I am about to describe above and 
upon the sides of the north door-way, have been carefully preserved 
from injury, and have thus excited considerable attention. 

The tympanum of the Norman churches in England often show 
rude but curious sculptured designs, these being almost always of a 
sacred character, either representing some saint, or the Divine 
Saviour in the act of benediction, or an emblem having reference to 
the founders of the building. Such Norman sculptures occur at 
several churches of ancient foundation in Worcestershire, as at St. 
Kenelm’s, near Halesowen, and at Pedmore, near Stourbridge, where 
a crowned figure is surrounded by a convolution of serpents with 
monstrous grinning heads. On the tympanum of a Norman door- 
way at Castle Morton, there is a carving of a Lamb supporting a 
cross. 

There is a very curious representation in relief on the tympanum 
of the north Norman doorway of Ribbesford Church, which has been 
described at various times by topographical writers, and which 
appears to represent an actual incident that took place in early 
times—perhaps at or about the time when the church was being 
built—and it is therefore deserving*of particular examination, as 
will be seen by the accompanying plate; a Norman hunter in tunic 
descending nearly to his diminished feet, with bare arms, and cap on 
head, is represented as shooting with bow and arrow ata strange look- 
ing animal, from which a dog turns tail, evidently alarmed at the sight 
of a beast to which he was unaccustomed. ‘The carver, perhaps from 
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imperfect recollection, has given the animal shot at six very short 
legs, which has rendered its identification somewhat difficult. 
Several observers have regarded it as a Beaver, but it has a much 
greater resemblance to a Seal. 

Ribbesford Church is not far removed from the Severn, but 
there is no record of beavers having inhabited the Severn, though 
they are mentioned by Giraldus Cambrensis as being to be found in 
some parts of Wales when he travelled there with Archbishop 
Baldwin preaching a Crusade. But they have been extinct for 
centuries even in Wales. The idea has been countenanced from an 
island in the Severn, a few miles above Worcester, being now 
commonly called Bevereye. But it appears from ancient documents 
that the name was originally Zvere or Evereye, and it has been 
changed to Bevereye by that vulgar consonanting process so common 
in the midland counties, by which oaks, ashes, and orchards are 
made nokes, nashes, and norchards. The name of the island has 
therefore no connection with beavers. 

On the other hand, Seals (Phoca) of several species have been 
taken far up in the river Severn, both in ancient and modern times. 
Leland mentions that at Evesham, in the abbacy of Oswald, circa 
A.D. 960, a seal was taken in the river Avon, not far from the 
bridge.—“ Phoca piscis magnus in Avena flu. monasterio vicino 
capt,” Lelandi collectanea, t. i. p. 300. The seal had wandered up 
the river Avon, and would no doubt have made free with the fish in 
the abbey stews, had not the “ Gardianus Gurgitis” interrupted his 
intended marauding. In the present day seals have been frequently 
met with some distance from the sea, for according to Bell’s British 
Quadrupeds, both the Harp Seal (Phoca Grenlandica), and the 
Grey Seal (Halichenus gryphus, Bell), have. been taken in the 
Severn ; and both in 1860, and as late as 1875, seals were captured 
in the river not far from Gloucester.* It seems probable enough 
therefore, that a seal might have been killed at Ribbesford in the 
Norman period, and thought a wonder that deserved to be com- 
memorated by a carving in stone. 

The curious sculpture above described, has been supposed to be 
connected with a legendary tale that mentions a certain ‘“ Robin of 
Horshill” as having when hunting, shot at a buck and with the same 
arrow also killed a salmon! © How this could have happened, unless the 
buck had been swimming across the river to escape death or capture, 
is not explained. However this old legend, whether grounded on 
fact or not, has caused it to be commonly affirmed, that the animal 
represented on the tympanum of the doorway was a salmon, notwith- 
standing the apparent legs! But 1 shall now show that a confusion 

*At the Meeting of the British Association in 1836, two skulls of Seals were exhibited 


which were said to have belonged to animals killed in the Severn, and were pronounced by 
Professor Bell to belong to the Phoca Grenlandica. 
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of ideas has arisen from another sculpture on the side of the same 
doorway, in which a fish is really distinctly figured. This lateral 
carving being at that time concealed by a covering of mortar, is not 
mentioned by Dr. Nash in his History of Worcestershire, and he 
only states in reference to the figures on the tympanum, that “the 
plenty of game formerly here might be alluded to by the sculpture 
over the north porch, where is represented an archer, who at one 
shot kills a salmon and a deer.” The learned doctor could never 
have seen the sculpture, for no deer is shown, and no critical eye has 
ever considered that the animal that is apparent was ever meant to 
portray asalmon. Mr. J. Noake, who has written several interesting 
works on the topography and old customs of Worcestershire, has 
like Dr. Nash, given it as his opinion that the sculpture was 
symbolical of the game that in olden times is supposed to have 
abounded at Ribbesford, because itis stated in Heming’s Chartulary,* 
that the place formerly belonged to the Church of Worcester, and 
that ‘the Villains,” or servants attached to the manor here, were 
bound to furnish weirs and nets for catching fish, and proper 
implements for hunting, But had this been the intention, well 
known game beasts, birds and fishes would have been depicted, and 
not a monster open to disputation as to whether beaver or seal, and 
made to appear as large as the hunter who attacks it. I feel no 
doubt that areal hunting incident in killing an unknown animal, 
was meant to be represented. 

I must now mention a carving that was long hidden from view, 
and therefore escaped the notice of topographers. [See the annexed 
wood-+cut]. This is placed on the stone parallel with the capital of 
the eastern pillar supporting the arch of the doorway, and is probably 
emblematical. Here a large fish is depicted swimming in the water, 
which is attacked by a bird of prey; but as this bird is pouncing 
down, a much larger bird, meant probably for an eagle, seizes it in 
its talons, and the security of the fish seems to be shown by its 
re-appearing, though in a smaller form, above the large victorious 
assailant. I can scarcely believe that this lateral carving represents 
an actual incident like the representation on the tympanum, because 
the corresponding sculpture has a circular intertwined knot, intended 
I think to be symbolical of the Deity. The birds and the fish 
doubtless intimate some sacred allegory, or may possibly have reference 
to the legendary history of Saint Leonard, to whom the church is 
dedicated. The country people may have taken the larger fish for 
the salmon supposed to have been shot with a deer by “ Robin of 
Horshill.” It is curious, that when I first visited Ribbesford with 
my friend, Professor Buckman, more than twenty years ago, this 


* Heming’s Chartulary, p. 256. 
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Bas-relief on the eastern side of a column of the North Doorway 
of Ribbesford Church. 


(Half the size of the sculpture. ) 
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lateral sculpture was concealed by mortar that had been purposely 
placed upon it, and my friend suspecting there was a carving beneath, 
patiently with a knife scraped the covering away and revealed the 
figures. There could have been no reason for concealing this 


sculpture from observation, unless under the influence of puritanical 


ideas, when in England’s troublous times the loyal and orthodox 
clergy were expelled from their churches, it might be fancied that this 
carving was a superstitious subject, having some connection with the 
sacred Vesica piscis, and therefore deserving only of obliteration. It 
is remarkable that the emblem on the side of the western pillar of 
the doorway, being not understood as to its symbolical meaning, was 
left untouched. 

It may deserve mention that Ribbesfurd church with its 
extensive burying-ground adjoins the gardens of the ancient mansion 
of Ribbesford Hall, once in the possession of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, but now the property of the Rev. Edward Winnington 
Ingram, who is the present rector of the parish, and patron of the 
living. 
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The Arrangement of Secular Cathedral Closes—By the Rev. 
Mackenzin E. C. Watcott, B.D., ¥.8.A., Precentor and 
Prebendary of Chichester. A Paper read at a Joint Meeting of 


Societies at Stamford, 1879. 


Few, except the very expert archeologist, know or recognize the 
fact that there are two classes of English Cathedrals in constitution 
and arrangement. 
I have so fully described both, in my ‘“ Cathedralia,” “ English 
Minsters,” and “ Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals,” that I 
_ need here to take only a rapid glance at those divergencies. The 
community of the names of Dean and Chapter; the title of 
Minster applied to Westminster Abbey, and the secular churches 
of York and Iincoln (as by the Council of Aix, 816); and the 
general correspondence of the outward accessories of a cathedral, in 
its modern aspect, lie at the bottom of this confusion. 


—— 
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Yet even a cursory glance at Ecton’s Theswurus, Bacon’s Liber 
Regis, or such ordinary books as the Clergy List, and Gilbert’s 
Almanack, would show two constitutions widely different; in the 
one appear a dean and four or six canons, including a sub-dean, 
an archdeacon, a treasurer or economist, a receiver and term-lecturer, 
besides some modern “ honorary canons,” so called, betokening on 
its face a shrunken establishment ; while the other boasts a long list 
with a dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, archdeacons, (some- 
times a sub-dean and sub-chanter, as at York and Salisbury), and a 
numerous body of canons and prebendaries, resident and non- 
resident, 30 at St. Paul’s, 43 at Wells, 26 at York, 30 at Chichester, 
18 at Exeter, 28 at Hereford, 20 at Lichfield, 54 at Lincoln, and 
41 at Salisbury. 

Again, as regards arrangement, one class of Cathedrals appeals 
to the eye with its mournful spectacle of monastic ruins, inter- 
mingled with modern houses ; whilst the other-shows only ancient 
residences standing apart. 

I proceed to give a succinct account of the reason of these 
differences, not only as an interesting subject of, to many, novel 
information, but also as a hint and guide to those architects and 
chapters who may be called upon to design a modern close upon 
the ancient lines. These, if we may judge by recent failures in this 
direction, are almost unknown, or certainly left out of sight. 

Before the Reformation there was a class of Cathedrals called 
Regular, their inmates being under the rule of S. Benedict in all 
cases (except Carlisle, which was under that of S. Austin) ; monastic 
in regard to its buildings, and conventual in reference to its 
community. 

These Benedictines and Austin “Canons Regular” lived in 


-common ; they had a cloister, refectory, and dormitory. 


At the Reformation these monks and canons were removed 
upon pensions, or else absorbed into a remodelled foundation. The 
former were of Canterbury, Rochester, Winchester, Norwich, Dur- 
ham, Ely, Worcester—Benedictine —and the latter at Carlisle. 
From the Benedictines Henry VIII. added Westminster, Gloucester, 
Chester, and Peterborough, and from the Austin Canons Oseney 
or Oxford, and Bristol. Being reformed or remodelled, the whole 
class was called that of Carneprats or THE New Founpation. 

Now, to accommodate the new system, it was necessary to 
re-cast or re-allot all the monastic buildings. The refectory 
became the common hall of minor canons or petty canons, who 
were simply subordinate nominees of the Chapter, without inde- 
pendence as a corporation or endowment. The dormitory was also 
sometimes thus used. The priory became a deanery, and the 
abbot’s lodge the bishop’s palace. In many cases the conventual 
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buildings were swept away, as at Winchester only a portion of the 
cellarage remains ; and, again, the wreck is so complete that we 
cannot identify the modern superstructure with the old foundations. 
At Chester the Infirmary was made the deanery ; at Peterborough, 
Canterbury, and Ely, it was converted into houses for other 
members. Sometimes we possess the most minute details of the 
allotment. At Rochester and Ely we can indicate the stalls to 
which the almonry and sextry fell ;* at Durham, Worcester, and 
Canterbury + every apportionment is known to us with the new 
disposition of the converted buildings. 

Before the Reformation there was a second class of Cathedrals, 
served neither by monks nor by regular canons, and possessing 
neither dormitory nor refectory, no misericord, no guest-house, no 
infirmary, no almonry or chequers of officers. There clergy 
occupied all the stalls, and in contradistinction to the other class, 
(capitulars, including young laymen, who were called “ religious,”) 
these were known as Secular canons. Out of their number, four 
were eminent, those called “ Dignitaries” (dean, preecentor, chan- 
cellor, treasurer), corresponding in some degree to the monastic 
obedientiaries. All had prebends, a separate endowment, and 
jurisdiction over the property producing it. All formed a com- 
munity or chapter, with a common fund. Those who resided had 
separate houses; those who were not resident supplied their 
absence by vicars, who resided in a college having its own cbapel 
and hall, and each had his chambers. Every member of the 
Chapter was a Canon, whether residentiary or novp-resident. 
Sometimes there was a hospice provided for the reception or enter- 
tainment of the non-residentiary canons when they attended in the 
cathedral church. We are now in a position to understand that 
CATHEDRALS OF THE OLD FOUNDATION have undergone no change ; 
their names are Salisbury, Chichester, Wells, Exeter, Lincoln, 
Lichfield, Hereford, S. Paul’s, York, and the four in Wales ; and 
that their closes must be studied under very different conditions 
from those in which a conventual precinct is mapped out. 

In the first place,:a cloister was not a necessity. York, Lich- 
field, Bangor, S. Asaph, and Llandaff never had one. Salisbury 
alone had one with four alleys, almost monastic in appearance. 
Chichester, Hereford, and Wells have no north walk; St. David’s 


* See my Memorials of Rochester. At Ely five prebendal houses were made out of the 
pclae ; un ate, fell fe the poe stall, the Sextry or Sacristan’s Hall to the 
ourth stall, an e Priory an uest Hall to the dean. See D : i 
English Cathedrals. af ag, aoe ae 
+ See the “ Rites of Durham,” and Professor Willis on Worcester and Canterbury. For 
Norwich, Peterborough, Canterbury, Durham, Chester, Westminster, and Wobcester 
plansin Church Work and Life in English Minsters; and for Westminster my edition of the 
Inventory of the Abbey, published by the London and Middlesex Archseological Society. I 
gave plans of all the Secular Closes in recent numbers of the Building News. ; 
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wanted it; so did Exeter. That of Lincoln is small, like the 
ancient one of S. Paul’s, and both these occupied abnormal posi- 
tions. At S. Paul’s there was a second cloister on the north, 
called “ Pardon Churchyard,” which had the walls painted with 
the ghastly Dance of Death, or “ Machabre.” It adjoined a 
charnel-house and chapel. The chapter-house cloister had the 
peculiarity of being in two storeys of open arcades. At Chichester 
the garth bears the touching name of “ the Paradise,” and at Wells 
of “Palm Churchyard,” from an enormous central yew, which 
furnished the palms used in the procession on the Sunday next 
before Easter. 

On the other hand, a chapter-house was not always an 
adjunct of the cloister. At Chichester, Bangor, S. Asaph, and 
S. David’s, it is an upper chamber. At York, Wells, and Lich- 
field, it is approached by a procession way. At Exeter, Salisbury, 
Lincoln, and Hereford, it was on the east side of the cloister. At 
St. Paul’s, it stood in the centre of the garth. At Llandaff, it opens 
from the presbytery. At Wells there was on the usual site an 
elder Lady chapel, and in consequence the chapter-house was 
arranged on the north. The chapter-houses are generally polygonal, 
At Exeter it was not. This shape certainly is in opposition to 
the ordinary oblong—square ended or apsidal—which was common 
to conventual cathedrals. 

The canonical houses were arranged round the cathedral, within 
the enclosure wall, but at Wells some were built in the Liberty, so 
called, because canons usually non-resident, were, on coming up to 
the cathedral, lodged in houses allotted by the bishop, and there- 
fore called “Bishop’s ribs.” Although not actually within the 
close, they were allowed the privileges and emoluments of resi- 
dentiaries. The deanery was frequently on the north side as at 
Bangor, Lincoln, Lichfield, Hereford, Wells, and hence the northern 
rose window of the transept of Lincoln, and the gate on this side at 
Wells, bore the significant name of the “ Dean’s Eye,” and those 
on the south, facing the palace, were called the ‘“ Bishop’s Eye.” 
The chantry at Chichester, the precentory at Lincoln, and other 
churches, was the residence of the Praecentor, the Chancery of the 
Chancellor, and the Treasury of the Treasurer. The archdeacons 
and other residentiaries had each their separate houses, These 
were sometimes provided with a large hall, like the archdeaconry 
of Wells, and with a private oratory, like the chantry of Chichester, 
and in a residentiary house recently rebuilt. At York, the deanery 
was on the site of St. Peter’s Collegiate School, and the position of 
the precentory is marked by the modern residentiary house. At 
St. Paul’s, the fire swept all clean ; and at 8. David’s only a few 
traces remain, but every house can be allotted to its proper site. 
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At Llandaff, tradition has preserved the memory of the position of 
four prebendal houses,—one near the Treasury to the north-east of 
the ruined castle of the bishop, who was there pro-dean; three more 
on the north-east of the cathedral; and the vicar’s college to the 
east. At Salisbury, in 1447, there were 13 canonry houses, 
reduced to half their number in 1548, whilst at the present time 
the deanery, sub-deanery, and sub-chantry only can be identified. 
At Chichester, with one exception,—(the chancery)—the names 
and positions of the houses are preserved. At Lincoln we can lay 
our hand on the buildings—precentory and sub-deanery on the 
south, the chancery on the north, and the deanery on the north, 
with its gateway. At Wells we can point to the deanery, (also 
with a gateway,) archdeaconry, the houses of the master of the - 
choristers, the preecentor, and the master of the fabric. What a 
gain would it have been if every cathedral had possessed a Godwin, 
how pleasant it is to listen to him as he unbends to tell how 
“Richard Praty dwelt in the canonical house that is neere the 
market place when bishop Bourne began the foundation of a certain 
college,” and that treasurer Sugar “ dwelt in the house where I now 
do, in the middle house of the three that joyne upon the Cambray,” 
the meadow known as Camera. At Hereford we lose any clue 
beyond the deanery. At Lichfield again we recover the deanery, 
precentory, treasury, and some other houses; whilst at Exeter the 
deanery with a desecrated chapel, the treasury and archdeacon’s 
houses can still be pointed out. It is therefore a matter of high 
interest whilst memories are growing vague and traditions indis- 
tinct, with houses and buildings undergoing change or removal, to 
recover and render permanent all that is certain and survives, with 
regard to the ancient aspect of the close. Lichfield, Llandaff, and 
Salisbury had, as Chichester still possesses, a detached bell-tower. — 

The Treasury and Muniment Room contain the capitular 
records, although the actual “treasures,” the plate, and other 
ornaments are no longer preserved in them. At Salisbury this 
room, like a lesser chapter-house, is detached from the Cathedral on 
the south. At Chichester it was over the north transept chapel, 
but is now in the chapter-house, with a very strong chamber 
adjoining it. ; 

The Library of Wells is over the eastern alley of the cloister ; 
at Hereford, above the transeptal chapel ; at Lincoln, on the north 
side of the cloister; at York, formerly adjoining the south tran- 
sept, but now in the chapel of the ancient archiepiscopal palace ; at 
Bangor, over the chapter house; at Lichfield, it was on the north 
side of the nave, and is now over the chapter house. 

Attached to the cathedral were a numerous body of clergy who 
still retain their corporate existence and endowment. For their 
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accommodation there was a College of Vicars Choral. The usual 
arrangement in some points resembled a Carthusian, monastery, or 
a hospital, like S. Cross, near Winchester. A gateway admitted 
into a Court lined on either side by small houses ; and furnished 
with a common hall and chapel, There are good examples at 
Chichester and York, some remains at Lichfield, and under a gate- 
way at Lincoln (where at one time twenty vicars were lodged) four 
houses remain, but the noblest buildings for completeness and 
extent are those of Hereford and Wells. At Hereford a cloister 
leads directly from the cathedral into a quadrangle like a college 
in either of our universities. At Wells there is a kind of 
street with 42 houses, each having two chambers and a garden. 
Next the south gate are the hall and kitchen, above a super- 
structure, and at the upper end the library over a chapel. At 
Chichester the hall, and only ruins of the chapel, with one side of 
the college court remain ; a small timbered alley led to it from the 
great cloister ; but at Wells the beautiful stone bridge over the 
chain gate still adorns the close, and formed a dry warm passage 
for attendance at Mattins, or in cold windy weather. At Exeter, 
the hall of the college in the Kalendar Hay, founded for 24 vicars, 
is still in existence, and some of the chambers are formed into an 
inn. At York, once within the close, the Bedern of the 36 
chantry priests, and sub-chantry, and 8. William’s College of 28 
vicars choral, or “ persones in kyrk,” are in decay. ‘The College of 
Sepulchre, or “S. Mary and the Angels,” on the north side of the 
Minster, has been clean destroyed. 

One of the greatest beauties of a close are its gates. The name 
of Minster Gates, opposite the south transept, lingers at York. At 
Wells there remain the “ Dean’s Eye,” the “ Bishop’s Eye,” or 
“ Pennyless Porch,” where doles and alms were distributed ; and 
also the Chain Gate, so called from being protected by a chain at 
night, and so prevented the approach of horsemen. Exeter had 
seven gates: S. Catherine’s, 8. Martin’s, S. Michael’s, Broad or 
S. Petroc’s, Palace, Bear, and Little Style. §. Paul’s had also its 
Chain Gate, besides five others. Lichfield had a west and south- 
eastern gate. York boasted a large west gate. Chichester retains 
its Canongate and Bishopgate ; the Paradise or east gate has been 
destroyed. Lichfield and York, Hereford and Exeter, now lie 
open; but St. David’s retains its east gate, and Salisbury has 
three, one having a “ hanging chapel” of §. Anne. Lincoln has 
still three—the Exchequer, North, and Potter Gates ; one noble 
double gate-house has been destroyed, besides a postern by the 
Grecian [Gressen] stairs. 

It will be observed that we miss the monastic names of Abbey 
Gate or Precinct, or Court Gate ; here it is the Close Gate, or bears 
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some distinguishing appellative. The name of Abbey still clings 
to Carlisle and Bristol precincts, although “ Close” is common to 
Winchester and Salisbury ; yet we should hardly be at a loss, 
when we entered the Cathedral Yard of Exeter, the Canon Lane of 
Chichester, Minster Yard of Lincoln and York, or the Cathedral 
Green of Wells, to know that these could not have been monastic. 
Around, or in immediate connection with a secular close, is often 
found a College of Chantry Priests. These formed a third body in 
the system; thus there was a college of fourteen priests in the 
Mounterye of Wells ; at Lincoln there were the Works Chantry, 
now pulled down, the Burghersh Chantry House still remaining, 
and that of Nicholas Cantelupe, opposite to the south side of the 
Minster, by the Palace Gate. At Chichester the beautiful doorway 
of the Royal, or Lord Nicholas Mortimer’s Chantry, remains in the 
south alley of the cloisters. At Exeter the visitor may discover 
remains of the College of Annuellars, near St. Catherine’s Gate. 
York retains portions of the S. Willams’ College of Chantry 
Priests and of the Bedern, or 8. Peter’s College of Vicars’ Choral. 
The Constable of the Close, at Lincoln, had a chamber in the 
church near the roodloft ; the searchers of the church, or night 
watch, were accommodated in a timber chamber in the choir 
Transept. At Lincoln the choristers’ and choir master’s house still 
adjoin the Chancery. The choristers have a house at Salisbury, 
and some portions of their close remain at Lichfield. The Camera 
Communis of the canons of Lincoln intervened between the north 
transept and the chapter-house. Over the vestibule was the office 
of the clerk of the works. Sometimes there were churches within 
the close ; at Exeter we may still see those of S. Martin, 8S. Mary, 
Major, and S. Petroc. An early one of 8S. Mary Magdalene was 
removed outside the Exchequer Gate at Lincoln, At York 
S. Michael-le-Belfry stands within the close, and formerly 
the church of-S. Mary and All Angels flanked the north aisle of 
the nave. The close was walled in at Exeter, Wells, St. David’s, 
Lincoln, 8, Paul’s, and Lichfield ; and on two sides by the city 
walls at York and Chichester, but was open at Hereford, Bangor, 
S. Asaph, and Llandaff. In most instances the city, in point of 
time, preceded the cathedral ; but at Wells and New Sarum it 
grew up around the church. We have only a single example of a 
borough or town due to the erection of a combined monastic and 
cathedral establishment, at Durham. The secular cathedrals were 
sometimes removed from small villages into larger towns, as 
Chichester supplanted Selsea, Old Sarum succeeded to Sherborne, 
and Exeter to Crediton. At Chichester a quarter of the old city, 
including a portion of its walls, was granted to the new chapter. 
At New Sarum a new foundation rose within sight of the more 
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ancient one, which had crowned the windy height of Old Searbyrig, 
The see was removed from Dorchester, Oxon, to Lincoln. 

I have pointed out facts which show how indispensable it is, 
on purely archxological grounds, to distinguish accurately between 
cathedrals of the old and new foundations, successors of the rival 
monastic and secular systems. But 1 may proceed further to men- 
tion the importance of this distinction on historical and national 
grounds, The feud that arrayed the monks and regular canons 
in cathedrals against secular canons has episodes of great interest. 
For instance, at York, at Exeter, and at Wells, the diocesan 
endeavoured to introduce regular canons. They built a cloister and 
refectory with a dormitory, after the custom of Lorraine ; but the 
change did not last long. At Wells, the next Bishop destroyed the 
buildings ; at Exeter, within a very short time, the canons refused 
to “lodge in one chamber and take their diet at one table,” or to 
‘receive once in the yeere new clothes delivered by the steward.” 
The jealousy of the monks of Canterbury compelled even the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Baldwyn) to destroy a college at Hackington, 
and dissolve its corporation of prebendaries ; and an attempt by 
Hugh Nonant to introduce a secular chapter into the conventual 
church of Coventry, led to a battle within the holy walls, in which 
he was himself wounded just before the high altar. The two 
systems were antagonistic both in constitution and arrangement. 
Therefore, when new cathedrals are being erected, and new 
buildings will be required for others, which are to be formed out of 
a monastic foundation, it is high time for archeologists to under- 
stand the true form and conditions under which a modern chapter 
can receive fitting accommodation. 

I must add a few observations on a secondary class of secular 
foundations, the very important churches known as collegiate. 
Some resembled cathedrals, except in the absence of a bishop’s see, 
and, like York and Lincoln, bore, in certain cases, the name of 
Minster, as at Beverley, Ripon, Southwell, and Wimborne ; this 
class included Wolverhampton, Manchester, Howden, Hull, Higham 
Ferrers, and many other fine buildings. Ripon and Manchester 
have recently been made cathedrals. The second class comprised 
establishments connected with education, but fellows instead of 
canons filled the stalls ; of this kind were Wykeham’s two cclleges 
of §. Mary at Winchester and Oxford, Henry VIth’s imitative 
colleges at King’s, Cambridge, and Eton, All Souls’ and Magdalen 
Colleges, Oxford, and many more. 

None of the former or strictly collegiate churches had any 
cloister: of the latter class Magdalen, Winchester, and New 
College possess beautiful examples. Both agreed in having the 
same government, and possessing a foundation for choral and daily 
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The collegiate churches were not always provided with a 
chapter house ; but Southwell, Howden, and Manchester had poly- 
gonal buildings; and at Ripon a lateral building served for the 
purpose of assembly. Wimborne possesses a library. The sites of 
the prebendaries’ houses at Ripon may still be defined; the vicars 
lived in College, “a fair quadrant of stone.” But it is needless 
to dwell upon the arrangement for any practical purpose, although 
we have (to antiquaries) a very interesting account of the famous 
college of Leicester Newarke. 

It will also suffice to add that the collegiate foundations of 
Wykeham and Waynflete were an adaptation of the Monastic 
system. ‘The cloister was at Magdalen surrounded by chambers on 
all sides but the south, where the chapel and hall in one line abut 
upon it; at New College the Cloister lies west of the chapel, which 
again is in one line with the hall and on the east side of the 
cloisters, and due north of the chamber court ; at Winchester the 
cloister is on the south and the chamber court to the north of the 
chapel and hall; the court is entered under a gateway. This plan 
might well have been adopted in the numerous large educational 
establishments which have been the growth of later years, but are 
arranged on no regular principle of combination. 

My object has been to give a succinct account, archeological 
and practical, of a system which is most deeply interesting, but has 
been merged under a prevailing taste for the study of monastic 
arrangement, which has received in its revival in this country wide 
divergences far from the ancient model. The old Benedictine and 
Cistercian would discern only an adaptation to a new system, even 
in buildings which have been erected by Pugin, or are now in con- 
templation. 

We are dealing with the past, not merely as an archeological 
curiosity, but with a class of buildings which have been used 
during centuries for their original purpose. They are worthy to be 
our study and our pattern; and the great and true value of an 
archeological association is to preserve that which is left, to recom- 
mend the most jealous care, and to exhibit an intelligent under- 
standing of the principle which directed the arrangement and 
combination of the structures into a whole. The study of a 
monastic ruin appeals to our sentiment and taste ; the careful con- 
sideration of a secular close, in view of the multiplication of sees, 
may, we hope, lead to its adoption in the future, with confidence, 
practically influence the attention and attract the sympathy and 
co-operation of thousands, in constituting new Cathedrals and their 


adjuncts, which may serve the highest needs of generations yet to 
come. 
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Parish Churches before the Reformation.—A Contribution to the 
Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological Society, by 
Mackenzis E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A., Preecentor of 
Chichester. Author of English Minsters. 


My aim in the present Paper is to popularize a subject of general 
interest, and for this purpose the passages in the original Latin have 
been translated as far as possible into English synonyms, or their 
equivalents. To those who know me as familiars, it is superfluous 
to avow my inherent dislike to controversy, which independently of 
its deterioration of mental and moral clearness, only perpetuates 
difference of opinion and variety of conclusion. My treatment of 
points unhappily at issue, I trust, will serve as a logical disclaimer 
in the minds of my unknown friends. I have approached them 
from a novel and dispassionate point of view, which, involves 
symbolism, relying wholly on independent research among English 
authorities and authors who lived before the great change came, or 
were conversant with the old order, A few illustrations from that 
period have been given in order to throw light upon the state of 
things, exclusively in Parish Churches, which preceded it. These 
incorruptible witnesses I have endeavoured to arrange into a 
continuous and compact series, which even the least laboured com- 
mentaries would inevitably distort, confuse, and mar. 


1.—Turnine To THE East. 


«“ Prayer is made by the faithful towards the east, because from 
that quarter is ministered the light which is sweet and pleasant to 
all; God planted a garden eastward in Eden, the paradise for which 
we long; the east is a name of the Lord [Zech. vi. 12], Christ was 
crucified on the east ; at the Ascension His feet stood on the Mount 
of Olives, which is before Jerusalem, on the east [Zech. xiv. 4.]. 
Because He shall come to judgment in like manner as He went into 
heaven; and as the lightning cometh out of the east [Acts @. 2 5 
S. Matt, «xiv. 27], and as it was in the beginning after the rule of 
the Apostles, who, when they returned to Jerusalem, worshipped 
toward the east until Pentecost.” [John de Athon., in Lyndwood, 83. ] 
“For to drawe crysten people to one maner doyng and to flee 
dyformyte holy cherche hathe ordeyned that man sholde in cherche 
and other places yf it may be well done worshyp God praye Hym 
and prayse Hym in the east. Also to lette the people to sue the 
Jewes in maner of worshyppyng, for atte Goddes ordenaunce they 
worshyped westwarde in token that theyr lawe and theyr maner 
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worshyppynge in theyr ceremonies sholde soon passe and go doune 
and make an ende as the daye endeth and passeth away in to the 
weste. Also we worshyp Cryste moost in the east for He was moost 
despysed in the east ; also in token that righ as the sonne ryseth in 
the east so we beleve that Cryst rose up from deth to lyfe and shall 
lyve without ende. Also in token that longe to come agen to the 
blysse of paradyse that we loste in the easte and praye God that we 
may with His mercy come agen thereto.” [1495, Dives et Pauper, v.. 
Comm. c. xvi.| “Our churches are so built that their chief altar 
turneth toward the east, wherein the priest that ministereth may 
ever have his eyes thitherward, whence our prayers shall continually 
rise like the sun.” [Polyd. Vergil, Archdeacon of Wells, lib. v., 
c. t@., p. 433. | 
2.— DEDICATION OF CHURCHES. 


‘“‘The anniversary day of dedication shall be solemnly kept by 
the parishioners of their several churches.” [1305, Wilkins, 77., 
295.] The first of October was appointed as “ the church holy-day 
and the dedication day.” [Jj., 1547. ] 

“« All others voided from the Church that thus skall hallowed be, 

The Sexton only there remains enclosed secretly. 


The doors are shut, and tapers twelve before the Crosses hight 
Do stand, and twelve within the Church are ever burning bright. 


To halowe there the Aultar ‘ 
Twelve crosses thereupon anoynting it with oyle, 
. on ech corner of the Altar crosses doth he sette, 

And seven times upon the Table sprinkleth water clear, 
| Then every Corner of the Sepulchre is signed with crosses here, 
A four square hole this Sepulchre amid the Table is - 
Made out by art and all with Chrism anointed, after this 

His Reliques, these he doth enclose and certain frankinsense, 
And of the Table places five with solemn reverence, 

He doth anoint not only with oil but with his cream divine.” 

[Barnaby Googe, fo. 12, 18.] 


3.—SERVICES Of THE CHURCH. 


“To auoyde ydlenesse of prestes our faders byfore this tyme 
ordeyned the prayers in holy chirche to be sayd after a certayne 
fourme after the custome of dyuerse coutrees, kepe theyr hour after 
the houres of the daye as matynés atte morowe and masse 
afterwarde and euensonge agenst euen so that God shude be 
prayed of the preste at all tymes of the daye. As men saye God 
is in no londe so well served in holy chirche, ne so moche worshyped 
in holy chirche as He is in this londe, for so many chirches ne 
so good araye in chirches ne so fayre servyce as men saye is in none 
other londes as it is in this londe. If the makynge of chirches and 
the ournaments and the servyce in this londe were done pryncypally 
for devocyon and for the worshyp of God I trowe this londe 
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passed all other londes to worshyphynge of God and holy chirche, 
but I drede me that men do it more for pompe and pryde of this 
worlde to have a name and worshyp thereby in the contre or for 
envy that one towne hath agenst an other, not for devocyon but 
for the worship and the name that they see them haue by araye 
and ournamentes in holy chirche, or ellys by slygh couetyse of men 
of holy chirche mynystres in the chirche secular or relygyouse. 
“The people now a dayes is full undevoute to God and to holy 
chirche and they love but full lytell men of holy chirche and they 
ben lothe for to come in holy chirche whan they be bounde 
to come thyder and full lothe to here Goddes servyce. Late 
they come and soone they go awaye. Yf they ben these 
a lytyll whyle theym thynketh full longe. They have lever 
to go to the taverne than to holy chirche. Lever to here a song of 
Robynhode or of some ribaudrye than for to here Masse or Matynes 
or any other of Goddes servyce or any worde of God. Dives. Me 
thynketh that it were better to gyve the moneye to the poore folke, 
to the blynde and to the lame than so to spende it in solempneytie 
and pride and makynge of highe chirches, in riche vestymentes in 
curiouse wyndowes in grete belles. Pauper. Yfthey do it of devocyon 
with discrecyon it is medeful.” [Dives et Pauper, Comm. ¢. li. lit.) 
“ Men use in the Satyrdayes and Vygyles to rynge holy Eveyn at 
myddaye ; warneth them of the holy day folowynge that they sholde 
thynke thereon and spede them and so dyspose them and theyr 
oceupacyons that they meyght halowe in due tyme.” [Ibid, 2 Comm. 
c. aitij.| ‘ Messagers pilgrymes wayfarynge men that may not well 
reste without grete harme ben excusced so that they do theyrdelygence 
to here masse and matynsyf they can.” [Lbid, 2 Comm., c. 200], °° In 
ryaltees as in playes and daunces that ben done pryncypally for 
devocyon honeste and myrthe to teche men to love God the more 
and for no rybaudry so that the people be not letted thereby from 
~ Goddes servyce that are used in grete festes and on the Sondayes 
are lefull. ‘To represente in playnge at Crystmasse Herodes and the 
Thre Kynges and other processes of the Gospelles bothe than and 
at Ester and other tymes also it is lefull and commendable.” [J bid, 
3 Comm., c. avii.] “They holde markettes and feyres in holy chirche 
and in sanctuarye. Comonly such fyres and markettes wheresoever 
it be holden there ben many theues mychers and cutte purces, Gods 
house is made a taverne of glotones and a bordell of lechores. The 
merchaunts and chapmen kepe there with them theyr wyves and 
lemmannes both nyght and daye and yf any man comyne there 
flesshely with his wife or his lemmen the chirche and the chirche- 
yerde also ben polluted [but not in tyme of war, vi. Comm., ¢. ?.]. 
It is symony full grete for to selle ony grounde in the senctuarye 
for bureyenge.” [£bid, 1 Comm., c. jatiiy.| ~~“ No markette sholde 
be holden by vytaylers or other chapmen on Sondaye in the chirche 
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or in the chirche yerde or at the chirche gate ne in sentuary ne out.” 
[2 Comm, c. xvj.| 
' “Si vir uxoris sue debitum reddat in ecclesia vel forte tempore 
alio consimili non est ecclesia reconcilianda.”  [Pupilla Oculi, fo. 
calvi. | 

4,--Tun CHurcH AND ALTARS. 


It is convenient the Church, the common house for Christian 
people and the Altars there to be sanctified, separated from all 
profane uses and dedicated to the end before rehearsed (Divine 
Worship) washed to admonish al Christian people to wash inwardly 
their own hearts and consciences which be the living temple of 
God, before they shall approch to the use of any Holy Mystery there, 
and prepared with prayers. Therefore no Christian person should 
abuse the same with eating, drinking, buying, selling, playing, 
dancing, diceing, or with any other profane and worldly matter. 
[Book of Ceremonies. | 

“ Are the Altars consecrated, sealed with the sign of the cross 4 
Let no colours be ground upon them, nor let them be set to any 
profane use.” Wee Wilkins, i1.,705.] ‘Let the year and Dedi- 
cation’ of the Church and Altars, and the name of the consecrator 
be openly graven upon Altars.” [1228, de Bleys, Wilkins, 1., 
623, 660, | 

“Let superaltars be decent and of meet size, and firmly fixed in 
a frame of stone, so that they cannot be moved from it : neither let 
them be set to any other use but the celebration of Divine worship, 
by grinding colours upon them or the like.” [Grostete Epist., 157 
Comp., Wilkins, vi., 705. | 

‘‘Whaune the preest sayth his masse at the aultre comonly 
ther is an ymage before hym and comenly it is a crucyfixe stone or 
tre or pourtrayed.” [Dives et Pauper, 1 Comm. ec. iij.] 


5,—LicgHT upon THE ALTAR. 


“Let there be always lights burning in the Church when Mass 
is singing. [Vhorpe, Anc. Laws, ti., 253.| “ When the office of 
the Mass is said, let two candles be lighted, or at the least one. 
Two tapers of wax which the Curate shall find. A Priest may not 
celebrate without light of fire. The candles should be of wax, for 
the burning candle signifieth Christ who is the splendour of eternal 
light.” [Lyndwood, 236, B, tii., tit, 23, 27.| “ Without light, that 
is, without fire it is not permitted to celebrate. Fire signifieth the 
burning affection for which Christ instituted this sacrament ; and 
hereby is fulfilled what was ordained in figure Levit. vi. 13.” 
[Pupilla Oculi., fo. wxitij. H.\| “In the celebration of Mass there 
shall be two lights at least, both for reverence to the Sacrament, 
and to avoid the chance of extinction: one shall be always of wax.” 
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[de Quivil ; and Bishop of Winton, 1308, Wilkins, ii., 294.“ Out 
of the alms of the parishioners the Priest shall provide two torches 
burning at the Canon of the Mass, as hath been accustomed in many 
churches heretofore.” [de Quivil, Wilkins, ¢., 132.] “Two lights 
upon the high Altar, before the Sacrament” (omitted in Art. of Enq.) 
“for the signification that Christ is the very true Light of the World.” 
[Inj. 1547.] ‘The settinge up of candles at Masse time before the 
Sacrament” was distinct from “the light before the Sacramente of 
ye Altare.” [Becon, Relig, fo. 91, 204.] “1222. Two lights or at 
least one with the lamp.” [ Wilkins, 7., 595.] “In all churches 
with ample means, a lamp shall be ever burning night and day 
before the Pledge of our Redemption.” [de Cantelupe, Wilkins, 1., 
667.] ‘Ye have a candle lighted .... ye put out the candle.” 
[Becon, Displ., tit., 282, 257.| Inventories mention. “ij. standerds 
that stode in the quere,” “Let no sham (sophistici) tapers be in 
churches; if such be found they shall be broken up.” [de Bleys, 
Wilkins, t., 132.] 

The single candle at low mass by Lincoln use stood on the north 
side, but a collectarium of S. Paul’s belonging to the Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell, and other service books, shew it on the south side of the 
altar, Usually the lights were set upon the standards which held 
up the side-curtains. 

“ The altars to be orderly alway covered with two aulter clothes, 
and garnished with the Crosse of Christe or some little coffre of 
reliques ; at eche ende a candelsticke, and a booke towards the 
mides.” [Fardle of Faccyons. | 


6.—OrHer LIGcHts. 


“The lighting of candles is not to dispel darkness but to show 
that the saints are lightened by the light of heaven from God, as 
when they were alive, the light of Faith Grace and Doctrine shone 
in them in this life.” [Lyndwood, 298.] ‘The Church Light 
before the Rood the Relics, or Images of the Saints burneth to the 
honour of God.” {Lyndwood, 156. | 

Inventories mention “the Beme light, and xxx candelstykks that 
stoode in the Roode.” 

“ Suffer no candells, tapers or images of wax to be sett afore 
any image or picture, but only the Light that comenly goythe 
across the churche by the Roode lofte; the Light before the 
Sacrament of th’ Altare, and the Light about the sepulchre whiche 
for th’ adorninge of the churche and devyne service ye shall suffer 
to remayne.” [Inj. 1537 ; Wilkins, tiv, 815.] 

Curdinal Pole asked “whether there do burn a taper or a 
lamp before the Sacrament?” “ A fair pyxe to kepe the Blessed 
Sacrament upon the high altar or in some convenient place nigh 
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thereunto and cause lights continually to be kept burning before 
It.” [Bp. of Worcester, 1556 ; Lamb, MS. dzel., fo. 123.] “In 
a special place clean and closed.” [ Grostete. | 


7,—Tue ELEMeEnts. 


“The Priest shall celebrate in front of a cross, with bread of the 
purest wheat flour, wine in-due quantity, and a little water which 
must be wholly absorbed by the wine.” [Stat. Richard of Chichester, 
Wilkins, i., 688. | 

“The Oblates shall be made of fine wheat-flour and water only ; 
whole, white and round; without-mixture of leaven: the Wine 
must be pure.” [de Quivil, Wilkins, i., 132.] “The Oblates must 
be made of pure wheat. The church ministers, vested in surplices, 
should sit, in a decent place when they make them. The implement 
wherein they are baked, must be lined with wax only. The words 
in the Canon of the Mass are to be rehearsed very distinctly plainly 
and completely.” [‘ Plainly and distinctly,” Rubric, 1549.| [de 
Bleys, Wilkins, i., 623.| ‘‘ Bread baken of the wafer man between 
a pair of hot printing irons.” [Becon Displ. iii., 261, 278.| “On 
Good Friday a particle of the Host is placed in the wine; and in 
the chalice is received being broken, with wine unconsecrated.” 
[Pupilla Oculi, fo. xxi. F.| 

“Tt matters not whether the Wine be white or red, thick or 
thin.” [Lbid, fo. xvit.] 

The holy Loaf or Bread was provided by parishioners for the 
Communion. “ It is meet that the Bread prepared for the Communion 
be made through all this realm after one sort and fashion, that is to 
say unleavened and round as it was afore, but without all manner 
of print and something more larger and thicker than it was; and 
every one shall be divided in two pieces at the least or more.” 
[Rubric, 1549.] Although it be read in ancient writers that the 
people many years past received at the priest’s hands the sacrament 
of the Body of Christ in their hands, yet forasmuch as they many 
times conveyed the same secretely away, kept It with them, and 
diversely abused It to superstition and wickedness, lest any such 
thing hereafter should be attempted and that an uniformity may be 
used throughout the whole realm, it is thought convenient the 
people commonly receive the Sacrament of Christ’s Body-in their 
mouths at the priest’s hand.” [Rubric, 1549.] 

There was a practice of giving unconsecrated wine to the Com- 
municants. “ With wine they housel the people at Easter. They 
will pay no more for the housel sippings, Bottom Blessings nor for 
seyst me and seyst me not above the head and under of their 
chalices,” [Bale Image., p. tii., ch. xviti.| “If they be blessed with 
the chalice,” [Homily Place of Prayer, P. ii., 310.] “To bless 
the people with an empty cup as ye do at your heigh and solemn _ 
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feasts.” [Becon Displ., 268.] “Neither can ye abide that the 
people should touch your holy chalice when they drink the wine 
but ye yourselves holding the chalice in your own hands.” [Ibid, 
iit., 275.] “If a layman have a glove of sheepskin he may touch 
the Sacramental Bread or cup.” [Hom. of the Sacra., 301.] 


8——TuHe SacRING AND OTHER BELLS. 


“Tn the Elevation of the Body of Christ, let the bells be rung 
on one side at least, that the people who cannot daily be present at 
Mass, wherever they be, whether at home or in the field, may 
kneel.” (Gloss. It sufficeth that one be rung. The bells which 
can be furthest heard, should be knolled.) [Lyndzood, JB Hilo HOE 
23, App. 36.] “The parishioners shall not irreverently incline at 
the Elevation of the Body of Christ, but adore with all devotion 
and reverence ; wherefore let them be first warned by ringing the 
little bell, and at the Elevation let the great bell be thrice knolled.” 
[de Quivil, Wilkins, t., 132.] “At the. last Elevation of the 
Eucharist when it is lifted up, let the little bell first be rung. 
[Bishop of Lichfield, 1237: Wilkins, ¢., 641. Cantelupe, 1240. 
Ibid, 667.| Inventories mention ‘j little bell in the churche, 
called the Saint’s bell (rung at the Ter Sanctus). The sacringe bell 
(rung at the elevation) in the hie chancell.” “ Without any eleva- 
tion or shewing the Sacrament to the people.” [Rubric, 1549. | 
“Tn the time of the Litany, of the High Mass,” [omitted in 
Elizabeth’s Injunctions, ] “of the Sermon, all ringing and knolling 
of bells shall be utterly forborne.” [Znjune., 1547.] An article of 
enquiry in 1547, was “ whether the knolling at the Aves be used ?” 
and “ringing of holy bells” was classed among “abuse of cere- 
monies.” 

«“ Knalling of the Aves after service, and certain other times which 
hath been brought in and begun by the pretence of the Bishop of 
Rome’s Pardon henceforth be left and omitted”. . . . the “saying 
of the Aves” was “ between the knolling.” [Znjune., 1538. ] 

“Tf any of the household die if, these will not pay money for 
ringing and singing for requiem masses, dirge, and commendations.” 
[ Ridley, 67.] “ There was ringing of the ‘ Hory Betis’ when there 
was a storm, or a fearful weather, or to drive away evil spirits.” 
[ Latimer, 7., 498. | 

“The vigil watching and ringing of bells all the night long 
upon Alhallow-day at night,” was forbidden in 1546, [2 Cranmer, 
414] as it was the warning for All Soul’s-day. £9 as 

« Bells were rung to Mass after matins was done [ Whitgift, w., 
384] at noon upon the Saturdays or other Holy days even ; at 
evening to Curfaye | Hooper, 146, 136]; as forthfares and knells for 
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the death of any one.” The peal after morning service lingers in 
some places to this day. dt 

This was entirely distinct from the AnegLus. “Thrice every 
day at evening the bells are rung, that every one may kneel and 
repeat the angel’s salutation to the Blessed Virgin.” [Polyd. Vergil, 
lib. vi., c. ait.| This is the curfew. 

“Now one bell shall be rung, now two, now three, now all the 
bells in the steeple, by the which diversity of ringing men may the 
better know when it is festum simplex, or festum duplex, or festum 
principale.” [Becon, iit., 534. ] 

“In the Queen’s time he was wont to go out of town every 
Saturday at 10 o'clock, or on Holy-day Eves—but now the perpe- 
tuity of ringing. ...” [Ben Johnson, Epicune, Act L, sc. 1.] 
See No. 3. 

“Bells are ordained to give knowledge of our Christian brother 
or sister departed this world, that both we may call to remembrance 
our own mortality, and also be moved with charity to pray for them 
so departed.” [Book of Ceremonies. | 

Shakespeare mentions .... “a sullen bell 

“Remembered knolling a departed friend.” [Hen. IV., P.i., 
eR 


9.—TueE Use or INCENSE. 


“The censing signifieth prayer and devotion of the mind to 
God: therefore the clerks and lay people should not be censed with 
the same incense wherewith the altar is censed [Lyudwood, B. v., 
tit. 5.| ‘‘ God is honoured by censing as He is by the greatness and 
beauty of the material church which signifieth the image of the 
spiritual temple, which is the Kingdom of God. Wherefore they 
are censed with incense which hath not been blessed ; and some 
Ordinals enjoin that when the altar is censed in the Benediction of 
them that marry, the bridegroom and bride be censed with other 
incense.” [Ibid, 298.] 

“Thuryfycation or encynsynge oweth to be done but only of a 
preest and at an aultre halowed or with a superaltare halowed that 
prestes lefully may seye there theyr masse, for by the encensour is 
understande mannes herte; by the encense holy prayers, by the 
fyre charyte. Therfore surly a preest sholde encense atte the aultre 
and with halowed encense and with holy prayer sayenge in this 
wyse for hymselfe and for the people. ‘Lorde make my prayers 
goo right up in Thy syght as encense.’” 

“Also it may be done only for sterynge of devocyon and for 
tokenynge and so it may be done to the clergye and to the people. 
When the clergye in the quere or the people is encensed they sholde 
bowe them lowe for the reverence of God.” 
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“The myssalle and the Gospel is encensed in token that the 
prayers wryten therein prouffyte lytell or naught but yf they be 
made with devocyon and in charyte.” 

* Atte buryeng of people men encense the dead bodye in token 
he dyed in charyte and in his deyeng he had his herte up to God 
by hope faith charyte and devocyon for ellys he is not worthy to be 
buryed in crysten buryelles. Also in token that he shall quycken 
agen and rise up from deth to lyfe atte daye of dome and for the 
same cause is the grave encensed in token that he shall awake and 
ryse from deth to lyfe.” 

“This maner of encensynge done to the clergy to the people to the 
deed bodyes and to the grave sholde be done with encense not 
halowed no blessed for it is noue offrynge.” 

[Dives et Pauper, 1 Comm. c. xv. ] 


10.—UseE or THE LAVATORY. 


“ Corporals, altar-palls, and the habits of the priest ought to 
be washed in the lavatory” (sacrarium). ‘The priest shall have 
near the altar a clean cloth wrapped in another cloth, wholly covered 
fairly and decently, wherein after his receiving of the sacrament of 
salvation he may dry his fingers and lips when they be washed, 
by the ablution made in the lavatory. Now this is not observed, 
only a towel hangeth near the lavatory.” [Lyndwood, 241, 235.] 
‘here should be three basons in the church, one wherein corporals 
be washed, a second for washing altar palls, and a third for washing 
veils. The old corporals should be laid in the Place of Relics (the 
sepulchre) when altars are dedicated or burned. [Lyndwood, 249]. 

Connected with the lavatory was the “ place of ministration ” 
(the credence, probably the shelf). “Laying the Bread in the 
Corporas or else in the Paten, or in some other comely thing 
prepared for that purpose,” before “setting the Bread and Wine 
upon the altar.” [Rubric 1549. | 

“Sometimes he stands sometimes he sits and sweetly oft doth kisse 
‘‘ His Altar Chalice Booke and Glasse enclosed here for this, 
‘Cushions soft of silke whereon to lay his bookes they bring, 


‘‘One up alofte the Paten holds enclosed in silken vayle.”-—Barnaby Googe. 
[The glass was the Pome for warming the hands. | 


11.—MAassEs. 


“The Parish Mass was said on Festivals at Tierce 9 a.m. because 
at that hour by the Jews’ tongues the Lord was crucified and at that 
hour the Holy Ghost descended on the Apostles. On other days 
at sexts (midday| and on Fast days at Nones (3. p.m.| [not the Even- 
ing Mass, in Rom. and Jul. iv. 1.] because at the sixth hour the 
Lord was crucified by the hands of the soldiers and at the ninth He 
gave up the ghost. On Saturdays in Ember Weeks it was said at 
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Vespers, and on Holy Saturday (Easter ve | at the beginning of 
night.” [Lyndwood, 236.] ‘“Matins Prime and, if at a later hour, 
Tierce were always said previous even to Private masses which were 
said early in the day. On Christmas day there were three masses 
1. in Tenebris before Lauds signifying the time before the Law. 2. 
at Cockcrow after Lauds between dawn and night signifying the 
time of the Law when Christ. began to be known but not clearly 
3. at day light or Tierce signifying the time of grace when Christ 
came; they also show the Eternal, the Natural and hidden, and the 
Spiritual Generation of Christ. On Easter day two 1. de nocte on 
Easter Eve, where there was only a single priest, and ‘ servants on 
that day had to prepare for the arrival of their masters ;’ 2. de die, 
were allowed. Private masses were forbidden to interfere with the 
daily or high mass. [Jbid, 227.] 

“ The Minister at the Offertory laying the bread upon the altar 
maketh the chalice mixing the water with the wine signifying thereby 
how the Blood and water ran out of Christ’s side in His passion 
and administreth as of the inseparable coupling and joyning of 
Christ and His Church together.” [Putting the wine into the chalice; 
putting thereto a little pure and clean water.” —Rubric, 1549. | 

“The Priest maketh a cross upon the altar and kisseth it signi- 
fying the humble enclining and willing obedience of Christ to His 
Father’s will to suffer His Passion upon the altar of the cros for 
our salvation. 

“ He lifteth up both [Elements] that the people with al rever- 
ence and honor may worship the same, and also to signify thereby 
partly Christ’s exaltation upon the Cros for our redemption and 
partly that triumphant advancement and exaltation wherewith God 
His Father because of His passion hath exalted Him above al 
creatures. 

“The Priest extendeth and stretcheth abroad his armes in form 
of a cros declaring thereby that both he and the people not only 
have the fresh remembrance of His Passion but also of His resur- 
rection and glorious ascension. 

“ Knocking upon his breast thereby teaching that he and the 
people have need of mercy and grace. 

“The Minister taketh Kiss of Peace from the Blessed Sacrament 
and sendeth it to the people saluting each other admonishing 
thereby of the fraternal and mutual peace and concord without 
which this Communion of Sacrament of common Union is to 
them nothing profitable.” [Book of Ceremonies, 16389.] 


12.—Tuer Vestments, 


“The first vestment is called the Amice which covereth the 
head signifying Faith which before all things ought to be applied 
to cover the understanding. The second, the Albve signifieth new- 
ness of life which Christ had and taught for our imitation. The 
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girdle wherewith the priest is girt signifieth continency, as it is said 
Let your loins be girt. The Maniple placed on the left hand signi- 
fieth patience in adversity. The Stole binding the breast in the 
form of a cross signifieth that we should not be ashamed of the Cross 
of Christ but be ready for His love to bear reproach ; being laid 
upon the shoulder it signifieth the obedience wherewith Christ was 
obedient unto death. The Chasuble or Planeta signifieth charity 
which exceedeth all virtues. The shoes upon the feet signify the 
Incarnation.” [Pupilla Oculi, lib. i., ¢. tx., fo. xuviti., B.| 

“ Al mynystres of holy cherche and namely men of relygyon 
sholde be wytnesses of Cryste to edyfycacyon of the people and of 
theyr neyghbours that ben all men and women. And therefore 
men of holy chirche ben betokened by galaad, that is to saye, an 
hope of wytnesse. In clothynge they sholde shewe sadnesse honeste 
and lownesse as nygh folewers of Cryste and wytnesses that taught 
sadnesse agenst vanyte, honeste agenste glotonye and lecherye, 
lownesse agenste pryde, and poverte agenst couetyse. And therefore 
the out clothynge of men of holy chirche and namely men of 
relygyon sholde not be to strayte ne to shorte to shewe the shap of 
theyr body for pryde and vanyte, and to tempte wymen, ne to 
precyoose agenst pouerte, ne overdo ne feble agenst theyr degre, 
and honeste of holy chirche, ne to syde ne to wyde agenst measure.” 

“ As oft the preest syngeth his masse he representeth the persone 
of Cryst that dyed for us all upon the tree, and by his clothynge 
and by his masse syngynge he bereth wytnesse of Crystus passyon. 
The Amyt on his hede at the begynnyng betokeneth the cloth that 
Crystus face was hyled with in tyme of His passion when the 
Jewes hyled His face and bobbed Him and badde Him arede who 
that smote Hym. The longe Aube betokenth the whyte cloth that 
Herode cladde Cryste with in scorne as He hadde ben a fole. The 
Fanon the stole and the Gyrdyll betoken the boundes whiche Cryste 
was bounden with as a theef in time of His passyon. The fanon 
betokeneth boundes of His hondes, the stole the rope that He was 
led with to His deth, the Gyrdell the boundes that He was bounde 
with to the pyler and to the Crosse. The chesyble betokeneth the 
cloth of purpure in whiche the knyghtes clothed Hym in scorne and 
knelyd to Hym and sayde in scorne, Hayle thou Kynge of Jewes. 
Also the Amyt betokeneth the basynet of helthe that is hope of the 
lyfe that is to come and forsakynge of erthely thynges. The longe 
Aube betokeneth chastyte of bodye and soule. The gyrdyll fanon 
and stole betoken the commaundementes and the counseyles of 
Cryste in the gospell by the whiche men of relygyon and of holy 
chirche ben bounde passynge other to serve God. The chesyble 
betokeneth the holy cloth of Cryste without seme all woune in one 
whiche betokeneth parfyght charyte. The two tonges hangyng 
behynde on the aube on the prestes sholder betoken that every preest 
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sholde conne God’s lawe and preche it with tonge of dede and good 
example and with tonge of speche.” [This was an English form of 
the Albe, the tongues became tassels abroad. | 

Dives. ‘It is a common sawe that tho two tonges on the 
preests sholdre betoken that this londe hath ben twyes renegate 
and peruerted.” Pauper. ‘That is false for syth this londe toke 
fyrste the fayth the people was never renegat But the people of 
this londe was slayne nygh all up for the fayth tyll there was no 
erysten man to dwelle therin but only hethen people that hath 
slayne crysten people and by the swerde kept this londe that they 
wanne of crysten people.” 

“The bysshop passynge other preestes hath a mytre and a 
crosse. The mytre on his hede betokoneth the crowne of thornes 
that Cryste bare on his hede for mannes sake. And therefore the 
mytre hath two sharpe hornes in token of ij sharpe thornes. The 
two tonges that hange downe on the mytre betoken the stremes of 
blood that ranne doune fro Crystus hede by pryckynge of the crowne 
of thornes. The crosse that the bysshop bereth in his honde 
betokeneth the rede spere that the knyghtes tormentours put in the 
hondes of Cryste in scorne for a ceptre. And the archebysshoppes 
crosse betokeneth the crosse that Cryste dyed upon for us all. The 
bysshoppes gloves at masse in his hondes betoken the nayles in 
Crystes hondes and the sandalyes on his fete at masse betoken the 
nayles in Crystes fete. The mytre on the bysshoppes hede with 
the hornes betokeneth-connynge of two testaments olde and newe, 
whiche connynge he ought to teche with tonge of dede and with 
tonge of speche and shewe them both in dede by good example 
gyvynge and in speche well techynge. The bysshoppes crosse is 
called a shepherdes staff to styre the bysshop to lownesse and to 
thynke on the cure and on the besynesse and the charge that he 
taketh upon hym. He bereth no ceptre of worldely dygnyte to | 
styre hym to pryde, ne bereth ne swerde that is to ben of cruelte 
but he bereth a shepherdes. staff not to slee ne to smyte but for to 
save his sheep that ben his sugettes spyrytually, whiche staff above 
is croked in maner of a‘hoke to drawe agen that wolde not come or 
ellys go awaye. For the bysshop sholde pryncypaly trauayle to 
drawe synfull men and wymen with fayrenesse by good wordes and 
by good example to the mercy of God and not to be fers ne felle to 
the synfull. And therefore as Beda sayth above on the hoke of the 
crosse is wryten thus about ‘ Whan thou shalt be wroth thou shalt 
thynke on mercy.’ In the rounde knott byneth the hoke is wryten, 
‘a man’ to do the bysshoppe thynke that he is but a man as an 
other is and not be proude of his dygnyte. Byneth besyde the 
pyke of yron is wryten ‘spare’ for he shewe grace to his sugettes 
as he wyll have grace of God and in token therof the pyke of the 
crosse sholde not be sharpe but blunt, for the dome of the bysshop 
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sholde not be to sharpe but alwaye medled with mercy. The staf 
of the crosse is ryght and not wrong in token that the bysshop 
sholde deme ryghtfully and governe his sugettes in ryght and equyte 
and do man wronge.” 

“The prestes crowne betokeneth the crowne of thornes on Crystes 
hede and the dygnyte of the presthode and his shauynge betokeneth 
poverte in soule and forsakynge of worldely goods.” 

[ Dives et Pauper, 8 Comm., ¢. vii., viii. ; compare 
Polydore Vergil, lib. iv., cap. vit., 328.] 

“The celebrant wore the stole over both shoulders.” [Pupilla 
Oculi., fo. xxiti., F.| ‘The orarium is the stole which the priest 
ought to wear at every Divine Service; and is laid upon his neck 
which betokeneth that he hath taken up the yoke of the Lord.” 
[Lyndwood, 249. | 

“The overvesture or chasible signifieth the purple mantle that 
Pilate’s soldiers put upon Christ after they had scourged Him. . 
and charity a virtue excellent above all others. 

“The amyss signifieth the vail with which the Jews covered the 
face of Christ when they buffetted Him in time of His Passion .. . 
and faith the head ground and foundation of all virtues: therefore 
the minister putteth it on his head first. 

“The albe signifieth the white garment wherewith Herod clothed 
Christ in mocking when he sent Him to Pilate, ... and the minis- 
ter’s promise of conscience and innocency. 

The girdle signifieth the whip or scourge wherewith Christ was 
whipped... . and the continent or chaste living, or else the close 
mind which he ought to have in prayer when he celebrateth. 

“The stole signifieth the ropes and bonds that Christ was bound 
with to the pillars when He was scourged and the yoke of patience 
which the minister must bear as the servant of God. 

“The phanon upon his arm admonisheth him of ghostly strength 
and godly patience that he ought to have to vanquish and overcome 
all carnal infirmity.” [Book of Ceremonies, 1539. | 

The Anglo-Saxon Church used the following vestments: a sub- 
umbrale or subucula [surplice] under his albe ; [messe reef ;] meesse 
hakelan [chasuble] and heofid linn (amice]. [Canons 957, ¢. 22; 
960, c. 33, Folks Muss Book, 334, 351.) And in the time of 
Edward Confessor, the priest vested in albe, maniple, and stole, 
and clerks in surplices. [ Thorpe, 199.] 

“No clerk is permitted to minister about the altar except vested 
in a surplice.” [Lyndwood, lib, iii., tit. 23.] _‘ A Rochet is sleeve- 
less, and serves for the clerk who ministers to the priest.” [Zbéd, tit. 
27.] “The clerk with a surplice when assisting the celebrant, minister- 
ing in the time of mass, to sing with him and read the Epistle.” [Zdid, 
52.] ‘‘ Whenever the Priest goeth to. the altar to do or dispose 
aught about the Body of Christ, he should wear a surplice.” [Lbid 
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54.] “The priest should go to the sick habited in a surplice, unless 
the sick man live at a great distance, the cross going before,” [1246. 
Wilkins, ¢., 688, 638.] in surplice and stole when carrying holy oil 
without light or bell, which were used in carrying the Viaticum. 
[Lyndw., 37.] 

“ Stipendiary priests shall be present in the chancel at Matins 
Vespers and other Divine services at the accustomed Hours wearing 
surplices.” [Lyndiwood, 237.| ‘Rectors of churches priests and 
other ministers of the church, at Divine service, Vespers Matins 
and the other hours shall wear surplices or decent copes (pallia ) or 
at least a close habit over all.” [de Cantelupe Wilkins, 7., 668.] 
They occupied the stalls still left in many churches. 

“The service used in the church dayly in some places or upon 
the Sundays and other feasts in al places that is to say Mattins 
Prime Hours Evensong and Compline, are very expedient and good 
and therfore the adorning the same service surplices copes and other 
vestures and ceremonies in the doing thereof are very laudable and 
comely.” [Book ef Ceremonies. | : 

It should be remembered that there were “in every church 
which hath sufficient means a deacon and sub-deacon, but in the 
rest at least a fitting and honest clerk: to serve the priest in a 
comely habit.” [Grostete. Brown Fasc. Rer. ti.,412.| Possibly 
in those cases, for the fact is certain [Travers de Dise., Eccl. 101], 
the celebrant occasionally wore the cope, which accounts for its 
permission in the rubric of 1549; the qualification of the albe as 
“plain” (7.e., without apparels) is the reason for its separate men- 
tion, although included among the appurtenances, the stole, etc., 
under the general term ‘‘ Vestment.”” Even Laud in his Statutes 
Jor Hereford, calls the canonical cope “a dalmatic.” The surplice 
had been worn always under the vestments, over the ordinary habit. 


13.—Tue Font anp Horny Baptism. 


“The Baptistery is the place in the church where Baptism is 
ministered. The place or station for Baptism [Baptizatorium. 
Palls of the altar, seats, candlesticks, veils, and other sacred vestures 
worn out with age shall not be turned to profane use, but burned, 
and (the ashes) cast into the baptistery or into the wall or drains in 
the floor, so that they be not trodden under foot by them that enter 
and be polluted. [Lyndwood, 35, 34.] “The Baptistery (the 
Baptismal font) should be of stone (or any other decent and seemly 
material) and of competent size (that the baptised may be dipped 
therein) and be decently covered.” [Lyndwood, 241.] Chrism 
(Olive Oil and Balsam mixed) was infused into the water at the 
Hallowing of the Font on Easter Eve [Lyndzwood, 39] and the ordi- 
nary benediction. 
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“Tf the multitude of the children to be baptized and multitude 
of people present be so great that they cannot conveniently stand 
at the church door, then let them stand within the church in some 
convenient place nigh unto the church door.” [Rubric, 1549. ] 

“The Preest beginneth to make a cros upon the forehead 
of the child that is offered to be baptized entokening that he is 
commen to be professed and totally tu be dedicated to Christ cruci- 
fied, Whom he will never be ashamed openly before men to confess 
and knowledge. He maketh another cros upon the breast from 
whence .cometh the belief, and calleth Almighty God to take away 
the blindness of his heart. Then he putteth hallowed salt to signify 
the spiritual salt which is the Word of God wherewith he should 
be seasoned, preserving him from corruption. Then he maketh a 
sign of the cros on the childs forehead adjuring the devil to depart. 
Then he wetteth with spittle the nose-thurles and ears signifying 
the grace and godly wisdom descending from heaven which openeth 
our nose to take the sweet savour of the knowledge of Christ and 
our ears to hear His word and commandments. He maketh the cros 
in the right hand of the infant to admonish us valiantly to defend 
Christ and withstand the crafty assaults of our enemy the devil. 
And go blessing the child, taketh it by the right hand and biddeth 
it enter into the Church and so proceedeth to the Font ; with holy 
oil he anointeth the child before upon his breast synifyng our hearts 
should be wholly established in a perfect faith in Christ’s mercy, 
which the oyl doth commonly signify in Scripture ; and behind 
between the shoulders with the syn of the cros signifying that we 
should be bold and strong to bear the yoke of our Lord, and parti- 
cularly to sustain soch cross trouble and affliction as our most 
merciful Lord shal lay upon us.” [ Comp. Lyndwood, 30). -ahen 
he putteth it into the water of the font taking it out again, or else 
pouring water upon the infant; by the same is signified the death 
and resurrection of Christ and that we should daily mortify our evil 
desires and walk in a new pure and godly life. The baptized is 
anointed by the Priest on the top of his head which signitieth the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon him to sanctify a temple of God, 
in Baptism. In Confirmation he receiveth the unction on his fore- 
head by the imposition of hands by the bishop, whereby is signified 
the sevenfold Grace which cometh on man with the fulness of 
wisdom holiness and strength.” [Book of Ceremonies.| ‘* Confirma- 
tion in oyl with this word consigno te . - . The sign of the Cross 
in the child’s forehead by the bishop’s hand with holy creame and 
the words ‘ Ego confirmo te.’ Oyl or the chrism hath good signi- 
fication in Seripture, comfort, gladness, the Holy Ghost and His gifts. 
The chureh uses Balm which hath a good and a sweet savour and 
preserveth from corruption, so by the manifold graces which be 
conveyed herein they that lyveth and worketh according unto the 
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same hath a good name and fame before God either Ly confessing 
and preaching of Christ’s faith, or else by the strong resistings and 
vanquishing of His enemies, and so is also preserved from the 
corruption of sin.” [Strype Mem., i7., 345, 351, 355, 361.) _ 

“ Putting the child into the water of the font and taking it out 
again or else pouring water upon the infant, by the same is signified 
the death and Resurrection of Christ the only cause of our health 
and salvation.” [Book of Ceremonies. | 

“The common form of immersion is that the priest taketh the 
child by the sides and turning his face down toward the water with 
his head to the east, first dippeth him once saying ‘I baptize thee 
in the Name of the Father’; secondly, turned to the west, he 
dippeth him saying ‘and of the Son’; thirdly, the head turned to 
the south, saying ‘and of the Holy Ghost.’ Thus is formed the 
Cross of Christ into Whose death we are baptized.” [| Pupilla Oculi, 
jo. xt., B.| 

“The custom of trine immersion signifieth faith in the Holy 
Trinity and the entombment of Christ during three days,” 
[| Lyndwood, 242. } 

“The Priest naming the child shall dip it in the water thrice 
first dipping the right side, second the left side, the third time 
dipping the face toward the font.” [Rubric, 1549.] 

‘“‘ He that is baptized is clothed in a white vesture in token of 
his manumission and freedome from his former captivity of the 
devil, and also signifieth a Christen purity and innocence which 
after the washing away of the spots of his old sins, he ought 
studiously to.conserve and keep, and so to come to the presence of 
Christ at the day of judgment and remain with Him in glory 
everlasting. 

“The Minister putteth a candle light in the right hand of him 
that is baptized, in token that he should through all his lifetime 
shew before al men a light of good example and godly work, that he 
may be alwayes in a readines with the Saints to meet our Lord and 
receive the fruition of everlasting joy.” [Book of Ceremonies. | 

“The sealing of the head with chrism is followed by Prayer. 
The clothing with the white vesture signifieth innocence and 
Christian purity : and the putting of a taper betokeneth Faith and 
cleanness of living.” [Lyndwood, 243.] “The chrismal is the 
white vesture wherein the baptized is clothed after the anointing 
on the head ; fascia, the vesture in which the child is wrapped [Zbid, 
33, 34] is “the white vesture commonly called the chrism.” [ Rubric, 
1549.] ‘The chrisms shall be brought to the church and delivered 
to the priests after the accustomed manner at the Purification of the 
mother of every child.” [JZbid.] They were made into amices 


chalice-veils, cross covers, and used in repairs of albes and surplices, 
| Lyndwood, 33. ] 
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“ After ther Baptism He is anointed with Holy Chrism on the 
head, signifyng therby that he is made a Christen man by the Hede 
of the Congregation and that he is anointed with the spiritual 
unction of the Holy Ghost that by His assistance and grace he may 
obtain everlasting life. The Minister with holy oyl anointeth the 
child before upon his breast, which signifyeth that our hearts and 
affections should be wholly dedicated to Christ and established in a 
perfect faith in His mercy, and behind between his shoulders with 
the syn of the Cross it signifieth that should be bold and strong to 
bear the yoke of our Lord and particularly to sustain such cros of 
persecution trouble and affliction as our most merciful Lord shal 
lay upon us.” [Book of Ceremonies. | 

A woman at her churching wore a veil. [| Whitgift, v., 557.] 


14.—Hoty Matrimony. 


“Tt is a special English custom for two boys to conduct the 
Bride to Church, where the priest blesseth her and the bridegroom, 
and for two men to lead her home, the third holding a vessel of 
gold or silver in place of a torch. The Bride’s head is crowned 
with a bawdrille or garland of wheat ears especially in country 
places ; otherwise she carries it” (called, when of costlier materials, 
the Past or Circlet) “in her hand ; as she enters the house a shower 
of wheat is thrown upon her head, as if to betoken fruitfulness. 
The Bride in England after the priest has blest her in church begins 
to drink, the bridegroom and the bystanders by and by doing the 
same.” [Polyd. Vergil, lib. z., cap. iv., p. 24, 25 ; Comp. Shakespeare, 
Taming of the Shrew, iii., 2.| “Tokens of Spousage as gold or 
silver” were laid upon the book. [Rubric, 1549. ] 

“The rynge whyche is a token of true love for they must love 
them togydre hertely and therfore is sette in the fourthe fynger for 
as clerkes say from the fynger God gvyeth hyr but one rynge in 
token that they sholde lovee thyme syngulerly togydre. ‘The 
Rynge is rounde about and hath none ende in token that theyr love 
sholde be endeles and no thynge departe them but deth alone. 
Also the rynge is made of golde or of sylver in token that, as golde 
and sylver passeth all other metals in value and clennesse, so sholde 
theyr love passe all other loves. Thre ornamentes longe pryncypaly 
to a wyfe, a Rynge on hyr fynger, a Broche on hyr breste, and a 
Garlonde on hyr hede; the broche betokeneth clennesse in harte 
and chastyte that she ought to have; the garlonde betokeneth 
gladnesse and the dygnyte of the sacrament of wedlocke.” [Dives 
et Pauper, 6 Comm., ¢. vj. ] 

“Women come to the church bareheaded with bagpipes and 
fiddlers at the great door of the church.” [| Whitgift, iti, 357. | 

“ Husbands at the chirche door had she had five.” [ Chaucer, i., 19] 
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It was usual “to kiss the priest at the solemnization of matri- 
mony.” 

«The ring and other things first laid upon the book and after- 
wards by the minister given to the bridegroom to be delivered to 
the Bride, do signify that we ought to offer all that we have to God 
before we use them, and to acknowledge that we receive them at 
His hand to be used to His glory. 

“The putting of the ring upon the fourth finger of the women’s 
left hand, to the which cometh a sinew from the heart, doth signify 
that the heart of the wife ought to be united to her husband, with 
a perpetual band of love as the roundness of the ring itself is 
without end.” [ Whitgift, iii., 354. 

“On the wedding day and festivals churches and houses were 
decked with hangings laurel and ivy, the doors with leaves, and the 


porches strewn and garlanded with flowers.” [Polyd. Vergil, lib. v., 
cap. 1., 380. | 


15.—UseE at FUNERALS. 


“There was black gowns, torches, tapers and ringing of bells.” 
[ Latimer, 7., 277.] ‘The three fold peal, the place of burial, which 
way they must le, they must be fetched to church, the minister 
meeting them at Church stile with a surplice with a company of 
clerks, a cross white or black must be set upon the dead corse, bread 
must be given to the poor, and offerings in burial time used, and 
cakes sent abroad to friends.” [Whitgift, wi., 362.] Priests 
were-no longer “bound to go to women lying in childbed except 
in time of dangerous sickness or to fetch any corse before it be 
brought to the churchyard.” [1547.] 

“The bringing home of bell and burial.” [Hamlet, v., 1.] 

“Our ancestors left of their land a broad and sufficient bier- 
balk to carry the corse to Christian burial.” [ Rog. Week, p.iv., p. 443.} 
“ Sweet herbs they strew abroad at their dedications and burials.” 
[Bale Image, ch. xviii.| Funeral garlands were also hung in churches. 

“ Now a days contrary to good order men precede the dead, 
the English keep a month’s mind or trental on the thirtieth day 
after the death of a person, and on the day of funeral entertained 
a family party of friends and near neighbours.” [Polyd. Vergil, 
cap. x.,510-519.] “The funeral feast” alluded to by Shakespere 
was a protest against undue indulgence in sorrow and an acknow- 
ledgment of another deliverance out of this naughty and troublesome 
world. The sight of the mourners following the bier suggested, as 
in 8. Cyprian’s beautiful thought, that the departed was not lost 
but gone before; and they who, lamented said by their action 
‘Farewell, we shall come after thee.’” [Zbid, 521.] 
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1368. 16.—CHuRCH ORNAMENTS TO BE PROVIDED BY 
THE PARISHIONERS. 


A chalice [* the Paten, the chalice-cover.” . Lyndwood, 235. | 

the Principal Vestment {for principal feasts ; at least two suits, 
one for Sundays, the other for week-days. Lyndwood, 54}, 
with 

the chasuble [planeta wherein the celebrant is vested | 

the dalmatic [the deacon’s vestment] 

the tunicle [the subdeacon’s vestment worn in ministering to 
to the priest 

and with a cope in choir [the place of the church where they 
sing, the priest when he executeth his holy ministry, 
especially when he ministereth incense at the altar or saith 
the Collects, useth a cope. | 

with all their appurtenances thereof, i.e., amices, albes, girdles, 
maniples and stoles. 

a frontal for the high altar {an ornament hanging in front of 
an high altar, a pall: the high altar in whose honour the 
church is dedicated ordinarily standeth in the choir. ] 

with three towels [two to be placed upon the altar under the 
corporal ; the third for wiping hands for the use of the 
lavatory. | 

three surplices [to the use of the three church ministers viz., 
the priest deacon and subdeacon.] See 12 at end. 

a rochet without sleeves, for the clerk who ministereth to the 
priest or the priest when he baptizeth children. 

a Processional Cross. 

a Cross for the dead. 

a censer with the ship and incense. 

a lantern |that the Sacrament of the Eucharist be carried 
with due reverence to the sick, the priest being habited 
in his surplice, carrying his stole and preceded by a 
lantern and bell. Lyndwood, 249.] 

a bell to carry before the Body of Christ in the Visitation of 
the Sick. 

a Pyx with a closure for the Body of Christ [of ivory, silver, 
or any other convenient material. | 

the Lent Veil. 

the Banner for Rogations. [three days before Ascension-day. | 

the bells with ropes. 

the bier for the dead. 

the holy water vat. ‘and sprynkyll]. 

the candlestick for the Paschal candle. 

the Pax brede for the kiss at mass. [asser ad pacem. Oscu- 
latorium. | 
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20. the font with a lock. 
21. Images of the Rood and Saints in the church. 
the Principal image in the chancel [of the saint in whose 
honour the church is dedicated. [Zyndwood, 252. ] 
The Eucharist shall be consecrated only in a chalice of gold 
and silver. [Lyndw., 234.] 

1. asilver or pewter cup for the sick that after the receiving of 
the Eucharist the priest may give them the ablutions of 
his fingers in the same. [de Quivil.] of pewter not 
blessed. [de Cuntelupe. | 

2. one vestment for work days wherein if need be the altar 
priest when he be dead may be buried. [de Bleys. | 

a principal cope of silk for principal feasts, and two more for 
Ruling the choir on the said days. [de Grey. Wilkins, L,, 
698. 

4, four eae for the high altar, whereof two blessed and one 
with apparels (parura). [de Quivil.|  iij little pillows 
standing on the altar. [Jnventories.] See 10. 

3. linen clothes called palls and veils; ornaments of the altar, 
frontals, curtains, and the like. [Lyndwood, 52.] 

13. In every parish church there shall be a decent fair tabernacle 
with a closure, wherein the Lord’s Body shall be placed 
in a Pyx most beautiful and adorned within by a pure 
white linen cloth. The use observed in England is for it 
to hang in a-canopy above the altar, in a cup perchance 
closed [Lyndwood, 248] ‘‘on high that wicked despite 
might not reach to it ; under a canopy for show of rever- 
ence and honour; to be always in a readiness for the 
voyage provision of the silk.” [.ezwell, 7i., 560.] A box 
of evere within the pyx. A pyx cloth with a cawle. 
Two sodaryes for the pyx. Fair buttons or beads of 
sylver for the Sacrament cloth. A little coffer upon the 
high alter for to set in the Sacrament. <A crucifix of 
gold in the box on the topp of the awlter pece of gold. 
| Inventories.] Tabernaculum in altrum elevatum in medio 
summia ltaris. [Card. Pole., 1555.) 1557. A place shall be 
prepared either about the midst or at the hem of the 
altar, wherein the most holy Eucharist shall be devoutly 
kept under lock. [Cardw. Synod., ii., 454.] 

14. a lance for bearing the banner. [de Bleys. | 


20. The font for Baptism shall be kept locked on account of 
divinations (sortilegia). [Lyndwood, 247.] A Font of 
stone well locked. [de Quivil.| The sheet to cover the 
Font. [Znventories. | 
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Every church shall have a silver chalice with other decent 
vessels : and a linen cloth (sindon) [the corporal of linen] 
fair white and of agreeable size Seas 249] two 
corporals fair and whole with cases (repositoria) [de Quivil, 
1287 ; Wilkins, 7., 139.] A purse for the corporal. 

a box for breads (pyxis ad oblatas. [de Quivil.| two pyxes, one 
of silver, ivory of Limoges work for keeping the hosts, the 
other fair and decent for keeping the oblates. [ Cantelupe. | 

two cruets (phiale) one for wine the other for water. 
[ Cantelupe, 1240; Wilkins,i.,666.] three cruets (ampullz) 
for Chrism ; Oil of Catechumens ; and Oil of the Infirm, 
[ Lyndwood, 37.| 

a pair of candlesticks. [Cantelupe] a payr of candelstycks 
for the altar. [Jnventory.] a frontell for the scheltffe 
standing on the altar. [Nichols Illustr., S. Mary at Hill. 

a fair and decent Chrismatory. [Cantelupe.| A box with 
oyle and crem. One pyx of sylver, the ole and cream in 
a stoup of latten, and the oyntment in a box covered 
with lether. Two towells to bear the chrismatory yn. 
(Inventories. | 

The Eucharist Chrism and Holy Oil shall be kept safely under 
key, in faithful charge of the Priest. | Lyndwood, 50, 47.] 
Upon the right hand of the highe aulter that ther shold 
be an Almorie either cutte into the walle or framed upon 
it in the whiche they woulde have the Sacrament of the 
Lordes Bodie, the Holy Oil for the sicke and Chrismatorie 
alway to be locked. [Fardel of Facyons| tabernaculum in 
commodiori et honorabiliori et magis summo altari vicino 
loco qui haberi posset. [Card. Pole, 1555. | 

an immoveable Sextry [Sacrariwm, de Cantelupe| a Sextry 
(sacramentarium) of stone and immoveable. [de Quivil.| 
an immoveable Sextry an ornament of the choir [de Bleys] 

“their tables whereon are charmed their chalices and vest- 
ments. [Bale’s Image, P. 7t1., ch. xvrit.] Sacrarium is 
also the Sacristy, [Lyudwood, 37] or Secretarium. 

a ceiling over the altar. [de Quivil.| a fair and decent 
covering (operimentum) between the altar and ciel of the 
choir. [de Bleys ; Wilkins, i., 623.| ; 

a herce (Fr. a harrow, from its shape) for the Tenebree. [de 
Quivil]. te. 

two crosses one fixed and one portable [de Quivil] a lesser 
cross for the dead. [de Grey. ] 

two processional tapers. [de Quivil. | deh 

a little bell (campanella) to bear to the sick and at the 
Elevation of the Body of Christ. [de Quivil.| Two little 
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bells (tintinnabula) [de Cantelupe] two procession bells 
Inventory] two bells to bere before peple to burying. 
ee and Wilkins, i., 714.] (Note.—-This was the 
Corse bell, Lych bell or Bedeman’s bell.) 

32. Two candlesticks for taper bearers. [de Grey, 1250; Wilkins, 
i., 698. 

33, a lantern pp boeta) [de Quivil] lanterna vel bocca. [de 
Bleys.| a horne lantern for Palm Sunday.  [Inventories. | 

33, the Nupiial canopy. [de Quivil.] the Holy Cloth for Brides. 
the carecloth for weddings. [ Inventories. | 

34. a Coverpane. a coverlett to serve at burialls. the Pall of 

' the Dead. [de Quivil. | Little Tapers shall be made of 
the Paschal candle to serve for altars and poor people dead. 
[de Cuntelupe ; de Bleys ; Wilkins, i., 571, 627.] 

35. a Pulpit for preaching sermons to the people [ Lyndwood, 233} 
in the middes of the chirche. [Fardel of Facyons. | 
36. a chancel screen (cancellum) the partition between the side 
walls which shutteth in the choir from the nave of the 
church. [Lyndwood, 55; Const. Othob. tit. xvii.] 
37. acrucifix. (de Bridport, 1256; Wilkins, 2., 714.] 
38. <A chest for books and vestments. [de Quivil.| a doble desk 
in the vestry with iiij aumbreys. A goodly presse with 
Almors for vestments. , A fayre borde with ij trussels to 
laye on vestments. A triangle for copys. [Znventories.] 
In the Vestry are laid up the hallowed vessels and orna- 
ments and other utensils of the church. [Fardle of 
| Facyons. } 
From Inventories— 

a canopy for Palm Sunday. On Palme Sundeday iiij staff 
torches and Judas Candell. 

a chayne of latten that dyd hange the Paskall. iiij pillers 
of latten for the Paskall. ij latten deskys with a standard 
for the Pascall. 

j fine towell to beare the taper to the Founte on Easter Evyn. 
a trindle hand of sylver. j styke of sylver for the Holy 
Candell. 

a Pall for the Sacrament on Corpus Christi day of redd 
damaske and iiij painted staves. 

The lofte that the on paire organs stode on. 

ij towels called Houslinge clothes. iij towelles of lynnen for 


people at the receiving of the sacrament at Easter, 
a coffer for torchis. 


No none in church stand shall 

Ny lene to pyler ne to wall, 

But fair on knees they shall thus set 

Kneeling down upon the flat. [Myre’s Instr., 270.] 
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“The parishioners were bound to maintain in repair the nave 
of the church inside (that is in whitewashing the walls and pro- 
vision of seats.)” [Lyndwood, 263.] “ Lay parishioners sat in the 
nave.” [John de Athon, Ibid, 113.] “No one in future shall ap- 
propriate a seat in church, except noblemen and patrons of churches, 
Whoever entereth a church for the purpose of prayer may choose a 
place where he will.” [de Quivil, 1287, ¢. wi, ; Wilkins, it. 140. ] 
“Layfolk shall not stand in the chancel during Divine Service, 
always excepting the patron or person of rank.” |W. de Cantelupe, 
Wilkins, i., 666, and Grostete, Epp. Ed. Luard, p. 162.| “It 
longeth to the patron to have the preyncypall place and sytte 
pryncypally in his churche, for the worshyp of the patron and his 
ease the preest may synge too masses in one daye.” [Dives et 
Pauper, 4 Comm. c., xcitj.| Pews rents were commonly paid in 
large churches. ‘The chauncell to serve only for the priestes and 
clerks, the rest of the temporall multitude to be in the bodye of the 
churche separate notwithstanding, the men on the righte side and 
the women on the left.” —[ardell of Facyons. | 

“Ag many as shall be partakers of the Holy Communion shal 
tarry still in the Quire or in some convenient place nigh the Quire, 
the men on the one side and the women on the other side. All 
other that mind not to receive the said Holy Communion shall 
depart out of the Quire except the Ministers and Clerks.” [Rubric, 
1549.]. The chancel had been thrown open to the laity the prin- 
ciple of exclusion having been conceded. 


17.—PROCESSIONS. 


“ Processions at certain times are made to the Rood in the nave 
of the church.” [Lyndwood, 198:] “ The Parishioners in their yearly 
visitation of the Mother Church strive together with their banners 
to go before the other, whence cometh often a battle and even death.” 
[1362, Wilkins, vW., 61.] ‘Our generall processions and prayers 
in common to pray for peas be agenst charyte made with grete 
pride.” [Dives et Pauper, 8rd Comm., ¢. lv. | . 

“ General processions and other particular processions with the 
Litanies (Rogations) and other prayers be very laudable in which 
we are to follow the cross and the image of our Saviour, praying 
unto Him for our necessities, professing ourselves ready to bear our 
cross with Christ, like as he suffered for us, and so as His servants 
soldiers and men of war we follow His banner for the remembrance 
of Him declaring our promise and readiness in all things to follow 
_ and serve Him.” [Book of Ceremonies.| ‘The Crosse that is 
borne byfore us in the processyon betokeneth that Cryste deyed on 
the crosse and afterwarde He arose agen from deth to lyfe. And 
on the Holy Thursdaye wente He byfore Hys dyscyples leding 
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unto them unto the Mounte of Olyevete.” Dives et Pauper, 
3 Comm., ¢. «i.| An offending priest carrying the light before 
the cross in procession as a penance, is mentioned by Sir T. More, 
who also records the unseemly songs sung by women in processions, 
and the misfortunes which frequently attended them when unaccom- 
panied by watchful guardians when on pilgrimages. Oils they 
mingle with rosewater, aloes, and spatle wherewith they anoint their 
holy salvers” (images covered with unguent) “and roses to make them 
smell sweet when they are borne abroad in procession on high 
feastful days.” [Bale Image, ch. eviti.] ‘Crosses ben made by 
the waye that when folke passynge see the Crosse, they sholde 
thynke on Hym that dyed on the Crosse and woshipp Hym above 
all thynge.” “She doth stray about by holy crosses where she 
doth kneel and pray.” [Merchant of Venice, Act v., sc. i.] ‘“ And 
for the same reason is the crosse been byfore in procession that all 
that folowe and mete with the crosse shold worshyp Hym that 
deyed on the crosse and thanke Hym for His endeles charyte, and 
in token that we sholde have eye and herte to Him in all our 
lynyage and all our dedes.” [Dives et Pauper, Comm. i, c. v.| 
“The Thursdaye was sometyme as holy as the Sundaye for Cryste 
styed up that daye to the heven and then began the processyon 
that we use on the Sundaye for than Cryste wente in processyon 
with His disciples out of Jerusalem in to the mounte of Olyuete 
and there He styed up in the syght of them all.” 

“To avoid all contention and strife which heretofore hath risen 
among the King’s Majestys subjects in sundry places of his realm 
and dominions by reason of fond courtesy and challenging of places 
in procession, and also that they may the more quietly hear that 
which is said and sung to their edifying they shall not from hence- 
forth in any parish at any time use any procession about the church 
or churchyard or other place, but immediately before high mass the - 
priests with others of the quire shall kneel in the midst of the church 
and sing or say plainly and distinctly the Litany which is set forth in 
England with all the suffrages following, and none other Procession 
or Litany to be had or‘used.” [Jnj., 1547.] 


18.—Sineine THE SERVICE, 


The services were sometimes overlaid with “curious singing.” 

Dives. “In the begynneing of holy chirche was no suche servyce 
and solempnyte in holy chirche as now. Me thynketh that it were 
better to saye Gods servyce in holy chirche without note than with 
note and hackynge of the syllables and words of our prayers and 
praysynge as we do.” Pauper. ‘“ When we synge in our prayers with 
clennesse of lyfe and devocyon of herte wé please God in as moche 


as we worshyp Heym with our power of voyce and tongue. Song 
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and melodye was ordeyned in holy chirche to the more worshyp of 
God; to the more excytacyon of devocyon to the people, also to 
put awaye hevynesse and unlustynesse. Goddes servyce sholde be 
sayd lyvely dystynctly and devoutly with gladnesse of herte, For 
yf the servyce be sayd or songe so havenly and dedely and so drawn 
along that it lothe both the synger or sayer and the herer, and 
bryngeth folke in to hevynesse or dystraccyon, it maketh man to 
withdrawe theym from Goddes house and from Goddes servyce. 
Also we synge in holy chirche to confourme vs to sayntes in heven 
which prayse God and serve God alwaye with hyghe voyce and 
swete syngynge. Songe in holy chirche is good when it is songe 
devotely in clennesof lyfe reverendely, not lettynge the devote prayers 
of the people as doth this curyouse knackynge songe of the vycyouse 
mynystres in the chirche, and specyally in grete and riche chirches 
for it is ofte seen that the syngers in suche places and other also ben 
ful proude glotens and lecherous also.” [Dives et Pauper, 1 Com., 
c. lix.]| The rapid singing of Mattins was compared to the buzzing 
of bees. [More's Dial., B. LIT, ch. IL, fo. lxauvit. b.] “They 
have Matins of the day and Matins of our Lady with Prime and 
the Hours, they have long Nocturns, long Litanies, long vii Psalms, 
long xv psalms, psalms with many and divers oresons. They have 
long masses and long commemmorations, they have long deriges 
evensong of the day evensong of our Lady, and compline to them 
both.” [Becon, IIL, 534.] “ What a waste of good time is there 
now in England in singing a single mass, and three are sung generally 
every day, leaving no leisure for the study of God’s word and holy 
reading. If we daily used the Gregorian chant there would be no 
difference between holy day and work day, but festivals should be 
observed with the fairest ornaments and the use of the organ. New 
masses by individual composers are the rule, so that each wishes his 
own music sung, and hence come strife and disturbance in Divine 
Service through faultfinding and mutual disparagement. Infuriated 
singers defend the Gregorian chant, which, if so good as they 
represent, would it be laid aside in France, Germany, Flanders, 
Italy, and Spain?”  [Richardinus, 85 b. 87, 173.] “Godly and 
decent order these many years passed hath been altered broken and 
neglected by planting in uncertain stories, legends, responds, verses, 
vain repetitions, commemmorations, and synodals. ... . Of late 
years a few Psalms have been daily said and oft repeated and the 
rest utterly omitted. ... Be cut off Anthems, Responds, Invitations, 
and such like things as did break the continual course of the Read- 
ing of the Scripture... . Where heretofore there hath been great 
diversity in saying and singing in Churches within this realm, now 
from henceforth all the whole realm shall have but one use. 
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[ Preface, 1549.] The whole bearing of the Preface, with its con- 
demnation of the Pie and “ manifold changes of the Services,” its 
enforcement of daily prayers, the Calendar of Lessons, and daily 
hearing of Holy Scripture read in English in the Church, touches 
only the Order for public service at Matins and Evensong ; in which 
coincidence of festivals with the work day, or each other, might 
necessitate resort to the Bishop. The rite in the administration of 
sacraments, occasional services, and festivals, are dealt with in the 
subsequent “ Article of Ceremonies,” and in ‘Certain Notes.” 
“The very pure word of God, the Holy Scriptures, or that which 
is agreeable to the same” [the Apocrypha], only were to be read. 

The Order relieved the Curate from the use, and the people 
from the provision of books “at so great charge as in times past 
they have been.” ‘These were— 

1. Legenda [Book of Lections read at Matins]. 

3. Grail [containing the office of sprinkling with holy water, 
office or introit of the Mass, Kyrie with verses, Gloria in 
Excelsis, Grail, Alleluia, tract, Sequence, Creed, Offertory, 
Secret, Sanctus, Agnus, Communion sung in the choir at 
high mass]. 

Antiphonar [containing invitatories, hymns, responds, verses, 
collects, chapters used in singing the canonical hours]. 

Psalter. 

Tropar [Book of Sequences]. 

Ordinal [the order of saying and celebrating Divine Service]. 
This was the Pie. ‘If he can read his portass, and his 
mesval, and be well seen in the Pie.” [Becon, LIZ, 535.] 

Missal. 

Manual [for the ministration of Sacraments and Sacramentals]. 
The Breviary or Portuas was for the private use of the clergy. 
Corresponding to these were the A. 8. spel-boe, raeeding-boc ; sang-boc 3. 
meesse boc, and hand-boc ; exclusive of these were the’ bletsing 
boe (Benedictional), Godspel-boc, Pistel-boc, passionalem (martyr- 
ology) penitentialem or scrift-boc, baptisterium and gerim (the 
Kalendar. ) 

Inventories mention ‘a deske maid with an egle; a deske for the 
preste to rede on in the bodie of the churche.” 
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19.—ALMS AND OFFERINGS. 


“An offering of a penny or other moderate amount (a half penny 
or farthing) was made at Marriages, Churching of Women, and 
Burial of the dead ; being made in money according to the custom 
of England.” [Zyndwood, 185.| ‘‘ Offerings were made to the 
altar, and the celebrant on the chief festivals, Sundays, and other 
feasts,” [Ib/d, 21.] “Those at death were voluntary, these were 
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compulsory. At one time in England if the fee was not paid the 
burial service was denied.” ([Jbid, 178.] ‘The Mass penny was 
the usual sum.” [Jdid, 180.] “A chaplain might be maintained 
out of an endowed chantry; but no covenant by gift or deed of 
bequest was lawful for annuals (masses said during a year), or trentals 
(30 masses said consecutively), neither might a priest lease out his 
masses to another.” “Some laymen lay hold of the offerings of 
candles, which are given of laudable custom on the Feast of Puri- 
fication and other feasts, so that from the fragments of the wax 
they may make the Rood light . . . all alms boxes (trunci) which 
are fixed in the church shall therefore be wholly abolished.” 
[de Quivil, 1287, ¢. wit. ; Wilkins, vi., 139.) “ Hollow trunks or 
other gathering places for money with covers, have been set up in 
parish churches, whereby the devotions of the people have been 
withdrawn from Divine Worship, when they place therein that 
which was accustomably offered to them that ministered devoutly 
to the Lord at the altar.” [Bp. Gilbert, 1291 ; Wilkins, ti., 184.] 
In place of these in 1549 a ‘common hutch, a poor man’s chest, 
was placed in churches. “They pray for none except they have 
money according to common proverb. No penny no paternoster, 
bring money and ye shall have Mass of Scala Coeli, Mass of Requiem, 
Mass of Recordare, Mass of Si iniquitates.” [ Becon, tit., 534. | 
“Give your dirige groats, your mass pence, your confessional pence, 
give ten shillings for a trental, forty pence to the high altar, 12d 
to the sepulchre light, 6d to the lamps.” [Ibid, 351.] 


90,—RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


Rite is a prescript custom or mode [Lyndwood, 99], ceremonies 
are the accessories. ‘‘ Use” was a larger term and synonomous with 
Custom ; it included “all antiphoners, iaissals, grayles, processionals, 
manuals, legends, pies, portases, journals, and ordinats after the use 
of Sarum, Lincoln, York or any other private Use.” [ Wilkins, W., 
37.| Rite was the synomyn of traditions of the Church, ordained 
by man, and, in some cases, of “ceremonies,” though the latter are 
properly gestures. [Cranmer, ti., 477.] | (Shakspeare speaks of 
ceremonial rites in connection with the occasional services.) Leland 
defines “rituals, books wherein be written fourmes of ceremonies.” 
[ Collect, iv., 145. ] 

“ Bearing Candles on Candlemas days is a very good usage in 
memory of Christ the Spiritual light.” 

“The giving of Ashes upon Ash Wednesday with these words, 
‘Remember man that thou art ashes and to ashes thou shalt return,’ 
is to put us in remembrance in the beginning of Lent of our frail 


nature and uncertainty of this life here.” 
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“The Covering of the Cross and the Images in Lent, with the 
discovering of the same at His Resurrection, signifieth the dark 
knowledge that the Jews had of Christ. The same partly is signi- 
fied by the Vail which hid the secrets of Sancta Sanctorum from 
the people, and in the time of Christ’s Passion was opened.” [Book of 
Ceremonies. Comp. Polyd, Vergil, lib. VI., cap. tii., 485.] “Images 
ben covered in Lenten from mannes syght, in tokenyng that God 
and all the courte of heven hyde their face from man and woman 
whyles they be in dedely synne. Lhe tyme of Lente betokokeneth 
the tyme of Adam’s synne, and in token thereof dominica in 
septuagesima when holy chirche begynneth to make mynde of 
Adam’s synne he leveth songes of myrthe as Gloria in Excelsis, Te 
Deum, and Alleluija, for through the synne of Adam our joye was 
turned into sorrowe and wo. Nathelesse ymages of comon offrynge 
ben seldom hyd in Lenten for lettynge of lucre.” [Dives et Pauper, i. 
Comm., cap. &.) 

“Clothes that are hanged up this time of Lent in the Church 
have painted on them nothing else but the pains, torments, Passion, 
bloodshedding, and death of Christ, that now we should only have 
our minds fixed on the Passion of Christ.” [Becon, I. iii. ] 

“Jn the beginning of their Procession the people goeth out 
having every one a palm” (the boughs of a sallow tree) ‘in their hand 
following the Cross which is coyered with a cloth, to signify the 
fathers of the Old Testament under the clouds and shadows of the 
Old Law, and the victory they have gotten by Christ, signified by 
the (uptide) Cross so velated. Then go they forth until they come 
unto a certain stead of the Churchyard, where they stand still and 
in the mean season the Priest read the Gospel, it signifieth the 
Prophets which declared when Christ once came, all joyful and 
merry things should succeed and come in place. Then goeth the 
people forth and even straightways not far from them come other - 
people and the Priest” (in his abe and crossed stole) ‘“ with a Sacra- 
ment which have with them a (Lenten) Cross bare and uncovered, 
pricked full of green olives and palms, there come forth certain 
children before it singing a certain song which beginneth “ Behold 
the King cometh.” The naked Cross signifieth Christ already come 
and born into this world, and they that go with it betoken the 
people of the New Testament which receive Christ with embracing 
arms. The green olive leaves declare unto us the unmeasurable 
abundance of virtues which are in Christ ; the palms signify His 
victory. The Priest goeth forth and certain people until they meet 
with that cross that obvelated. They are not so soon met but the 
bumbled cross vanish away and is covyeyed from the company 
straightway. Then the whole people inciose together with great 
joy singing and making melody, triumphantly following the naked 
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cross, bearing in their hands every one a palm, in some places also 
they bear green herbs in the stead of olives. It preacheth that all 
the ceremonies of the Uld Law vanish away when Christ was once 
come ; it sheweth that they which were before and they that have 
been since that come are all one; it signifieth their inward and 
unfeigned joy for the Redemption; the olives and other herbs 
sheweth that we through Him be pleaseantly garnished with all 
kinds of virtues. Immediately after certain children standing upon 
an high place right against the people, sing with a loud voice a 
certain hymn in the praise of our Saviour Jesus Christ, Gloria laus. 
At the end of every verse the children cast down certain cakes or 
bread with flowers. They betoken the faithful Christian men which 
ought to be simple and humble in heart as a child is, giving of glory 
and praise to Christ ; with an honest conversation ; and shewing 
mercy to the poor. Then goeth the procession forth until they 
come to the church door, which when they come unto it, is sparred, 
and certain children in the church singing to signify the much joy 
and melody which the angels make in heaven for man’s redemption, 
the song being once done, the priest taketh the Cross in his hand 
and putteth the door from him with it, and so openeth it and 
entereth in with all the other people after him to declare that an 
ingress and entering into heaven cometh only by Christ. When 
they are once entered into the Church whereby Heaven is signified, 
then doth all the people kneel down, and the Priest plucking up 
the Cloth wherewith the Crucifix was covered and making it open 
to all that are there present, singeth a certain song, the people in 
the mean season praying and giving thanks unto God, to signify 
when we be brought of the angels into heaven we shall ever world 
without end enjoy the most glorious sight of the Divine Majesty. 
Cakes were cast out of the stiple among the children.” [Becon, L., 
114-116. ] 

“ The priest ;when he is at his prayers must have a crucifix to go 
before him ; when he goeth his Stations about the Churchyard, a 
silver cross carried before him, and a couple of boys with tapers in 
their hands to light him at noon day.” [Ca/fhill, 300.] “ Bearing 
of palmes on Palm Sunday in memory of receiving Christ into 
Jerusalem, that we may have the same desire to receive Him into 
our hearts.” [Book of Ceremonies.] “Let a fair and decent Cross 
be set up in the Churchyard, whither the Procession upon Palm 
Sunday shall be made, unless it hath been used in another place.” 
[de Bleys, 1229 ; Wilkins, i., 624.] “On Palme Sondaye atte 
processyon the prest draweth up the veyle before the Rode and 
falleth downe to the grounde with all the people and sayth thryes, 
Ave Rex noster, Hayle, be thou our Kynge.” [Dives et Pauper, 
1 Comm., c. iv. “ Confessions of Women must be heard without 
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the Veil, which in Lent hangeth between the choir and the sight of 
the people.” [Lyndwood, 342.] Here “the woman at her Purifica- 
tion knelt in some convenient place nigh unto the quire door, the 
priest standing by her.” [1549.] 

“Let tapers be provided for Matins in the Tenebre on the three 
nights before Easter; and the Paschal Candle weighing at least 
12 lbs. except the Judas.” [Stat. of Ottery, Olives Monast. Exen., 
274. 

: The service upon Wednesday, Thursday, and Good Friday, (the 
Church. then useth lamentable and mournful ceremonies, reading 
the Lamentations of Jeremy,) is called Tenebres because that Christ 
walketh not then openly but kept Himself secretly with His dis- 
ciples, till it pleased Him willingly to come and suffer His Passion 
for our salvation. The candles, in those nights first light and then 
put out at every Psalm and Lesson, signifieth the manifold lights 
given to the holy Prophets before the Coming of Christ, which at 
this time was darkened.” [Book of Ceremonies. | 

“ All other we fynde eyther fleying-from Hym one tyme or other, 
His dere mother onely excepte for the syngfyccacion and remem- 
braunce whereof the churche yerely in the Tenebre lessons levyth 
her candell burnyng styll, when all the remenaunt that sygnyfeth 
His apostles and dysciples be one by one put out.” More's Dial, 
Yet IE OR EBIGEN If, GUSH. 

“On Tenebre Wednesday ye had a cross of wood, Judas’s Cross, 
whereupon was set a great sort of candles which at service time were 
put out in order.” [Calfnhill, 300. | 

“On Shier Thursday Our Lord did institute the most Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. Oyl and Chrism are this day consecrated, 
which signifieth principally the imperial and priestly dignity of 
Christ and His anointing with the spiritual unction of the Holy 
Ghost above all, admonishing us of our state and condition. New 
Oyl is consecrated signifying thereby our new Regeneration in 
Christ, and holy inunction which we have by the Holy Ghost. 

“Tt is a laudable custom the same day to wash the altars and 
to prepare with cleanness the places whereat the most blessed 
Sacrament shall be ministered, so we ought much more to prepare 
and wash our minds and consciences at al times, and especially at 
this time for the more worthy receiving of the same most high 
Sacrament.” [Book of Ceremonies. | 

“Tt is to put us in remembrance how Christ washed his dis- 
ciples’ feet at His maundy, and we should be ready at all times to 
do good unto our Christian brothers.” [Becon, I, 116.] 

“Upon Good Friday is Creeping to the Cross, where we humble 
ourselves to Christ before the same, offering unto Him and kissing 
of His Cros in memory of our redemption by Christ upon the Cros. 
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“ That day is prepared, and wel adorned the Sepulture, in remem- 
brance of His sepulture which was prophesied by the prophet Esay 
to be glorious, where is layd the image of the Cros and the most 
Blessed Sacrament to signify that there was buried the pure and 
undefiled Body of Christ without spot of sin, which was never 
separated from the Godhead, and therefore the Church adorneth it 
with Lights to express the great joy that they have of that glorious 
triumph over death, the Devil, and hell. [Book of Ceremonies. ] 

‘A sepulchre of wood, that stood in the quere. A sharyne for 
the sepulture covered with cloth of tyssere, a sepulchre cloth of 
cloth of gold, xvi tapers for the sepulchre. Wachyng of the 
sepulchre.” [Inventories. | 

“ Vigils, otherwise called Watchings, remained in the Calendars 
upon certain Saints’ Evens because in old times the people watched 
all those nights, but these many years these Vigils remained in 
vain in the Books for no man did watch, even so until this day the 
order and form of Christening was read and kept every year at 
Easter and Whitsuntide but none was then christened.” [1549, 
Cranmer, ti., 175. | 

“Upon Saturday Easter Even is hallowed the Font which is a 
remembrance of the Baptism that was used in the Primitive Church 
at Easter, because that the mystery of Baptism agreeth well with the 
time, and at Pentecost because then we celebrate the feast of the 
Holy Ghost which is the work of that spiritual regeneration which 
we have in Baptism.” [Book of Ceremonies.| ‘The people should 
not be sprinkled with the water hallowed in the Baptismal Font 
on Easter Even and Whitsun Eve, after the unction of the Water.” 
[Pupilla Oculi, fo. wi., 87.) 

“Upon Haster Day in the morning the Ceremonies of the 
Resurrection be very laudable.” [Book of Ceremonies. | 

“In their procession on Easter Morning when they followed 
the quire about the Church with Christus Resurgens, the ceremony 
was to declare and testify openly to the world that they would 
henceforth follow Christ in their conversation.” [1559, Parker, 7.] 
Taking the Cross out of the Sepulchre and going a Procession with 
it when they sing Jam non moritur, as it was when they buried it 
with In Pace factus est locus Ejus.” [Hooper, I., 45-6.] “On 
Easterday the images and all other things that were before hid are 
made open and the temple restored to her old beauty in token of 
our wealth and joy .... all mirth, all felicity, all pleasure, all 
liberty, and all that ever was lost before in Adam is now recovered 
again by Christ.” [Becon, 7, 116.] “At Easter we carry banners 
in procession and set them up in Churches as signs of triumph.” 


[Polyd. Vergil, lib. vi., c. wit.] 
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“ Hory Water and Horny Breap be two godly ceremonies and 
to be continued in the Church, the one to put us in remembrance 
of our Baptism and of the Blood of Christ sprinkled for our 
redemption upon the Cross, and the other to put us in remembrance 
that all Christian men be one mystical Body of Christ and to put 
us in remembrance also of the receiving of the Holy Sacrament and 
Body of Christ in right charity.” [Book of Ceremonies.]| Tne Holy 
Water stock or pot stood at the entry of the Church or within the 
door. ‘The Holy Bread was a memory of the usage in the Primitive 
Church to have often a Communion and especially on a Sunday,” 
and so a reminder of neglected duty. ‘“‘ Women shall not be admitted 
to receive Holy Water or Holy Bread (Benedictus) if they come with 
yellow veils (croceis).” [Cons. de Bleys, c. vi. ; Wilkins, I., 625.] 
“ Every master of a house on Sundays gives the (Parish) Clerk who 
brings round Holy Water according to his ability ; he receives also 
from every house at Christmas a loaf, eggs at Easter, and sheaves 
in Autumn ; and every quarter a sum of money raised on the whole 
parish.” [Lyndw., lib. wi., tit. 7, fo. 143. ] 

“Candles upon Candlemas Day, ashes upon Ash Wednesday, 
and palms upon Palm Sunday were not hallowed and delivered’; 
“on Good Friday the Sepulchres with their lights having the 
Sacrament therein ;” “on Easter Eve hallowing the Font Fire and 
Paschal, and setting up of the Paschal burning in the Church, and 
Creeping to the Cross were abolished in 1549. The Epistle and 
Gospel were still read from the pulpit, on Sunday there was going 
about the Church with Holy Water, Holy Bread was dealt and the 
pax was brought down by the Clerk standing without* the Church 
door. 

“ Rites and Ceremonies and orders of the Church were under- 
stood to concern doctrine, discipline, the peaceful estate, good order, 
and decency in the Church, such as stated feasts, fasts, prayers, and. 
the like.” [Art., vi., 1538.] There was also an Article “Of Rites 
and Ceremonies As Vestments in God’s service, Sprinkling of Holy 
Water, giving Holy Bread, bearing Candles on Candlemas Day, 
giving of Ashes on Ash Wednesday, bearing of Palms on Palm 
Sunday, Creeping to the Cross and kissing it and offering unto 
Christ before the same on Good Friday, setting up the Sepulchre 
of Christ, Hallowing of the Font, and other like Exorcisms and 
Benedictions and Laudable Customs, that these are not to be con- 
temned and cast away, but continued to put us in remembrance of 
spiritual things.” [Art., iv., 1536.] . To these reference is made in 
the Preface “of Ceremonies, why some be abolished and some 
retained” (1549). At an earlier date it was ordered that “Such 
abuses be put away which under the name of Purgatory have been 
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advanced as to make men believe that through the Bishop of Rome’s* 
Pardons souls might clearly be delivered out of Purgatory and the 
pains of it, or that masses said at Scala Celt, [ Becon, iti., 193, 202] 
or otherwise in any place or before any image might deliver them 
from all their pains and send them straight to heaven.” [Ar¢. v., 
1536.] “ At the same time with regard to pilgrimages and images 
the people were to be taught that censing kneeling and offering to 
images be by no means to be done, but only to God and in His 
honour though it be done before the Images.” [Art. 7., 1536.] 

In 1547 “images were retained for no other purpose but to be 
a remembrance whereby men may be admonished of the holy lives 
and conversation of them that the said images do represent, but 
the rolls of wax or trindles” (round tapers) ‘“ candles, tapers, and 
images which had been abused, tables, pictures, paintings, and 
monuments of feyned miracles were removed.” 

“T suppose that sayntes in erthe were not arrayed so gaye with 
shene of sylver and with clothes of broodery, rynges, and brooches 
and other jewellys as ymages be now. For such richesses of 
clothyngs is but a tollyngs of more offrynge and a token to the 
lewde people where they sholde offre, and what for they had leuer 
a broche or a rynge of sylver or of gold than a penny or a half- 
penny though the broche or the rynge be but of easy price, and 
comonly they shoe none iymages ne clothe them so richly but iff 
they erne fyrste theyr shone and theyr clothes, but yt it be to tolle 
folke to offrynge.” Pauper. ‘ Leve this matter for it is odyouse 
to the couetouyse prestes that wynne grete richesse by such ymages.” 
[1 Comm., cap. a. | 

“ We offer images of wax in churches and hanging members, for 
when any part of the body suffereth hurt, a hand, or foot, or breast 
at once we pay our vows to God and His Saints, and present the 
same in wax when we have recovered health ; and this custom hath 
so spread abroad that it hath passed from man to beast so that we 
set them in church for an ox, a horse, a sheep, and a man with real 
scruples might well doubt whether we are followers of the religion 
or the superstition of the ancients, when such things are admitted 
by the rules of the Church of Christ.” [ Polyd. Verg., de Invr. Res. 
bi%; cv. p. 383. | 

The later Homilist says, ‘our Churches stand full of great puppets, 
wondrously decked and adorned, garlands and coronets be set on 
their heads, precious pearls hanging about their necks, their fingers 
shone with rings set with precious stones, their dead and stiff bodies 


* The Antipapal temper of England is abundantly shown in the conduct of her Kings, 
the attitude of the National Parliament, and the opinion of native canonists ; even Polydore 
Vergil observes, ‘‘onus Annatarum ab initio omnes generatim populi subire minus recusarunt, 
extra Anglos qui suis minoribus sacerdotibus quando ea pontifex dabat, id servitutis imponen- 
dum non censuerant. [Zib., viii., cap. w., p. 62.] 
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are clothed with garments and with gold. »-True religion standeth 
not in keeping of them, capping, kneeling, offering to them, incensing 
of them, setting up of candles, hanging up of legs, arms, or whole 
bodies of wax before them.” 

It remains to add that the following old customs were abolished. 
“ Casting Holy Water upon the bed, upon images, and other dead 
things ; or bearing about Holy Bread or S. John’s Gospel, or making 
of Crosses upon Palm Sunday in time of reading of the Passion, or 
the Blessing with the Holy Candle to the intent thereby to be 
discharged of the burden of sin, or to drive away devils, or to put 
away dreams and phantasies.” 

“She gave me a wax candle and commanded me to make certain 
crosses over him that was dead.” [Latimer,7.,499; Inj., 1547.] 

“Then another companye singers children and al sing in 
pricksonge the Jewes’ part, and the deacon read the middel text. 
The priest at the altar al the while made crosses of palme to set 
upon your doors and to beare in your purce to chace away the 
devil.” [| Woddes Dial., 1554.| “The bearing of holy wax about 
aman. Some hang a piece of S. John’s Gospel about their necks. 
Some bear the names of God with crosses between name about 
them. Such is the saying of Gospels unto women in child bed. 
Such is the limiter’s (pardoner’s) saying of In principio erat Verbum 
from house to house. Such is the saying of Gospels to the corn in 
field in the Procession week (Rogations) that it should better grow.” 
[ Tyndale, iit., 61, 62.) 

I have already alluded to the fearful desecration of Churches, 
and shall as lightly as possible touch on some painful scenes. ‘ In 
every church let there be a solemn denunciation against lifting rams 
on wheels or other games in which they contend for a prize to make 
Scot-ales.” [1364, Wilkins, iii., 61; 1238, Grostete, Ep. claii:] 
The latter Bishop also forbids “the execrable custom in some 
churches of keeping the Feast of Fools.” ‘They set up their 
markets so close to the church that because of the din of the crowd 
the mass and other services are hindered in the church. The folk 
leave their parish churches and attend no service at all.” [1368, 
[Wilkins, iii., 73.) “At Leicester on the five feasts of our Lady 
every year they have an early Mass, commonly called ‘ Gloton Messe,’ 
in all the churches, the common people like brute beasts intent on 
their outrageous and lustful pleasures, drink themselves drunk and 
eat to excess, attending the tavern and not the church.” [1418, 
Wilkins, vii., 389. | 

21.-—-Bopity Gusturzs. 


_ “At the Name of Jhesus, in saying or singing, every man shall 
give token of reverence with vailing their bonets and bowing their 
knees ; and likewise when the V. Sit Nomen Domini benedictum 
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is sung, and the V. Laudate pueri Dominum, and also in y® Crede 
at y°® singing of the V. Et incarnatus est de Spiritu Sancto, every 
man shall bow their knees at y® words Et homo factus est. [1556. 
Lamb. MS. daevi., fo. 123.| “When ye rebearse the name of 
Jesus they learn to make solemn courtesy ; a piece of the Gospel 
being once read*they stroke themselves on the head, and kiss the 
nail of their right thumb and put it to their eye, and sit down.” 
[ Becon Displ., 257. Tyndale, I., 275.] “ Men offre to the preeste 
in the chirche and knele on both knees to the preest in shryfte.” 
Pauper. “ Men offre not the preeste, but only to God by the hondes 
of the preest, for the preest is Goddes mynystre ordeyned to recieyve 
thynges offered to God, as tythes, devocyons, and lyve therby 
honestly, and to spende the remenaunts to needy folke and to 
worshyp of God andthe helpe of holy chirche. Ne men knele 
not to the preest, but to God byfore the preest for the reverence of 
God and of the sacramentes of holy churche.” [Div. et Pauper, 
1 Comm., c. xiv.|. ‘The people should stand up when the Gospel 
is read that they may hear and understand the doctrine of the 
Gospel and frame their lives according to the same, this use is 
observed, and they make courtesy when they hear the name of 
Jesus.” [Becon, iii., 264.] “There shall be no kneeling at the 
hours from Easter to Pentecost inclusively in memory of the 
Lord’s Resurrection.” [Lyndwood, 398.]  “ Protestacyon and 
knowlechynge of the high mayeste of God is sheweth by tokens of 
the bodye as by knelynge, bowyng, lyftyng up of hondes, by 
bunchyng of the brest.” [Dives et Pauper, 1 Comm., c. aij. | 
“Kneeling, crossing, holding up of hands, knocking upon the 
breast, and other gestures may be uséd or left as every man’s devo- 
tion serveth, without blame.” [Rubric, 1549.] 


92.—MOoONUMENTS OF SUPERSTITION. 


“They for hate or wrath that they bere agenst ony man or 
woman take away the clothes of the Aultre and clothe the aultre 
with dolefull clothynge, or besette the Aultre or the Crosse aboute 
with thornes, and withdrawe Lyght out of the chirche, or synge or 
do synge masse of Requiem for them that ben alyve, in hope that 
they sholde fare the worse and the sooner dye, the preest sholde be 
degraded.” [Dives et Pauper, 1 Comm., c. xarsiv. | 

“They that use holy wordes of the Gospell, Pater Noster, Ave, 
or Crede, or holy prayers in theyr wytche croftes for charmes or 
coniuracyons, and all they that use Holy Water of the Fonte, Holy 
Crysme, Masses syngynge, fastynges, contynence, wullen goeynge, 
and such other, they make a full hyghe sacrefyce to the fende. It 
hath ofte ben knowen that wytches with saying of theyr Pater 
Noster, and droppynge of the Holy Candle in a mannes steppes 
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that they hated, hath deeme his feet roten off.” | Dives et Pauper, 
1 Comm., ¢. wxavi.| “I see no grounde to trust in these fastynges 
newe founde to flee sodayne deth, ne why it sholde be more mede- 
full to faste all Mondays in the yere whan the feste of our Lady 
in Lente falleth on the Monday.” [Zbid, 1 Comm., ¢. alit.] 

“ Superfluous fasts as those called the Lady Fast, S. ‘Trinyon’s 
(Ninian’s) Fast, the Black East (abstinence from lacticinia), S. 
Margaret’s Fast (Queen of Scotland), S. Brandon’s Fast, S. Patrick’s 
Fast, Four holy Fridays (Ember weeks), S. Anthony’s Fast, between 
S. Mary’s days (Dec. 8, Feb. 2), and Lady Fast (once a week), 
seven years the same day that her day falled on in March, or one 
year with bread and water.” [Barnes’ Visit., 1577, p. 1%. 
Tyndale, t., 98. | 

Other superstitions and abuses are mentioned by the Homzlist 
of Good Works, P. iii., 50, 52.; Peril of Idolatry, P. vii., 170, 
197,.210, 238; Place of Prayers P..t1..d1LL 5. Becon, tte Oloe 
Bale, Image, ch. xvitii., 524, 529; Calfhill, 287. 

On the other hand the canonical requirement was not neglected, 
for the Friday Fast was most strictly observed by the English, a 
people beyond doubt the most religious in the world. [Polyd. 
Vergil., Archdeacon of Wells, lib. vi., c. iv., p. 492.| He heard, 
however, a Grey Friar in London vindicate the neglect of fasting 
in Lent | Lib. vi., cap. #., 497.]; but maskers were forbidden to 
keep carnival [Zib. v., cap. vi., 388], although at Christmastide 
licence was permitted in households ty bid 387]; and at the New 
Year, by way of compromise, the servants made presents to their 
masters. A 

“ Let no one in church, or porch, or cemetery, on Sundays and 
holy days, keep market or place of selling ; let wrestlings, archery- 
meetings, and games be forbidden therein.” [1367. Wilkins, iit., 
68.] ‘It often happeneth that on the Vigils of Saints’ days in the 
Church, and at Burial of the Dead, they who come to pray for the 
souls of the departed eagerly turn to foul games and vanity and 
worse.” |Zbid.] These vigils were at length forbidden, owing to 
the indecencies and sins which followed a night watch [ Lyndwood, 
183), and were superseded by the Wake in private houses, until 
the funeral. 

“Frail man, leaving business and work, and idle, tendeth not 
as is seemly and right to fast and prayer and holy meditation, but 
gives himself to foolish talking, dancing, carousing, and often to 
drunkenness, by scandalous living, too often by quarrel and strife, 
sometimes by murder and the like horrible crimes he profanes days 
so sacred and venerable. Good works are neglected, evil deeds are 
every where committed owing to the number of holy days.” 
[Bishop of London, 1523; Wilkins, tii, 701.] “Even in the 
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episcopate of de Quivil two centuries before there had been fifty-six 
devoted to utter idleness. The keeping of private holydays as 
bakers, brewers, smiths, shoemakers, and others, and a large number 
of general holidays were abrogated, abstinence from working on 
them being branded as superstitious. “In our time God is more 
offended than pleased, more dishonoured than honoured upon the 
holy day because of idleness, pride, drunkenness, quarreling, and 
brawling which are most used on such days (including the Holyday 
or Sunday), people nevertheless persuading themselves sufficiently 
to honour God on that day if they hear Mass and Service though 
they understand nothing to their edifying.” [Jnj., 1547.] The 
latter expression it will be seen is a prelude to the issue of a 
Prayer Book in the English tongue. St. Mark’s Day [ Pilkington, 
Burning of St. Paul’s| and the evens of the abrogated holy days 
were no longer to be fasted. On the former feast one side of 
Cheapside fasted, the other being in Canterbury diocese, out of 
regard to 8. Thomas, did not. 


23.—Ust or Tue WHEEL or FortTUNE AND SYMBOLISM IN Imaans, 


“The whele of fortune of this worlde. For now a man is byneth 
in his youth and in his begynnynge. In myddle age he is aboue in 
his welth and in his floures. But anone the whole tourned downe 
ayen to greter age, to pouerte, to sekenesse and feblenesse, tyll 
at the laste he falleth of the whele and dyeth, and lyeth there as a 
clotte of erthe by the walle. Therefore in the whele of fortune is 
wryten this verse. Regnabo.regno. regnavi. su sineregno. Man 
in his youth whan he is towarde in hope of welth, he sayeth 
regnabo . I shall reygne. But whan he is in his myddel age and 
hath the worlde at wyll, and so sytteth aboue on the whele, than 
he sayth in his pryde . Regno . Now I reygne . I am all above. 
But anone the whele tourneth downewarde, anone cometh age, 
sekenesse, feblenesse, losse of catell, and aduersyte, than he may 
saye . Regnavi . I have reygned, sometyme I was a man. But 
when he lyeth on deynge he may saye . Sum sine regno . I am 
without kyngdome . My reygne my kyngdome, my welth is done. 
Also in the whele of fortune, y* is in the one syde, anone it is in 
the other syde. For they that ben thes daye a manes frende and 
stande on his syde to helpe hym, the next daye they shall be his 
enemyes and stande ayenst hym w' his adversarye.” [Dives et 
Pauper, tx. ; Comm. c., 9. 

Ina will 1509, “the south part nigh the wall,” in Pilton Church 
is mentioned “under the Pardon and Indulgence there,” and ina 
London Church a table of the Ten Commandments was hung up. 

“ Tmagery is but a token and a book of the lewd (lay) people. 
The image of Our Lady is painted with a child in the left arm, in 
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token that she is Mother of God, and witha lily or else with a rose 
in her right hand, in token that she is Maiden without end, and a 
flower of all women. And so of other saints, whose images have 
divers signs in their hands and other places for divers virtues and 
martyrdoms that these saints suffered and had in their life. The 
image of (1) St. Peter is painted with keys in his hand, in token 
that Christ betook St. Peter-the keys of Holy Church and the 
Kingdom of Heaven. (2) St. Paul is painted with a sword in his 
hand in token that he was headed with a sword for Christ’s sake, 
and also in token that sometime he pursued Holy Church with the 
sword. St. John the Evangelist is painted with a cup in his hand 
and an adder therein, in token that he drank deadly venom and 
through the virtue of the cross, it lost his malice and did him no 
harm ; and in his other hand he beareth a palm,-in token that he 
was a Martyr and had the palm of Martyrdom, although he was 
not slain, for yet his will was for to die for God’s sake. (3) St. John 
Baptist is painted in a camel’s skin, in token that his clothing was 
full hard and sharp ; he beareth a Lamb with a cross in his left 
hand, and his finger of the right hand there-ward, in token that he 
showed God’s Lamh God’s Son that died for us on the Cross. St. 
Katherine is painted with a wheel in the one hand, in token of the 
horrible wheels which the tyrant Maxentius ordained to rend her from 
lyth to lyth, but the angel destroyed them and many thousands of 
heathen people, and so did her no harm. She hath a sword in the 
other hand, in token that her head was smitten off with the sword 
for Christ’s sake. St. Margaret is painted also with a dragon under 
her feet, and with a cross in her hand, in token that when the 
dragon devoured her she blest her, and by the virtue of the Cross the 
dragon burst and she came out of him in good health and whole. 
(4) And so forth of divers images of other Saints, which images be 
made to represent to man the virtuous living of saints, and the holy 
ending of their temporal life. Commonly all the Apostles be 
painted bare-foot in token of innocency and penance. Also the 
Apostles, commonly and other Saints, be painted with mantles, in 
token of the virtue and poverty which they had. (5) The round 
things painted on their heads betoken the bliss that they have 
without end. (6) Angels be painted like young men beardless, in 
token that they be endless and olden not, be feeble not, but-always 
in one liking, in one estate, always mighty and strong. And also 
they be painted with curled hair, in token that their thought and 
their love is set always in right order. Also they be painted with 
stoles about their necks, in token that they be always ready to serve 
God and man at God’s bidding. They be painted feathered and 
with wings, in token of lightness and deliverence in her (their) 
works. They be painted with wheels under their feet, in token 
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that they move and rule the round bodies, the whole and the circles 
in heaven, and also in token that as the wheel always turneth about 
the centre and her midst, so the Angels’ doing is alway about God 
and alway be nigh Him wherever they be. Also sometime they be 
painted armed with spear, sword, and shield, in token that they be 
ready to defend us from the fiends that be busy night and day to 
lese us. (7) The four Evangelists be painted in divers likeness ; 
St. Matthew in the likeness of a man, for he principally wrote and 
taught the Manhood of Christ, and told how He became Man. St. 
John in likeness to an eagle, for he spake and wrote highest of the 
Godhead, and had more insight and understanding in the Godhead 
than the other Evangelists. St. Luke in the likeness of an ox or 
of a calf, because that he speaketh most openly of the Passion of 
Christ, which was betokened by the sacrifice of the ox. St, Mark 
is painted in likeness of a lion, because he spake most openly of 
Christ’s Resurrection (here follows the legend of the lion), and 
therefore his Gospel is read on Easter-day. (8) They be painted 
on the four corners of the Cross, in token that He who died on the 
Cross is King of all things, as four divers kings in kind, four kings 
heralds blazoning His arms, and the great battle and victory that 
He did against the fiend for mankind upon the Cross.” (They were 
also painted in four parts of a dwelling-house.) [Dives e¢ Pauper. ] 
It would be easy, from these skeleton outlines and fragmentary 
notices, to re-construct a picture of the parish church of average 
size—not one patched up with centos culled and pieced together out 
of monastic chroniclers and cathedral statutes, one coloured by the 
imagination,—as has been too long the fashion, but a real view of an 
ordinary building. We see the nave with its font securely covered, 
its decent pulpit and chancel screen surmounted by the rood, before 
which a light burns. The chancel has its stalls for the rector and 
assistant clergy, the chief seat for the patron, and the standard for 
the paschal candle. The altar is curtained on the sides, and ap- 
parelled with its frontal, its pall along the upper slab, and towels ; 
upon it stand a cross and twocandles. At the side are the lavatory 
for ablutions, and the place for the celebrant, gospeller, and epistoler. 
Before it burns the sacrament light, which is never quenched day 
or night. On Sundays and festivals the celebrant in his chasuble, 
the deacon in dalmatic, and the subdeacon in tunicle, minister 
before it, singing the service to note if it were a large church, 
with a single server if it be a small one; hence the provision of 
three seats, or a single stone stall, in the chancel wall. The rectors 
of choir have their appointed places; the thuribler with fuming 
censer, the taper bearers, and the “crocere” with the processional 
eross are there. The ringer is ready to toll the great church bell, 
or tinkle the sanctus and sacring bell. The vestry holds the chest 
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for books and vestments, the aumbrey contains the reserved Sacra- 
ment if not suspended in the pyx under a canopy, the holy oil and 
chrism. Confession is heard openly in the sight of all in the nave 
“‘ without the veil,” and the rood crowns the chancel screen. Now 
let us, passing under it, enter a church in 1549. The chancel 
remains as in times past. The priest in his vestments, attended by 
his ministers, is standing afore the midst of the altar; on it are two 
lights burning ; the same service is said in our sweet, homely, but 
grand, mother tongue, instead of sonorous but unintelligible Latin, 
with very few changes, and some beautiful additions. The chrysom, 
exorcism, and unction are retained in Holy Baptism ; and the sign 
of the cross at Confirmation, but the balm is no longer used. The 
holy oil is still in use, with the sign of the cross, for the anointing 
the forehead or breast only of the sick, and the same form of abso- 
lution which is given in all private confessions. The Holy Com- 
munion, in both kinds, is administered at every marriage and 
funeral, as well as in private houses, that is, the chamber of the 
sick, when the priest reserved at the open Communion so much of 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood as should serve the sick 
person and so many as should communicate with him, if there were 
any. At this time, as well as in celebrations on the work-day, the 
Gloria, Creed, Homily, and Exhortation, and for some great cause 
the Litany, were omitted. The question remains, if this Book had 
never been revised by dissentients whom no change could satisfy, 
what, in the next reign, would have been the history of the Church 
of England? What would be the issue if the Book we now hold 
should be submitted to change ? 

The ideal of symbolism survived the great change, thus the. 
Bishops, in 1661, say ‘the Font usually stands as it did in primi- 
tive times, at or near the church door, to signify that Baptism was 
the entrance into the Church Mystical.” [Cardw. Conf., 355. | 
Laymen, like Sir Walter Raleigh, recognize the meaning of the 
eastward position of the congregation, ‘turning to God.” [353.] 
“Imposition of hands in Confirmation was a very fit sign to certify 
the persons what is then done for them.” [159.] Again the 
Bishops say that the “delivery of the Bread and Wine into every 
“ particular communicant’s hand is our visible profession, that by 
“the grace of God Christ tasted death for every man.” [€onf., 
354.] ‘The cross was always used in the church in token that 
we shall not be ashamed of the Cross of Christ.”  [Zbid, 350.] 
“The ring in marriage was always given as a pledge of fidelity and 
constant love.” [Ibid, 360.] So, too, at the Hampton Court. 
Conference, the Bishop of Winchester said, ‘‘ Kneeling on the 
“ground, the lifting up of our hands, the knocking of our breasts 
“are ceremonies significant—the first of our humility coming before 
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“the mighty God; the second of our confidence and hope; the 
“other of our sorrow and detestation of sins ; and these are and 
“may lawfully be used.” [Ib¢d, 179; 354.) It was then stated 
that “the things which had been abused were retained in their 
“primitive use, forsaking only the novel corruption,” and that “no 
“church ought further to separate itself from the” (unreformed) 
“Church, either in doctrine or ceremony, than she had departed 
“from her former self when she was in her flourishing and best 
“estate, and from Christ her Lord and Head.” [JZbid, 200.] 

It has been my object to show that there was a well-defined 
system of symbolism in England, elaborated no doubt on the lines 
of Durand, but modified like our national architecture, also an 
importation from France, by independent thought. This considera- 
tion, I hope, will induce younger students to lay aside the easy and 
second-hand recourse to foreign writers, so popular in our day, in- 
cluding, as they do, Ducange and Viollet le Duc, and address 
themselves wholly in their spirit, and that of Canon Rock, who 
confined his learned researches to the distinctive history of his own 
communion, to the elucidation of the darker portions of English 
ecclesiology as they are connected with our own reformed Church, 
which had always Common Prayer. {Lyndwood, p. 100.| For this 
purpose I have indicated cursorily the alterations effected in what 
may be fairly considered its first practical appearance, the Common 
Prayer Book of 1549, illustrated by contemporaneous documentary 
evidence. MSS. fruitful in information, and teeming with curious 
matter, lie still unused and ready to produce a rich harvest to the 
hand of patient research and careful literary tillage. 

It has also been my wish to annotate the Injunctions and the 
Introductory portions of the first Prayer Book of 1549, which have 
not received the minute attention they require in order to make the 
changes easily appear between it and the then sources from which 
it was adapted, and elicit their true intention and effect. During 
many years I have been collecting notes from less familiar but 
standard authorities for this purpose, and as it is most improbable 
that they will ever be published, I have condensed the present 
selection of extracts from my store as likely to be popular and of 
use to those living far from libraries. Original references are made 
to the source from which my deductions have been drawn, or 
statements of fact derived. I have berrowed no materials at second 
hand and offer only the product of independent enquiries. The 
customs of Cathedral, Collegiate, and Abbey Churches have been 
dealt with in other volumes,* and if I may augur from my corres- 
pondence the present Paper appealing to a wider audience may be 


* English Minsters, vol. ii., 82,33, Traditions and Customs of English Cathedrals. Early 
Statutes of Chichester Cathedral. 
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more generally acceptable. I trust that what I have said will be 
favourably construed, although it touches here and there on 
debatable land, for I do not pretend to guide the reader’s opinion, 
and as the Homilist says, ‘‘ Times past are schoolmasters of Wisdom 
to us that follow and live after.” 


As my notes at this point close on the extreme borders of the 
wide neutral ground between the periods which gradually preceded 
and followed the Reformation, I must draw a passing attention tu 
two facts, obvious enough upon consideration, but hitherto strangely 
escaping direct notice. One is that the Preface of Ceremonies why 
some be abolished and some “ retained,” refers wholly to the former 
class, and is purely Cranmer’s apology in 1549, for the omission of 
those accessories which he had defended in his Book of Ceremonies 
only ten years before. The second is that his Preface is concerned 
wholly with the congregational use of Matins and Evensong, and 
in no way with ‘the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church” which form a distinct portion of the Book of 
Common Prayer ; his primary design being to secure the orderly 
and uninterrupted reading of the Holy Scriptures in the time of the 
Public Service. It is my intention to publish a sequal to this 
article, giving the lay view of the changes, from the dramatists who 
then represented and controlled the popular literature of the day. 
It will appear as “The Church and the Stage.” 


Env or Part I., Vou. XV. 


James Williamson, Printer, High Street, Lincoln, 
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BY THOMAS NORTH, 


Hon. Sec. to the Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological Society. 


It is proposed to publish this work (which will contain about 
280 pages of letter press, and several illustrations) by subscription, 
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«A CHRONICLE oF S. Martin’s CHURCH, Lercrster.—At a recent meeting 
of the Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological Society, the Chairman laid 
before the members present a prospectus of a new work entitled ‘‘ A Chronicle of 
the Church of S. Martin, Leicester, during the reigns of Henry VIL, Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth, with some account of its minor altars and ancient guilds, 
compiled from original and contemporaneous documents,” by Mr. Thomas North, 
the Honorary Secretary of that Society. This work (which promises to be an ex- 
tremely interesting one) will be a history, based upon local and original documents, 
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particular ; whilst the numerous illustrative notes will fully explain the ritual and 
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of many customs referred to in the documents relating to the church of S. Martin, 
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commented on, whilst a Chapter upon guilds, and upon those especially connected 
with S. Martin’s Church, will no doubt form an interesting portion of the work. 
As any profit arising from the sale of this work will be expended by Mr. North 
upon the restoration of the church, we have no doubt the members of the Archi- 
tectural Society (of which Mr. North has been an active secretary for several years) 
and the public generally will give him every encouragement in their power. The 
work will be published by subscription, beyond which a very limited number of 
copies will be printed. Messrs. Crossley and Clarke are now receiving the names 
of subscribers.” Leicester Journal. 

“ Though got up for a special purpose, we feel assured that Mr. North’s book 
will be one of real value, and we confidently anticipate a speedy close of the sub- 
scription list.”— Gent. Magazine. 
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